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Mr Husxisson’s SPEECH ON THE SHIPPING INTEREST. 





Ir the interests of the Shipowners 
had nothing to do with the interests of 
the empire, we know not that we could 
employ our pen more meritoriously, 
than in taking their part in the question 
between them and the Government. 
When a very large number of his 
Majesty’s subjects complain, that mea- 
sures of the Ministry have reduced 
them to distress and ruin, and pray 
for permission to prove the truth of 
their complaints to Parliament ; the 
Press is bound, by the principles on 
which its existence as a pees | is de- 
fended, to constitute itself their ad- 
vocate. 

But the interests of the Shipowners 
are the interests of the empire. If the 

uestion raised upon them, did not 
involve the distress of a single soul, it 
would nevertheless be one of the very 
highest national importance. If it did 
not affect individual fortune—if it did 
not touch the bread of industry—if it 
had no connexion with the sources of 
trade and riches—it would still be 
this question—Is tHe British Em-~ 
PIRE TO RETAIN ITS SUPREMACY ON 
THE OCEAN, AND TO BE PRESERVED 
FROM DISMEMBERMENT ? 

Such, we say, is the question which 
the oe have raised, separating 
it wholly from their personal interests. 
When, in addition to this, it mani- 
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festly involves the fortunes and bread 
of a large portion of the community, 
and has powerful direct bearing on 
the commerce and wealth of the na- 
tion, it will be readily conceded, that 
amore important public question could 
not be propounded. 

The Shipowners consist of men of 
all parties and creeds, and no party 
could benefit itself by espousing their 
cause. They have, therefore, been 
strictly confined to merits. They 
have not been able to appeal on party 
principles to the Whigs, or the Tories ; 
the Catholics or the Protestants. They 
have been bound to a plain recital of 
facts, a description of the causes and 
extent of their distress, and a praycr, 
not that Parliament would act upon 
their mere assertions and opinions, 
but that it would receive such proofs 
of the truth of their allegations as 
they were prepared to offer, and then 
act according to its own judgment. 

The circumstance, that the Ship- 
owners were thus demonstrably sepa- 
rated from party feelings and inter- 
ests, ought to have gained them the 
attention of all parties. But it un- 
fortunately happened that their dis- 
tress overthrew the doctrines which all 
parties had sanctioned. Every party, 
therefore, had an interest in opposing 
them. 

A 
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The Press, which is at present both 
a disgrace and a scourge to the coun- 
try, has heaped a mass of scurrility on 
the Shipowners, because they have 
been actuated by personal interest. 
They have been so actuated undoubt- 
edly, but for what object ? To obtain 
deliverance from loss and distress—to 
save their property from destruction— 
te preserve themselves and their fami- 
lies from ruin. Because they have 
been incited by personal interest to 
labour to do this, they have been stig- 
matised as men destitute of principle, 
and utterly unworthy of being listen- 
ed to by Parliament and the country. 
This very personal interest formed 
the most powerful, equitable, and con- 
stitutiona claim they could have had 
on the Legislature for attention and 
relief. 

And now what is the character of 
that interest by which their opponents 
have been influenced? The exist- 
ence of their distress proved that Mi- 
nisters had acted very unwisely ; if 
their allegations touching the causes 
had been proved before Parliament, 
this would have proved that Mr Hus- 
kisson, and his colleagues, had inflict- 
ed a vital injury on the empire, and 
were utterly unfit to remain in office. 
Mr Huskisson, and his official bre- 
thren stood, as public men, in the si- 
tuation of him who is arraigned at the 
Old Bailey for a capital felony. The 
distress, and the evidence touching its 
causes, formed a charge, which, if 
substantiated, would have been suffi- 
cient for depriving them of official re- 
vauren and ym They were 
re impe personal inte- 
rest to underrate te conceal 
the causes, and resist inquiry, to the 
utmost. The personal interest which 
influenced them, was of so vicious a 
character, that Parliament ought to 
have taken nothing from them upon 
trust—it ought to have been satisfied 
with no defence save one composed of 


unassailable proofs. 
_. ‘The parties of which the House of 
Sree peken Te emit 
wi im. 7 sup- 
ported the abolition of the Naviga- 
tion Laws; they had sanctioned the 
eciprocity Treaties, In doing this, 
the Whigsand Radicals had been the 
Toudest. They were therefore put 
upon their defence, as well as the Mi- 
nistry. They were compelled to array 
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themselves against the Shipowners ; or 
to admit that they had promulgated 
erroneous principles, and assisted to 
make destructive changes. 

The Ministry and House of Com. 
mons were, of course, accused parties, 
instead of being disinterested judges. 
Personal interest commanded them to 
decide against the Shipowners, with- 
out any reference to the merits of the 
question ; no matter how true and 
just the complaints of the Shipowners 
might be, they had a powerful per- 
sonal interest in pronouncing them to 
be false and unjust. 

The Press—the polluted and un- 
principled Press—had a mighty inte« 
rest in taking the part of its disciples 
and masters. The Visionary could 
not do otherwise than defend his own 
ruinousdoctrines—the Party-toolcould 
not resign the benefits he drew from 
party—the Sycophant could not sa- 
crifice the dinners and promises of his 
patron—the Adventurer could not so 
far forget himself as to draw his pen 
for the Shipowners from whom hecould 
gain nothing, when, by so doing, he 
would give mortal offence to official 
men and party leaders, who had every- 
thing to bestow. Lord Goderich lately 
thought good to boast of the indepen- 
dence of the Press; he might as well 
have boasted of the independence of the 
galley-slave ; for the one is asindepen- 
dent as the other. The Press is not 
the less bought, because it is not 
bought as cattle are in Smithfield- 
market. Where is the publication 
which dare follow principle to the in- 
jury of itssale? Where is the writer 
who dare sacrifice the favour of the 
public men on whom he depends for 
preferment? Where is the scribe, 
who is sufficiently honest to render 
himself obnoxious to the leaders of 
every party, to resign his ambition, 
and to cast from him his only hope 
of making friends and bettering his 
fortuné,—merely for the sake of his 
country? Such publications and wri- 
ters exist, but they form the trifling 
exeeption. ‘The officer who hazards 
his life for his country in the army, 
or navy, can hope for the reward which 
virtuous ambition may justly pant 
for ; but the political writer, who ha- 
zards what is dearer to him than life 
for his country against party, is sure, 
by so deing, to blast his prospects, and 
to close to himself every. avenue to 
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honours and preferment. For such a 
writer, his country can do nothing ; 
-favour must raise him, or party 
ostility must rain him. It unfor- 
tunately happens that the temptations 
and rewards, the pains and penalties, 
all combine to drag the political Press 
from honesty and patriotism. Speak- 
ing generally, this Press, from its very 
nature, is made by trading profit, in- 
troductions, dinners, promises, and 
obligations, the unprincipled slave of 
party-leaders. When all party-lead- 
ers arrayed themselves against the 
Shipowners, it of course did the same ; 
its interests imperiously commanded 
it to do so; by acting differently, it 
would have hazarded everything, with- 
out the hope of gaining anything. 

The infiuence of personal interest 
was therefore as powerful on the one 
side as on the.other, The Shipown- 
ers were the accusers, complaining of 

ievous wrongs ;—the Ministry, Par- 

iament, and the Press, were the accu- 
sed, put upon their defence. It was 
ludicrous enough for Mr Huskisson— 
the Minister who would have been an- 
nihilated by public indignation if the 
allegations of the Shipowners had been 
established before Parliament—to de- 
claim against the Shipowners for being 
actuated by interest, just as though 
he had been a judge perfectly disin- 
terested and impartial. 

General Gascoigne’s motion came 
on ata very unfortunate moment. The 
new Ministry had just been formed, 
and it was felt by itself and its friends, 
that the smallest concession to the 
Shipowners would injure its character 
and go far towards its annihilation. 
The ie of the new Opposition were 
pledged against the motion. Party 
excitement was at the highest pitch, 
and it was wholly in favour of the 
Ministry. The hearty zeal of General 
Gascoigne, and the manly, indepen- 
dent conduct of Mr Liddell deserve 
the highest praise ; but they had no 
supporters. We wish heartily, that 
the ability displayed by Mr Liddell 
bad been reserved for a reply to Mr 
Huskisson, The House of Commons, 
as a whole, desired no discussion—it 
desired to hear Mr Huskisson, and him 
only—and it was prepared to believe 
everything he advanced. He spoke, 
and, of course, his speech was uproar~ 
jously applauded as unanswerable. 
The duty of examining.it was aban- 
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doned by every member of this House, 
and we shall now attempt to discharge 
it. 
Before proceeding to the case of the 
Shipowners, the Right. Honourable 
Gentleman adverts with great triumph 
to the condition of the Silk Trade. He 
states that notwithstanding the pre+ 
dictions which were put forth touche 
ing the ruin of this trade, “‘ The House 
(last year) resolved to abide the result 
of the alteration which was then about 
to take place”—that the new law came 
into operation—that notwithstanding 
this the Silk Trade suffered less from 
the distress of the times than any 
other extensive manufacture, and is 
now in prosperity. His assertions are, 
in substance, that not the least change 
was made in the law which was at- 
tacked and petitioned against ; they 
will bear no other meaning. 
The plain, naked facts of the case 
are these. 
In 1824, a law was passed which 
permitted foreign wrought silks to be 
emported for home consumption into 
every port in the kingdom at an ad va- 
lorem duty of thirty per cent. This 
law, we say, was then ; it was 
placed in the statute book as a finish- 
ed law, but it was not to come into 
operation until July 1826. 
It was this law, this passed and fi- 
nished law, which was attacked 
the silk manufacturers, ourselves, 
others. 
This was the law against which 
the motion of Mr Ellice was direeted 
in the session of 1826. Mr Huskis- 
son met this motion with a —— s < 
he declared the allegations of the silk 
manufacturers to be untrue, and co« 
vered them with insult. Mr Canning 
proclaimed, that those who had taken 
the part of the silk manufacturers 
were utterly destitute of both reason 
and honesty. The House of Com- 
mons decided by an-immense majori- 
ty, that the law should not be altered. 
Immediately after, Mr Huskisson 
— this law—this law a ene aa 
so long passed and fini to 
winds. He actually abolished it, and 
substituted for it a new one. The 
= law proniBrrED Continental silks 

rom entering every in Great 
Britain, an ane in year ; ‘by 
altering the mede of levying the duty, 
it raised this duty on different articles 
to 35, 40, 45, and 50 per cent. This 
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new law contained regulations which 
were ex 
the stocks of certain kinds of silks 
which had been prepared by foreign 
manufacturers from entering the mar- 
ket—to rrouisit these manufacturers 
from sending any such silks if they 
did: not procure new machinery—and 
to Prouisit them in any case from 
sending any material quantity for a 
year to come. 

The new law, therefore, was to the 
silks of the Continent an absolute 
prohibition to importing, London ex- 
cepted. The restriction which com- 
pelled the foreign silks to pass through 
this expensive place, operated to the 
chief part of the nation as a heavy 
addition to the increased duties. In 
so far as the law was not a prohibitory 
one, it was filled with vexatious re- 
strictions, having no other object than 
to throw impediments in the way of 
the foreign manufacturer. 

When this new law was in progress 
through Parliament, Mr Huskisson 
stated that the Silk Manufacturers 
were satisfied with it—that his altera- 
tions had removed their objections. 

Nevertheless he labours to make 
the country believe, that the law now 
in a is the one which was 
attacked and petitioned against: he 
labours to make the country believe 
that the predictions touching the first 
law have been falsified, when it was 
never suffered to have operation, but 
was replaced by one which carries re- 
striction to the verge of prohibition. 

But have the predictions respecting 


. the ruin and distress been falsified ? 


When it is said that a trade will be 
ruined by any particular measure, no 
one understands this to mean, that 
every member of it will be ruined, 
and that the trade will be annihilated 
in a few weeks, or months. The mean- 
ing intended and understood is, that 
many members will be ruined, that 
the whole will be distressed, and that 
the trade will be grievously reduced 
—will be prevented from being ever 
again prosperous—will be brought to 
comparative ruin. An extensive trade, 
in being brought to this, will gene- 
rally have occasional revivals ; the work 
will be one of some years. 

It is notorious, that, for more than 
a year, the Silk Trade was involved in 
ruin and distress. For several months, 
almost every gazette announced the 
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bankruptcy of two or three silk ma. 
nufacturers ; the manufacturers gene- 
rally were sustaining heavy losses; 
immense numbers of the workmen 
were wholly deprived of employment ; 
those who could obtain work could 
barely earn what would preserve them 
from famishing. The Silk Trade was 
brought to the condition which had 
been ptedicted. 

What was the cause? At the mo- 
ment when the ruin and distress bee 
gan, the silk-mercers suspended their 
purchases. They did this solely on 
account of the expected change. Up 
to the time for the admission of foreign 
silks, they bought only from hand to 
mouth, that they might be out of stock 
when such silks were admitted. For 
a long time before this admission, the 
consumers of silks suspended their 
purchases as far as possible, solely on 
account of it. Under any circumstan- 
ces, if the country had generally been 
in the greatest prosperity, this would 
have been sufficient to involve the Silk 
Trade in ruin and distress. 

When foreign silks were admitted, 
prices and wages in this country had 
sustained a reduction of one third from 
the ruin and distress. Notwithstand- 
ing this, and the increased duty on 
foreign silks, our manufacturers could 
tnaielly ‘compete with the foreign ones ; 
in some articles they were undersold 
by the latter. If the foreign silks had 
entered the market under the first law, 
or if they had entered it under the ex 
isting law, when the trade was in reas 
sonable prosperity, and when prices and 
wages were what they had always been 
in times of reasonable prosperity, they 
would have brought as much ruin and 
distress upon the trade as it has suffer- 
ed. If they had entered the market 
under the first law, they would speedi- 
ly have destroyed the valuable branch- 
es of the trade. 

Mr Huskisson asserts, that the Silk 
Trade suffered less distress than any 
other extensive manufacture ; we are 
convinced that it suffered far more. 
Our conviction is grounded on the fole 
lowing fact. In 1824, there were clear 
ed for home consumption 3,518,117 
Ibs. of raw silk ; but in 1826, there 
were only cleared 1,964,188 Ibs. The 
falling off in thrown silk, not dyed, 
was in a greater proportion. This is 
decisive, particularly when it is ree 
membered that the distress existed 
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during of 1825. Was there a 

A wr falling off in the manu- 
facture of raw cotton, or wool, or iron? 
No such thing. 

Because the Silk Trade has not been 
in a few months utterly annihilated, 
Mr Huskisson argues, that all the pre- 
dictions touching the effects of his 
change have been falsified. He rates 
the ruin and distress under which the 
Trade so long laboured, as nothing ; 


‘and endeavours to delude the country 


into the belief that his change in no 
degree produced them. 

When foreign silks were admitted, 
a powerful feeling against the change 
of law pervaded the whole community ; 
and the mass of our lovely country- 
women determined to buy British silks 
only, without any reference to the qua- 
lity of the foreign ones. The smaller 
mercers who could not import, spread 
the opinion far and wide that foreign 
silks were inferior to British ones. 
The country generally was in great 
distress. The price of British silks 
was at the glut figure; it was one 


‘third,—nay, nearly one half lower 


than it had been in reasonably prosper- 
ous times. All this conspired power- 
fully to check the import of foreign 
silks. Stijl, in the first six months, such 
silks were imported to the value of 
more than L.322,000. If to this value 
we add one third as duty, foreign silks, 
to the value of nearly a million 
entered the market in the legal way 
in the first six months. In addition 
to this, smuggling, from the increased 
facilities given to it, was carried on to 
a very great extent. 

And now, what is the present con- 
dition of the Silk Trade? For the last 
two years, the manufacturers and 
throwsters have been carrying on a lo- 
sing business, and they are doing so at 
this moment. There may be excep- 
tions, although we have not heard of 
any; but generally they are at this 
moment losing heavily by their trade ; 
they are selling at prices which will 
not protect them from loss, saying no-= 
thing of profit. At the spring sale of 
the East India Company, the greater 
proportion: of the silk was bought by 
the country manufacturers, who are 
now offering the goods manufactured 
from it, in London, at prices which 
will only return them what they gave 
for the raw article.. Were prices to be 
raised so far as to afford adequate pro 
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fits to the master, and uate w 

to the workman, ihe silks aga 
be undersold by the continental ones 
imported in the legal manner. In 
light French goods, and the better 
kinds of India goods, our manufac- 
turers are undersold vi the foreigner, 
after he has paid the uty 

It is argued by some that few con- 
tinental silks are imported, because 
the quantity cleared at the custom- 
house is not large. The truth is, our 
importers are not “ liberal” enough to 
pay a duty of 35 or 45 per cent, when 
they can have the goods for paying 
what is equal to one of only 15. Mr 
Huskisson and his “ hirelings” main- 
tained, that the admission of foreign 
silks at a duty would destroy smug- 
gling ; we maintained that it would 
increase it, and experiment has not de- 
cided against us. While the prohibi- 
tion was in force, most kinds of French 
silks, if not all, and India Bandanas, 
could be easily distinguished, therefore 
they could not be openly exposed for 
sale ; but now after a dealer gets them 
into his shop, he is free from all risk 
whatever. An importer has only to 
buy his goods in France and bring 
them to the coast; people will there 
solicit him for the honour of smug- 
gling them for him, on their own re 
sponsibility, at a premium of 15 
cent ; and to gain bis confidence, they 
will prove to him that they are em- 
ployed by the first London houses. 
Smuggling is now carried on toa great- 
er extent than ever, and the country is 
full of smuggled silks. 

Mr Huskisson asserts, that ‘* more 
real improvement has been made in 
the silk manufacture of this country 
within the last twelvemonth, than had 
been made for half a century before.” 
We marvel greatly that any man could 
be found to make such an assertion. 
With regard to quality, every one of 
our fair countrywomen knows, that 
far more improvement was made in 
British silks in the few a that pre« 
ceded the opening of the trade, than 
has been made since ; and with regard 
to price, the cheapness arises mainly 
from the loss of the-manufacturer, the 
bad wages of the workmen, and the 
low price of the raw article. Improve- 
ments have, we believe, been made in 
machinery and in dyeing, but these 
alone have had no material effect on 
either price or quality. 
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_., Ifthe assertion were correct, and if 
sory bythe change of lane eshould 
the Ww, we sho 
a a pg 5 


still protest, as ve formerly pro- 
against the tyrannical and dia- 
bolical principle, that compulsion may 


be yed for producing improve- 
ment—that our manufacturers may be 
told.by their rulers, You shail im- 
prove or be ruined. But the improve- 
ment, be it what it may, cannot be 
wholly ibed to the admission of 

i 3 without this, our silk 


manufacture could and would have 
improved. Every one knows that the 
greatest improvements were made in 
our manufactured articles, when fo- 
po a ay. apa were prohibited from 
enteri e market. 
Mr Huskisson observes—“ I say, 
that at this moment, those (the Bri- 
tish) manufacturers are not only fear- 
less of the rivalry of France in foreign 
markets, but, in some articles, are able 
to undersell the French manufacturer, 
even in his own market.” 
Now, what is the fair legitimate 
_ meaning of this, according to the com- 
mon construction of language ; and 
what is the opinion which it is calcu- 
lated and intended by its author to 
uce in the country? Simply this, 
our manufacturers cam compete 
with the French ones in foreign mar- 
kets, not only in this or that petty ar- 
ticle, but in all the important produc- 
tions of the trade—in silk goods ge- 


nerally. 

‘Well, what is the fact? In all the 
important productions of the trade, 
our. manufacturers cannot compete at 
all with the French ones in foreign 
markets—they export none—they are 
undersold by the French ones in their 
home market, after the latter have 
paid from 15 to 40 per cent in premium 
or —notwithstanding that they 
are selling at a loss, the country is 
ane with _— silks. Pome 

important uctions of the 
sbeyeenmnet compete with the pe 
in quality, putting price out e 
jon.” What. th 


gestion. ey smu into 
consists of an article which has 


not been made there, and of the hand- 
kerchiefs we are about te describe. 
Mr Huskisson then says—“ So lite 
tle do they dread the competition of 
Bandana handkerchiefs, against which 
no rate,of duty, however high, we 
were assured, could affyrd protection, 
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that silk handkerchiefs are now-.ac- 

tually weaving in England for. the 

purpose af being sent out to the In- 
ian market.” 

This is evidently calculated and in- 
tended to produce the belief in the 
country, that our manufacturers can 
compete with, and eyen undersell the 
Indian ones in Bandanas generally— 
in the descriptions cape used—in 
truth, in all descriptions. 

Well, what is the fact here? India 
Bandanas pay a duty, which, on the 
lowest qualities, amounts to 55 per 
cent, and yet our manufacturers can- 
not compete with the middling and best 
qualities. India Bandanas are selling 
in the London shops for considerabl: 
less than the British ones. The tru 
is this. Some of the country manufac~ 
turers worked up the spun silk—the 
waste— into Bandanas of the most 
coarse and wretched description, which 
we believe they sold for somewhat less 
than two shillings each. It was in- 
tended to send some of them to India 
on speculation, but the intention was 
abandoned—the order was recalled, 
and no British Bandanas are weaving, 
or have been wove for the Indian mar- 
ket. These are the “ articles” in which 
our manufacturers “ are able to under 
sell the French manufacturer even in 
his own market.” Our manufacturers 
cannot charge less than thirty-two 
shillings for such Bandanas as can be 
bought at the East India House for 
eighteen shillin 

Badas the condition of the Silk Trade 
is, it will soon be worse. The restric- 
tion of importing only into the of 
London will soon aiion and ten the 
silks of the continent may be brought 
into any port. The throwster cannot 
now compete with the foreigner, and 
the duty on foreign thrown silk will 
soon undergo a material reduction. 
The additional wages which the work~ 
men lately gained will soon be taken 
from them ; the masters made the ad- 
vance solely to get their goods home, 
that they might not lose the season for 
selling them. In some of the manu- 
factories, the hands have already been 
put on short time ; the workmen now 
are in a very miserable condition, and 
they have nothing before them but.a 
repetition of their late want of employ- 
ment and distress. 

If it be asked, why the silk manu- 
facturers continue in business, when 
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they cannot do it without loss, the an- 
swer is, many of them continue in it 
solely because they cannot dispose of 
their manufactories. 

Much less silk is at present manu- 
factured in this country than was ma- 
nufactured in it before the change of 
law. If the trade continue a losing 
one for two or three years longer, its 
almost total destruction must of ne- 
cessity be the consequence. 

And now, what will our readers 
think of Mr Huskisson’s statement 
respecting the Silk Trade? They will 
think with us, that a more barefaced 
and shameful attempt to delude the 
eountry was never made even by any 
newspaper scribbler. 


In entering on the case of the Ship- 
owners, Mr Huskisson attacks those 
of Scarborough and Greenock, for pe- 
titioning Parliament, on the ground 
that more British and less Foreign 
Shipping entered these ports in 1826 
than in the preceding year. Their pe- 
titions, as he admits, complained of 
the influx of foreign ships, not into 
these particular ports, but into the 
British ports generally. Now, the ad- 
van granted to the foreigners 
have had the same effect upon the 
ships belonging to the Shipowners of 
Scarborough and Greenock which they 
have had upon the ships belonging to 
other Shipowners. Have ships re- 
tained their value at Scarborough, 
while they have lost nearly half of it 
at London? Have freights been plen- 
tiful and high at Greenock, while 
they have been scarce and ruinously 
low at Liv 1? No. The loss of 
value, want of employment, and losing 
freights, have necessarily been uni- 
versal. The Shipowners, therefore, 
of these two ports had as much cause 
to petition as the Shipowners of any 
other port ; and they would have had 
the same cause if not a single foreign 
vessel had entered either. One gen~ 
tleman of Scarborough is, we believe, 
part owner of between thirty and for- 
‘ty vessels. These do not all sail from 

th ; they sail from various 

ports, and their owner is practically 

a Shipowner of London and other 

rts, as well as of the one in which 

edwells. The case is similar with 
many of the Shipowners. 

In examining what he says of the 
Shipowners, we must, in the first 
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place, state their leading complaints. 
These were— 
1. That the Shipowners were in’ the 
t distress. ; 

See em tee 
mainly produ e iprocit 
Treaties, and perily, by the new Colo. 
nial System. 

8. That the Reciprocity Treaties gave 
the foreigner a t advantage over 
them, and left them wholly without 
that protection which had been given 
to the members of every other inte- 
-_ That —_ ansatian had multi- 
plied foreign ships in the a 
countries with which they had 
concluded, and had reduced freights 
in the trade with those countries to 
such an extent, that the British Shipe 
owner could no longer compete in this 
trade with the foreign one. That the 
glut and reduction of freights in the 
trade with those European countries 
had necessarily produced a glut and 
reduction of freights in the carrying 
trade generally. 

The distress of the Shipowners is 
admitted by Mr Huskisson ; it is dis» 
puted by no one. ’ 

To have met their allegations touch- 
ing the causes in a satisfactory man+ 
ner, the right honourable gentleman 
ought evidently to have proved, in the 
first place, that the Reciprocity Treaties 
do nor give the foreigner any advan 
tage over them, or deny them that 
protection which is given to all other 
interests. Does he do this? No; he 
passes the matter in silence; he says 
not a syllable respecting it. 

The fact, then, is unquestioned and 
unquestionable, that these treaties place 
the a ship on wow with the 
British one in eo uties—they 
place the British Shipowner in the si- 
tuation which the farmer and silk ma~ 
nufacturer would be in, should ft 
corn and silks be admitted duty free. 
They do this when the farmer; thesilk, 
cotton, and woollen manufacturers, 
&e. &c. are all protected by duties. 

Can, then, the British Shipowner 
build and navigate his v at as 
ones rate as the i > Mr 
Huskisson says not a word tespecting 
it, but he putts loudly Mr Thompson, 
the member for Dover, who in. his 
speech asserted the affirmative. 

Mr Thompson, we isa 

ner in a Baltic house-:in the eity of 
aendon. He is a stripling, who lately 














left school for the counting-house, 
and whom the Dover radicals sent to 
Parliament at the last election, to en- 
lighten it with the marvellous disco- 
veries by his ledger. Our 
readers will have seen, that at the 
Westminster “‘ Purity Dinner” he was 
the loving brother of Sir F. Burdett, 
Sir R. Wilson, Mr Galloway, Mr 
Wooler, and the other “ Friends of 
the People.” In a question, having 
nothing to do with party politics, be- 
tween a distressed part of the people 
and the government, it was very na- 
tural for aes a pena of the 
people—this enemy of power—to be 
the outrageous sostitink vethe distress- 
peck in defence of men in power 
their all abuse of it. Such 
is the inYariable conduct of the school 
of politicians to which he belongs. 
Mr Thompson asserted roundly, that 
the British Shipowners could build 
and navigate vessels at as cheap a rate 
as the Shipowners of other countries. 
These patriots—these liberals—pos- 
sess prodigious powers of assertion. 
Of course, he tendered no proofs, and 
it would be very idle in us to refute 
what has been again and again refuted 
shes most unassailable proofs, and 
t has even been admitted by Mr 
Huskisson. It is notorious, that the 
cost of materials, labour, provisions, 
&c. for the building and navigating of 
ships is less in other countries than in 
this ; and that in some of the Reci- 
procity countries, it is little more than 
f of what it is in this country. 
Amidst the odd exploits of Mr 
Thompson, he boasted that he had 
detected the Shipowners in an attempt 
to impose upon Parliament. The fact 
was this. By a misprint, for which 
the government was accountable, the 
number of 320 was substituted for 220. 
This was the foundation of his boast. 
The fact, therefore, is unimpeach- 
ed—Mr Huskisson admitted it on a 
former occasion, and he is now silent 
——e it—that the Shipowners of 
of the or me countries 
can build and navigate ships at a far 
eheaper rate than the British Ship- 
owners. 
It naturally arises from this, that 
i hipow egy aerdawy 
oreign Shipowners, which the Bri- 
tish ones could not a without 


loss ; precisely as that price of corn 

would leave a profit to the foreign 

grower, which would ruin the British 
4 
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one. From this it necessarily follows, 
that, in the carrying trade with those 
Reciprocity countries, freights have 
been so far reduced that they subject 
the British Shipowner to loss, while 
the foreign one can afford to take them. 

If foreign wheat should be admit- 
ted duty free into Kent and Essex 
alone, while it should be excluded 
from all the rest of the kingdom, how 
would this operate? Would it merely 
reduce the price of wheat in Kent and 
Essex, without affecting it in the other 
counties? No. The wheat of Kent 
and Essex thrown out of consumption 
in them by the foreign wheat, would 
be sent into the other counties, until it 
made the reduction of price universal. 
The ruinous price and glut produced 
in these two counties, would soon per- 
vade the whole kingdom. 

The Reciprocity ‘Treaties have ope- 
rated in a precisely similar manner. 
They first produced losing freights 
and glut in the carrying trade with 
various of the countries with which 
they had been concluded. The ine- 
vitable consequence was, ships crowd 
ed from this trade into the other de- 
partments of the carrying trade, until 
they rendered the losing freights and 

lut universal, It mattered not that 
oreign ships were wholly excluded 
from various branches of the carrying 
trade: the advantages conceded to 
them in some, enabled them to affect 
the whole. If the Shipowners find 
that freights are lower in one trade 
than in another, they send their ships 
from the oue to the other, until they 
produce an equalization. In the na- 
ture of things, freights cannot be re- 
gularly ruinously low in the Baltic 
trade, and profitable in the trade with 
Canada ad other parts. 

This was the ground taken by the 
Shipowners. They did not aver that 
foreign ships had loon admitted into, 
and were monopolising, every branch 
of the carrying trade ; they maintained 
that such ships had obtained advan- 
tages in some of the branches, through 
the Reciprocity Treaties, which ren- 
dered it impossible for British ones 
to compete with them in these branches 
—that from this, such ships had mul- 
tiplied, and had rendered freights 
ruinously low in these branches—and 
that such multiplication, and reduc- 
tion of freights, rendered freights 
ruinously low in every branch of the 
carrying trade. They maintained far 
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ther, that, in consequence, their pro- 

had been most seriously reduced 

n value, and was threa with to- 
tal destruction. 

Now, what is Mr Huskisson’s re- 
ply ? It must be obvious to all—even 
to thé most simple of his worsltip- 
pers—that to have met the Shipowners 
in a full, fair, and satisfactory man- 
ner, he ought to have proved, that, 
IN THE TRADE WITH THE RECIPRO- 
CITY COUNTRIES IN QUESTION, FO- 
REIGN SHIPS HAD NOT MULTIPLI- 
EP DISPROPORTIONATELY—THAT IN 
THIS TRADE FREIGHTS HAD NOT 
BEEN RUINOUSLY REDUCED BY THE 
EFFECTS OF THE TREATIES—AND 
THAT SUCH A REDUCTION OF FREIGHTS 
IN THIS TRADE HAD NOT REDUCED 
FREIGHTS RUINOUSLY IN THE WHOLE 
CARRYING TRADE. 

Does he prove this? No. He leaves 
the material points wholly unnoticed. 
Not a word does he say of the effect of 
the Reciprocity Treaties on ships and 
freights in the trade with the coun- 
tries with which they have been con- 
cluded. He practically asserts the 
complaint of the Shipowners to be 
merely that—looking at the carrying 
trade as a whole—British shipping is 
decreasing, and Foreign is increasing ; 
and his reply in substance is—Look- 
ing at the carrying trade as a whole, 
or looking at it separately from the 
coasting trade, if Foreign ships have 
increased, British ones have increased 
likewise ; if fewer British ships were 
preceding in the last year than in the 

ing one, fewer Foreign ones were 
employed likewise. British ships are 
about as numerous as ever; and they 
had in the last year about as much em- 
ployment as ever ; therefore, the com~- 


— of the Shipowners is ground- 
ess. 


We will assume the following case : 
—Foreign wheat is admitted duty free 
into Kent and Essex, but excluded 
from other county. In conse- 
quence, the quarter of wheat falls to 
85s., not only in Kent and Essex, but 
throughout the kingdom. * The agri 
¢eulturists are plunged into deep dis- 
tress, and they ascribe it, in petition- 
ing Parliament, to the admission of 
the Foreign wheat. Ministers make 
this reply—You have as much land as 
ever; and you grow and sell about as 
much wheat as ever ; if you sold some- 
what less Jast ‘year, the foreigner sold 
Jess likewise. « 

You. XXII. 
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The admission of the Foreign wheat 
therefore, carmot possibly have pha 
the reduction of ‘price’ and your dis- 
tress. 

In a case like this, every one would 
clearly see that the ruinous price had 
been produced by the admission of fo- 
reign wheat ; and Ministers would be 
derided, as men itively insane, 
should they give the reply we have 
traced. Yet, in a precisely similar 
case, Mr Huskisson gives a pretisely 
similar reply. You have about as 
many ships as ever; these ships last 
year had about as much employment 
as ever; therefore the concessions made 
to Foreign ships cannot possibly have 
injured you, or have reduced freights. . 

In such a case as we have . 
it would be obvious to all that agri- 
eulture was in a state of rapid decay ; 
that agricultural capital was sustain- 
ing incalculable waste ; and that a vast 
portion of land would soon be thrown 
out of cultivation: If it should bé - 
said by Ministers—It is impossible for 
agriculture to be in a state of decay, 
because about as much land is culti- 
vated, and as much wheat is grown, 
as formerly, what would be ht 
of them? ‘Yet Mr Huskisson prac- 
tically says the same in a similar case. 
He maintains that the Shipping In- 
terest is not in a state of docty, ey 


_ because in the last year no 


diminution took place in the number 
of, and employment for ships, al- 
though he admits it to be in great dis- 
tress. He maintains this, althou it 
is notorious, that independen the 
losses the Shipowners are sustaining in 
the navigating of their vessels, nearly 
half the value of these vessels has 
been swept away. 

Mr Huskisson’s official documents, 
appended to his nag ere are as Bi- 
lent respecting the material points 
urged by the Shipowners, as his speech. 
He is prodigiously wroth because it 
was alleged against him, that in his 
last year's speech he jumbled 
ther the foreign and the coasting trade, 
for the F pty of concealing that 
there had been a great yay 
British shipping employed in the Fo- 
reign trade of the country.” It is 


‘fact, deny it as he may, that he did 


jumble together these trades, and the 

Colonial one with them, to make the 

potion bitin thes Be ta eg mer 

one no injury. To protect himself, 

as he says, from being again assailed 
B 
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with the charge, he produces a return 

of the tonnage employed by the whole 

foreign trade, and a variety of other 
returns ; and yet, strange to say! the 
only return that would have been sa- 

Siafectory. he neither gives nor alludes 

to. 

,A return of tae Britisn anv Fo- 
REIGN TONNAGE EMPLOYED IN THE 
TRADE WITH THE RECIPROCITY COUN- 
TRIES FOR THE LAST SIX OR SEVEN 
YEARS, was essential for refuting the 
Shipdiners. Such a return. would 
have been decisive. He does not give 
one, and not the smallest information 
can be extracted from the whole of his 
documents put together respecting 
such tonnage. We of course speak of 
the documents given with his speech. 

The return of the tonnage of the 
foreign trade comprehends the trade 
with every foreign independent coun- 
try. The trade with China, Turkey, 

Russia, Spain, &c. is “ jumbled up” 
asa whole with the trade with the Re- 
ciprocity countries; no division is 
made; the trade with each country is 
not given ; the trade with the whole 
of these countries together employed 
in each year so many tons of British 
and Foreign shipping. From this re- 
turn, Mr Huskisson argues in this 
manner—In your foreign trade, looking 
at it as a whole, there has been no ma- 
terial falling off in the employment for 
British shipping ; therefore, the Reci- 
procity Treaties havedone no mischief, 
and the complaints of the Shipowners 
sa” iv yemmmery 

t essential information, to which 
he does not even allude, we will en- 
deavour to give. It appears from of- 

- sam: documents, that the haya and 

oreign tonnage employed in the trade 
with Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 

Prussia, and Germany, in the last six 

years, was as under: 


British tons. Foreign tons. 
1821, 205,648 . 105,033 
1822, 221,498 142,915 
1823, 193,679 . 213,446 
1824, 189,602 . 368,275 
1825, 330,427 . 494,593 
1826, 247,492 $36,217 


Before we comment on this increase 
of Foreign shipping, we must make 
the following quotation from Mr Hus- 
kisson’s pamphlet : 

“ Of what description of vessels 
does the House suppose a great pro-~ 
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portion of this increase (the whole ine 
crease) in the amount of Foreign tons 
nage to consist ? One-fourth of them 
is under fifty tons burden; and: the 
whole, upon an average, falls short of 
one hundred tons each. They are chiefs 
ly employed in carrying on the daily 
intercourse with France, the Nethers 
lands, and other adjacent ports, with 
this country. This mighty commers 
cial marine may be seen at Dover, 
Ramsgate, Southampton, Rochester, 
and the other sea-ports from Plymouth 
to Hull, bringing, beside passengers, 
(for all the passage and steam-vessels 
are included in this return,) eggs, 
butter, vegetables, poultry, fish, fruit, 
and other trifling articles.” He then 
bursts forth in the following magnifi- 
cent manner—*“‘ Such is the character 
of about one-fourth of the tonnage 
which helps to swell the numerical 
return of foreign ships, which threat. 
en to overwhelm the commercial mae 
rine of this country! Many of them 
come with one tide, and return with 
the next. Is this the nursery for foe 
reign seamen, which is to dislodge us 
from our rank among the maritime 
powers of the world? Arethe men 
trained up in this school to be fora 
moment put in comparison with those 
who navigate our ships to the remo- 
test extremity of the globe? As well 
might you compare the establishment 
of a stage-coach plying between Pad- 
dington and the Bank, with that of 
a mail between Edinburgh and Lon- 
on.” ’ 

This is marvellously brilliant and 
overpowering, although the coach part 
of it is less.so than it might have been. 
We must nevertheless demolish it ut- 
terly. 

In the first place, the average of all 
the Foreign tonnage inwards yields 
126 tons for each vessel, while the 
average of the British yields only 121 
tons for each vessel. ‘The average on 
all the ships possessed by this country 
only gives about 107 tons to each. 

In the second place, There has been 
a decrease of French tonnage since 
1821 ; therefore, the increase of Fo- 
reign tonnage does not include a single 
French vessel. The statement which 
we have given excludes the ships of 
the Netherlands. The increase of 
Foreign tonnage consists, in not a 
small part, of American tonnage. In 
1821, 129,295 tons—in 1823, 153,453 
tons—and in 1825, 181,033 tons, of 
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American tonnage entered our ports. 

Mr Huskisson will scarcely say that 

the additional American ships are em- 

ployed in the trade with France, &c. 

and are petty ones, which bring eggs 

and bones ; neither will he say that 

the additional ships from Prussia and 

the other countries we have named, 

are employed in this trade, and are of 
such a.description. The increase of 
Foreign tonnage since 1821 does nut 

comprehend a single French vessel—it 

consists in but a comparatively trifling 

degree of vessels from the Netherlands 

—it consists mainly of Prussian, Swe 

dish, Norwegian, Danish, German, 

and American ships—and it consists, to 

a great extent, of good-sized and large 

vessels. 

What then are we to think of his 
representation ? ‘T'o ascribe it wholly 
—to ascribe it in the most minute de- 
gree—to honest ignorance, is utterly 
impossible ; and to what beside can 
we ascribe it? Were we to give the 
answer, we should be called abusive ; 
we therefore leave it to be given by 
the country. 

.. Mr Huskisson states, that some of 
the foreign ships are employed in 
bringing bones ; and that the bones, 
by increasing the production of corn, 
roultiply employment for our own 
ships. - He assumes, that bones of the 
value of somewhat more than one 
hundred thousand pounds, will pro- 
duce an additional half million of 
quarters of corn. According to him, 
a pound’s worth of bones will pro- 
duce three or four additional quarters 
of corn ; an expenditure of a pound in 
bones will yield from five to eight 
pounds’ werth of corn to the farmer. 

.. This is really too absurd and mon- 
strous to require a word of refutation ; 
and yet the very Mr Curwen, who has 
on various occasions professed himself 
to be well acquainted with agricul- 
ture, actually declared that the speech 
which contained it was, with him, ir- 
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resistible! If members of Parliament 
will act in this manner, they may be 
assured that the consequences will not’ 
fall wholly upon others.* 

From the statement we have given, 
it will be seen that in 1821, before the 
Reciprocity Treaties were concluded, 
the trade with the countries we have 
named employed nearly twice as much 
British as Foreign shipping ; that as 
soon as these treaties began to operate, 
the employment of British shipping 
began to decrease ; and that in 1824' 
this trade employed nearly twice as: 
much foreign-as British shipping. 
This trade employed 31,896 tons less 
of British shipping in 1824, than if 
employed in 1822; while it employed 
225,360 tons more of Foreign shipping 
in 1824, than it employed in 1822. 

In 1823 and 1824, the treaties had 
fair and legitimate operation. British’ 
ships were not attracted from this 
ttalle by high freights in other trades ; 
they were driven from it, because the 
treaties disabled them for competing 
with foreign ships. , 

In 1825, the employment of Britislt 
tonnage in this trade greatly encrea~ 
sed. From the scarcity of ships, 
freights in it rose so far as to be very 
profitable to the British vessel.. They 
rose so far as to suspend for a short 
period competition. It will, however, 
be seen that the increase in British 
tonnage, compared with 1822, was only 
108,929 tons, while in Foreign, it was 
351,678 tons. The British ships did 
not regain what they had lost; they 
merely obtained the increased employs 
ment, for which Foreign ships d 
not be found. It is wholly above 
question, that in this year, the high 
freights rendered the treaties practis 
cally inoperative. Mr Huskisson hime 
self says, that in 1825, freights in the 
Baltic trade were very high. 

He says, it had been predicted that 
British ships would only be able to 
recover their lost ground in theForeign 





* Our readers are aware, that in the Session of 1826, Sir J. Wrottesley was-the 


bitter opponent of Mr Huskisson. 


He broadly intimated, that the latter was a 


“ Dunce,” and vehemently ridiculed his new system. Well, in the Session of 1827, 
the same Sir J. Wrottesley—yes, the very same Sir J. Wrottesley—has declared him- 
self to be a warm supporter of the present Ministry, and of course of Mr Huskisson. 
We spare comment. It is our duty to publish facts like this, especially when they 
relate to County Members. Whetlier it be possible to apply any corrective to the 
audacious system by which public men are at present regulating their conduct, we 
eannot tell; but we have not to learn, that it ought to be attempted. : 








ig 
trade at distant intervals, when some 
sudden flush of trade might enable 
pany a lapel y wagpeae by Sain 
ing freights ; exults greatly, 
p= om in’ this trade in. 1826, the 


falling off of Foreign was a 
trifle more than the falling off of Bri- 
tish tonnage. He asserts that this re-. 
futes the ‘ theorist,’ who put forth 
the Barry wank and observes :-—“ I 
am afraid there was no flush of foreign 
trade in 1826, which they can call in 
aid to bolster up their theory of last 
ear.” 

Mr Huskisson is afraid to no pur- 
pose. There was a very sudden, and 
a very large “ flush” in 1826; and 
this is not the less true, or notorious, 
because he was not contradicted in 
Parliament. About harvest it was 
suddenly discovered that a very large 
quantity of forcign corn would be 
wanted ; and immediately after har- 
vest, it was suddenly discovered that 

had opened the ports for 
foreign corn for a limited period. The 
time specified by Government—the 
season of the year—the high prices— 
everything conspired to urge the im- 
porters to import as much foreign corn 


as , and as soon nek a A 
larger flush of employmentfor shipping 
this could scarcely take 
' followed? Freights suddenly 


rose in the trade with the corn coun- 
tries in the north of Europe. A great 
number of the idle British ships were 
immediately sent out for foreign corn, 
some on charter, some on speculation 
to seek cargoes, and some to bring 
vol cargoes on owners’ account, 
a million of quarters of foreign 
corn were imported in 1826, while in 
several previous years the annual im- 
port of such corn had been compara- 
Tndependen nily of the forei 
t oreign corn 
called for by the bad harvest, the ex- 
pectation that the corn laws would be 
abolished, and the liberation of the 


caused the import of 
— in to be euubingiie for 
nearly the whole year. 

The means of employment for ship- 
ping furnished by the ees of fo- 
reign corn, were, to a great degree, a 
clear addition to the regular means of 
employment possessed by shipping in 
previous years, 

. A ruinous glut in Shipping mi st 
naturally have the effect of rendering 
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the treaties to a great degree inopera- 
tive. While a ship lies idle, she sub. 
jects the owner to a heavy positive 
oss in expenditure, exclusive of the 
interest of his capital. A vessel on the 
average will only endure twelve or 
fifteen years, therefore her profits 
ought to yield not only the common 
interest of capital, but a sufficient sum 
to cover her yearly Joss of value. This 
loss is estimated to be ten per cent, so 
that she ought to leave the owner fif- 
teen per cent, to allow him five per 
cent interest on his capital, and re- 
place its waste. If a Shipowner have 
a freight offered him, which will leave 
him only five per cent instead of fifteen, 
he will take it sooner than let his ship 
lieidle. It is in reality a losing freight ; 
if taken constantly, it would soon strip 
him of property ; but then it does not 
bring upon him so much loss as the 
continued idleness of his ship would 
do. In the choice of evils, he selects 
the least. 

In 1826, the sale of a ship, even at 
the sacrifice of nearly half - value, 
was scarcely a possibility. The Ship- 
owners had these things to choose from : 
1. To lose the whole interest of their 
capital, and incur a heavy loss beside 
in expenditure, by keeping their ves- 
sels idle at home. 2. To accept ina« 
dequate freights, which would relieve 
them from a portion of this loss, 3. 
To send their vessels in ballast to fo« 
reign countries on speculation, in the 
hope that they might be able to pick 
up cargoes. And, 4. To send their 
vessels abroad in ballast for cargoes 
bought by themselves, in the hope 
that the cargoes would yield profit to 
protect them from losing by the ships. 
They naturally chose the three latter. 

When a vessel is sent to a foreign 
port to seek a freight, she will of course 
accept the terms which foreign vessels 
are accepting, howeverinadequate they 
may be, and she will bring home only 
part of a cargo on such terms, sooner 
than return in ballast. If the expen- 
ses of her voyage be £800, it is better 
for her to earn £400, than nothing. 
Many ships, in 1826, were sent out in 
this manner to foreign ports, and our 
own colonies, the earnings of which 
fell greatly below their expenses. Ma- 
ny ships were sent toour North Ame- 
rican possessions to fetch timber on 
their owners’ account, solely because 
no other employment could be found 
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for them ; and on their return, the 
timber was scarcely saleable even at 
its cost price ; they, therefore, made 


ruinous voyages. speaking, 
the Sion wavbeed in the foreign 
trade in 1826, were employed at a loss 
to their owners—at such a loss as 
would soon deprive their owners of 
propensy——-and this enabled them to 
stand their ground for the moment in 
the official returns. 

We will assume this case. A silk 
manufactory in 1825 fully employed 
400 hands at good wages. Ia 1826, 
from the competition of foreign silks, 
wages are so far reduced, that the 
workmen cannot keep themselves out 
of debt, and the manufactory will on- 
ly afford work for 300 hands. ‘he 
workmen, from their inability to pro- 
cure other employment, accept the 
wages ; end the master agrees to di- 
vide the work among them, and thus 
to give to each a portion of employ- 
ment. Ministers, on- being petitioned, 
reply—This man employs as many 
hands as he did in 1825, therefore 
the foreign silks cannot have done him 
the least injury. 

In a similar case, Mr Huskisson 
ves a Similar reply. The ships ex- 

ted in 1826, and they were compel- 
led to take the losing employment, 
or to be idle. Many more were enga- 
ged in it than were necessary, and in 
consequence were scarcely half em- 
ployed in comparison with former 
— Mr Huskisson, however, pro« 

uces his tonnage return ; he says— 
About as many tons are entered as 
were entered in former years, there- 
fore the ships have been as fully em- 
ployed as ever, and the foreign ships 

ve done no injury. 

The countries of the North of Eu- 
rope sent us much less of some of their 
bulky articles in 1826, than they had 
sent in the preceding year. They sent 
less timber than they had done in any 
of the four preceding years. When 
this was the case, and when our ships 
were in their ports ready to accept the 
most inadequate freights, rather than 
return in ballast, their shipping in the 
trade with this country naturally de- 
creased. In respect of corn, our ships 
had a great advantage over theirs. The 
know that foreign corn would be 
admitted was first promulgated here. 
The time for the admission of such 
corn was short—abundance of British 
ships were at home idle, and these 
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were eagerly sent out—and the British 
ships already abroad were quickly en-: 
aged. From all this it ndturall - 
pened that British shipping maintain~ 
ed its ground better than Foreign ship~ 
ping, in the trade with the cor and 
timber countries, so far as regards the 
tonnage returns. ” 

It will be seen, that in 1826, in the 
trade with the five Reciprocity coun- 
tries we have named, British shiip-~ 
ping fell off in round numbers 83;000 
tons, while Foreign fell off 158,000 
tons. The falling off in Foreign 
ping was chiefly in that of Sweden and 
the timber countries. The decrease 
in 1826, compared with 1825, was; 


In Swedish tonnage, © 36,817 
In Prussian 64,143 
‘In Norwegian 61,847 

162,807 


The falling off in British tonnage in 
the trade with these countries was, 


3,802 





With Sweden, 
With Prussia, 80,704 
With Norway, - 1,900 
86,406 
In the trade with Denmark, British 


tonnage rose from 15,158 to 22,650. 
In the trade with Germany, it fell 
from 108,402 to 104,381. Danish ton- 
nage rose from 50,943 to 56,544 ; 
German tonnage fell from 79,250 to 
78,080. 

We did not want the timber, there« 
fore Foreign ships could no longer be 
employed in bringing it: we wanted 
the corn suddenly, and as speedily as 
possible, therefore British ships had 
an advantage over Foreign ones in be-. 
ing employed to bring it. 

Notwithstanding the glut, glut- 
freights, and the demand for corn, the 
trade with those countries only ‘em- 
ployed in round numbers 26,000 tons, 
more of British shipping in 1826; than 
it employed in 1822 ; while it employ. 
ed 194,000 tons more of Foreign ship- 
ping in 1826 than in 1822. 

To ascertain how far it is probable. 
that British shipping will be able to 
retain what it fad last year of the 
tradé with these countries, we will 
state the British and Foreign totmage. 
which the trade with po country 
employed in the last three ybats. ° 
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ae Tons Foreign. 

1824 ~—s:16,895 e 38,612 
1825 15,511 . 52,166 
1896 11,709 . 14,349 


In the three years which preceded 
1824, the British tonnage employed in 
this trade amounted to about 21,000 
tons yearly. The Foreign tonnage was 
about the same in 1823, whilein several 

ing years it was only about half 
amount of the British. The fall- 
ing off has been great and constant ; 
in the last year it was large. Our 
ipping seems likely to be driven 
wholly out of this trade. 
The trade with Norway employed in 


Tons British. Tons Foreign. 
1824, 6,798 . 119,761 
1825, 9,734 135,435 
1826, 7,834 . ~* 73,588 


In 1821, this trade employed, in 
round numbers, 12,000, and in the 
two following years, 9,000 tons of Bri- 
tish shipping. Judging from the past, 
our shipping has nothing to expect in 
this trade but decrease. 

The trade with Denmark employed 
in 


_ ons British. _ Tons Foreign. 
1824, 6,384 . 23,689 
1825, 15,158 50,943 
1826, 22,650 . 56,544 


This trade employed, in 1821, 5,312 
—in 1822, 6,679—and in 1823, 4,413 
tons of British shipping. In the two 
first of these years, it employed yearly 
about 4,000—and in the last 4,795 
tons of Foreign shipping. In it, since 
1821, British tonnage has risen from 
5,312 to 22,650; while Foreign has 
risen from 3,969 to 56,544. The in- 
crease of British in the last two arose 
from these causes :—the high freights 
of 1825—the demand for corn and 
want of ships in 1826—and the inabi- 
lity of the toreigner to build ships fast 

There is no ground for ho- 
ping that British shipping can main- 
tain itself in this trade. 

The trade with Prussia employed in 
Tons Foreign. 

140,806 


176,799 
112,656 


Tons British. 
92,351 
181,621 ° 
100,918 . 


1824, 
1825, 
1826, 


In 1821, this trade employed 75,513 
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_ The trade with Sweden employed 
in 4 
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tons British, and 34,287 tons Foreign, 
In 1822, it employed 100,184 -tons 
British, and 49,795 tons Foreign. And 
in 1823, it employed 80,484 tons Bri- 
tish, and 76,567 tons Foreign. It thus 
only employed about the same British 
tonnage in the last year, notwithstand- 
ing the demand for corn, which it 
employed in 1822 ; while it employed 
more than twice the amount of Foreign 
tonnage in 1826, which it employed 
in 1822. With regular freights, our 
shipping has nothing to expect in this 
trade but expulsion. 

aa trade with Germany employ- 

in 


Tons British. Tons Foreign, 
1824, 67,174 45,407 
1825, 108,402 79,250 
1826, 104,381 78,080 


In the preceding years, this trade 
employed in 


Tons British. Tons Foreign. 
1821, 90,280 8,576 
1822, $4,233 9,664 
1823, 78,302 11,336 


In 1820, this trade employed 108,359 
tons, and in the five preceding years 
it employed yearly between 90,000 
and 100,000 tons of British shipping: 
The high freights of 1825, barely 
enabled British shipping to reach, and 
the glut and demand for corn could 
not enable such shipping to reach, the 
point it occupied in 1820. Foreign 
tonnage between 1821 and 1826, rosé 
from 8,576 to 78,080 tons. With re- 
gular trade and freights, our shipping 
must decline in this trade. 

It must be borne in mind, that the 
British ships employed in the trade 
with these countries in 1826, were 
employed, speaking generally, at a 
heavy loss, while the Foreign ones were 
employed at a moderate profit. Our 
readers are aware that the inevitable, 
ultimate consequence of such a com- 
arm must be, the utter ruin of the 

osing parties. 

Mr Huskisson’s main argument in 
his last year’s speech was this: —If Foe 
reign shipping has increased, British 
shipping has increased far more in pro= 
portion. His main argument in the 
speech before us is this :—If British 
shipping has decreased, Foreign ship- 
ping has decreased far more in propors 
tion. Let our readers examine these 
arguments by the uncrring test, fure 
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nished by the figures we have extract 
ed from official documents. 

These facts are unassailable. 

1.. That the whole trade between 
this country, and the Reciprocity ones 
we have named, has increased so much 
in the last six or seven years, that it 
employed nearly double the gross ton- 
nage in the last, which it employed in 
the first year of the series. 

2. That the increase of tonnage has 
been nearly all monopolised by fo- 
reigners. The glut, ruinous freights, 
and demand for corn in the last year, 
did very little more than enable Bri- 
tish tonnage to remain stationary. 
Notwithstanding the operation of 
these, British tonnage was only about 
one-fifth more in 1826 than in 1821, 
while Foreign tonnage was more than 
trebled. 

3. That in 1821, British ships pos- 
sessed nearly two-thirds of this trade, 
and in 1826 Foreign ships possessed 
two-thirds of it, within 63,000 tons. 
The increase in it of British tonnage 
between 1822 and 1826 was only, in 
round numbers, 26,000 tons ; while the 
increase of Foreign shipping in the 
same period was 194,000 tons—nearly 
eight times greater. 

4. That while the Reciprocity Trea- 
ties were in full operation, British 
tonnage rapidly decreased, and Foreign 
increased yearly in the ratio of fifty 
per cent, in this trade. If the opera- 
tion of these treaties had not been sus- 
penderl in the two last years by acci- 
dental causes, little more than one 
half of the British tonnage would have 
been employed in it in the last year, 
which was employed in it six or eight 
years ago. 

5. That in the years preceding 1823, 

British shipping possessed one-half, 
and sometimes two-thirds, of the trade 
with Sweden. In 1824, it did not pos- 
sess one-third, and in 1825, it did not 
possess one-fifth of it. In 1826, this 
trade employed nearly three tons Fo- 
reign, to two tons British. Since 1821, 
British shipping has declined almost 
yearly in this trade, until it had fallen 
from 22,392 tons to 11,709. 
' 6. That in the trade with Norway 
since 1821, British shipping has fallen 
from 12,151 to 7,834 tons—has de- 
clined more than one-third ; while Fo- 
reign has risen from 50,376 to 73,588 
—has increased nearly one-half. In 
1823, the latter was 99,688 tons; in 
1824, it was 119,761 tons; and in 
1825, it was 135,435 tons, 
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7. That in 1821, British shi 
sessed considerably more than of 
the trade with Denmark, and in 1826, 
they d considerably less than 
one-third of it. In this trade, since 
1821, British tonnage has received an 
increase of 17,338 tons, while Foreign 
has received an increase of 52,575 
tons: the increase in it is more than 
three times that in the British., .. .. 

8. That in 1821, British ships pose 
sessed more than two-thirds of the 
trade with Prussia, and in 1826, they 
did not possess one-half of it. Since 
1821, in this trade, British tonnage 
has increased 25,405 tons, while Foe 
reign has increased 78,369 tons. . The 
increase in Foreign is more than three 
times that in British. British ,ton- 
nage fell off in this trade in the last 
year far more in proportion than Fo- 
reign. 

9. That in 1821, British ships fe 
sessed more than ten-elevenths of the 
trade with Germany ; and in 1826, 


_ they did not possess three-fifths of it. 


In this trade, since 1821, British ton- 
nage has increased 14,101 tons, while 
Foreign has increased 69,504 tons. The 
increase of Foreign has been nearly 
five times that of the British. 

10. That the falling off in Foreign 
tonnage in 1826 was mainly occasion- 
ed, not by the competition of British 
ships, but by the diminished demand 
of this country for such articles as Fo- 
reign vessels had been employed to 
bring ; a revival of such demand must 
restore to these vessels their employ- 
ment. 

11. That the British ships employed 
in the trade with these countries in 
1826, wereemployed at losing freights, 
which, if continued, would soon drive 
them out of the trade altogether. 

Mr Huskisson’s arguments applied 
to the whole Foreign trade; but he 

urposely uses them to produce the 
lief, that, in the trade with each 
country, British shipping has increas- 
ed more, and decreased less, than Fo= 
reign. In respect of the real question, 
they do not touch it. 

We will now look at the trade with 

another of the Reciprocity countries— 


the Netherlands. This trade em- 
ployed in 
Tons British. _ Tons Foreign. 
1821, 71,428 . 43,944 
1822, 68,898 . 57,840 
1823, 61,078 . 80,977 
1824, 67,216 . 100,377 
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In this trade, while the treaties had 
real tion, British tonnage de- 
<ookesl, and trvign rapidly increased. 
In the last year, from the glut and the 
demand for corn, our ships, for the 
moment, recovered their . They 
were the better enabled to do this, be~ 
cause the difference in cost and ex- 
penses is not so great between them 
and the ships of the Netherlands, as 
it is between them and the ships of 
Prussia, &c. Putting the last year out 
of sight, and looking at what took 
place when trade and freights were in 
2 natural condition, our ships have 
been almost yearly losing their rela- 
tive proportion of this trade. 
~ The treaty with France has not yet 
had any real operation. _ : 

We will now glance at the trade 
with foreign countries as a whole. 

Mr Huskisson’s return gives the 
British and Foreign tonnage for the 
years between 1814 and 1826, both in- 

e. We give it so far as regards 


110,937 ? 
76,324 + 


the inward tonnage. 
Tons British. Tons Foreign. 

1814 696,691 . 545,546 
1815 732,506 . 654,651 
1816. 724,880 311,284 
1817 = 923,571 399,223 
1818 1,052,368 . 697,161 
1819 897,501 . 469,888 
1820 818,361 . 404,509 
1821 775,486 . 362,584 
1822 855,589 . 415,868 
4823' 866,167 . 528,155 
. 1824 870,830 . 694,038 
. 4825 1,171,063 892,058 
4826 934,491 643,651 


The two first years, were on con- 
chiding years cf war, when our 
Shipowners were to a great degree 
burdened with war charges, and when 
Conese trade was in the most 

condition. Under the old 
Navigation Laws, however, our ships 
immediately triumphed over the Fo- 
reign ones; they increased, not be- 
Sei —_ a but because 
took from the Foreign ones, one- 
third of their employment. In the first 
two years, they possessed little more 
than — = a! but for several 
years wards, they possessed two- 
thitds of it. As ion as these laws 
were abolished, Foreign ships began to 
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triumph. Our shipping remained stas 

a while Foreign increased one« 
alf. 

In 1818, more British tonnage was 
employed than in 1826; in the last 
year only 11,000 tons more were em- 
ployed, than were employed in’ 1817. 
The tonnage of last year is only 37,060 
more than that of 1819. In 1818, thé 
importation of foreign corn was yery 
large ; and in that year Foreign ton- 
nage rose greatly, because there was 
more employment than British ships 
could perform. If we strike that pars 
ticular year out of the series, Forei 
tonnage, for several years after thé 
peace, remained stationary, while Bri- 
tish increased considerably ; but sincé 
the Navigation Laws were abolished, 
British tonnage—excepting 1825—has 
remained stationary; while Foreign 
has increased fifty per cent. ; in 1825 
the latter had doubled. ears 

Upon the whole, then, these points 
are wholly untouched by Mr Huskis- 


son. 

1. That the ships of various of the 
Reciprocity countries can be built and 
navigated at so cheapa rate, that Bri- 
tish ships cannot compete with them. 

2. That the protection which has 
been given to the members of every 
other interest—even to such as can 
undersell the rest of the world—has 
been wholly refused to the Shipown- 
ers. 

3. That in the trade with the five 
Reciprocity countries, Prussia, &c.,— 
a trade which employed, in 1825, 
$25,020, and in 1826, 583,709 tons 
of shipping ; and which is likely to 
increase very largely and rapidly— 
the relative proportion of British ton- 
nage has decreased, and that of Fo- 
reign has increased, in an enormous 
degree in late years. British ships, 
from possessing two-thirds, now pos- 
sess only one-third of it. British 
tonnage has increased in it but in a tri- 
fling degree, from accidental and mo- 
mentary causes ; while Foreign ton- 
nage in it has been trebled by natu- 
ral causes which must almost con- 
stal.tly operate. 

4. That in this trade the British 
Shipowner cannot take, without loss, 
the rate of freight which the Foreigh 
one can afford to take. The inevita- 
ble consequence of this must be, that 
generally—that constantly, save in 
times of searcity, or glut, in shippi 
—British tonnage must décline, 
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Foreign must increase, until British 
= be wholly expelled from the 
- 5 ‘That in the trade with some of 
these countries, British shipping has 


in late years declined, while 
has greatly incre In the trade 
with the whole, British shipping was 
declining, while Ronvien. har s regialy 
increasing, previously to the two 
—_ Th these years, oho Satine of 

ish was suspen y temporary 
causes, and in the natural course of 
things, it must continue. 

6. That if Foreign tonnage increase, 
as upon the whole it has increased in 
late years, it will soon drive British 
entirely from this trade. 

1. That the freights in this trade, 
necessarily determine the freights of 
the whole carrying trade, foreign, co- 
lonial, and home, speaking of it ge- 
nerally. If freights be higher in one 
trade than another, ships will be sent 
from the one to the other, and the 
new ships will be built for the best 
until an equalization is pros 

The losing freights in this 
trade produce losing ts in the 
whole carrying trade ; and they must 
necessarily continue to do so—barri 
any occasional searcity of shipping— 
until British ships are wholly driven 


Foreign 


from the trade with these Reciprocity 
countries. 
8. That after the , under the 


Navigation Laws, British ing in- 
aunt; and Foreign Temas the 


mained, upon the whole, for several 
-years stationary. In the last five years, 
exeepting 1825, and allowing for un- 
important fluctuations, British ton- 
hage has remained stationary in this 
trade, while Foreign has rapidly in- 
creased, until it has an ine 
crease Of fifty per cent. 


Vot. XXII. 
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9. That if Foreign shipping increase 
in this trade, as it has increased in late 
years, it must soon obtain the greater 
ert of it, and eanse an glarming 

ecrease in British shipping. It must 
so increase, ey hay | to probability, 
experience, and the laws of nature, 

10. That the Shipowners are in the 
deepest distress—almost half their pro- 
pay has been swept away by the fall 
in the value of vessels—tonnage was 
only kept up in the last year at the 

int at which it had generally been 
or several preceding years, by losir 
freights and deficient cargoes —ar 
were en pesoons freights te continue, 
they would soon ruin the Shi ers. 

11. That from the operation 
Reciprocity treaties, the glut in 
must continue, and frei 
ver rise to remunerati 
until British ships are banish 
the trade with 
tries. 

12, That the Shipowners have not 
brought their distressupon ves. 
and that they are entirely destitute af 
the means of removing it. 

These points, we say, are wholly 
untouched by Mr Hushiesg mn. They 
stand upon official documents and ace 
tual experiment, and they are above 
controversy. , 

_ I¢ was said in the House of Com- 
mons, that the Siponnery had no case. 
What we have said, will we think cone 
vince our countrymen, that they had a 
case, and one of the most ng and 
irresistible description. fh our next 
Number we shall examine the remains 
der of Mr Huskisson’s pamphlet. We 
shall in it offer farther proofs that the 
Shipowners had a case—-we 

wise prove that the country had a case 
in their hands, which it was the sacred 
duty of ine Somre of Commons to ine 
vestigate with the utmost promptitude 
and impartiality—and we shall, more- 
over, prove very decisively, that Mr 

n is 


Huskisso binant, what he repre= 
sents those to be, who have written 
against his measures. 


ones, 
from 
Reciprocity coun- 














. Tus. most excellent pamphlets, if 
left. to themselves, have a slow and 
narrow circulation ; and as this is a 
most excellent pamphlet, we shall not 
leave it to itself, but give it a quick 
and widecirculationin Maga. We shall 
idge some of the ped Ve of it— 
and when they won’t ily abridge, 
we give extracts. Thus we shall 
be saved the trouble, during this hot 
weather, of composing an original ar- 
ticle—we shall be showing our respect, 
and indeed admiration, of a writer to 
us unknown, and we shall be giving 
thé public much information on a sub- 
ect not well understood, “ The Real 
tate of Ireland.” 

The author observes, in a short and 
excellent preface, that he penned his 

ages when no idea was entertained of 
| og dace extraordinary changes in 
the management of the government of 
these kingdoms. They were written at 
a time when it was the loud and bold 
oopectt ion of a certain y, that one 
of two things the English government 
should speedily do—that they should 
either grant Catholic Emancipation, or 
undertake the suppression of a rebel- 
lion in Ireland, which would certainly 
be uent upon its continued de- 
nial. With a facility of change, he 
adds, most marvellous and astonish- 
ing, the same party now maintain a 
directly opposite doctrine, and assert 
‘that they can go on extremely well for 
some time longer without emancipa- 
tion—nay, that it would be quite con- 
trary to their wishes that any attempt 
were made for some considerable time 
to obtain the very thing, the least de- 
lay of which, they maintained but a 
few weeks ago, was fraught with most 
imminent danger. 

Our author here alludes to the most 
violent, insolent, and ferocious of the. 
Emanc , and being a calm quiet 
man, he does not trouble himself with 
ab’ the Gang. We please our- 
selyes, however, with the conviction, 
that, calm and quiet man as he is, he 
will sympathise with our sentiments, 
when he sees us express, for all such 
hypocritical ruffians, the most unqua- 
liked contempt, disgust, and abhor- 
rence. 


But he goes on to observe, that even 
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THE REAL STATE OF IRELAND IN 1897.* 


those more respectable advocates of 
emancipation, who did not go quite so 
far as to threaten absolute rébellion 

yet held, that, on all grounds of good 
policy, an immediate concession of the 
Catholic claims was most imperiously 
necessary. At their head stood the 
right honourable Gentleman nowat the 
head of the Government, concerning 
whose change of opinion he might 
venture to say a few words, were it 
not that the task has been already un- 
dertaken by a “ master hand”—Dr 
Phillpotts. 

It is true, as our author says, that 
the'right honourable Gentleman now 
at the head ‘of his Majesty’s affairs— 
whom he rightly calls “ one of the 
more respectable advocates of emanci- 
pation,”—did not go quite so far as to 
threaten absolute rebellion. But al- 
though it is very kind and considerate 
to draw this fine line of distinction be- 
tween Mr Canning and Mr O’Connell, 
—Mr Canning himself could hardly 
avail himself of it—for the difference 
is but small, in such'a case, between 
threatening and hinting—prophesying 
and fearing rebellion. Now, “what 
think the people of Ireland of the state 
of the Catholic Question? The’ Go- 
vernment men,” or Tories, who, we 
are told rightly, comprise the greater 
part of the landed proprietors and re= 
spectable gentry of the kingdom, ‘do 
not disguise their fears that the Go- 
vernment, with its present supporters, 
will not be eatried on’ upon * Lord 
Liverpool’s principles.” The Whig 
gentlemen, and the “ agitators,” ima- 
gine that a great triumph has been 
achieved by their friends in England ; 
and that the Government is no longer 
to be conducted upon Lord Liverpool’s 
principles, but on theirs. 

Now, it puzzles our enlightened, 
but unknown friend, to comprehend 
how the Whig Gentlemen of Ireland, 
or the Whigs and the Whig Press’ of 
England, should, under present a 
cumstances, ap so extravagantly 
joyful. The Whig Gentlemen of Ire- 

nd, he imagines, must be carried 
away by their national impetuosity— 
belonging to a people who are more 
apt to yield to their feelings, than to 
inquire into the reason of them; and 
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as for the Whigs of England—such of of this of the In-Me- 

ane ees Keenan ak 
why, it requires no Sphinx 

propound the enigima--to give the so himself thus— " 

ution, no CEdipus. “ That a tolerably large sum of priva- 


' But how have these few Whigs ob- 
tained office? Not surely, he says, b 
the triumph of the principles Thich 
for so long a time they have been ad- 
vocating. To say that they had ob- 
rine — wd ps deneriee of soa 
ciples, would perhaps be too hars 
an expression ; but — a they 
are in possession, on condition of sup- 
ing a Government, which distinct- 
y wy it will not adopt the policy 
which they for the last twenty years 
have been continually asserting that 
any Government worthy their confi- 
dence, and that of the country, should 
adopt. _What triumph is there here ? 
Ay, well may he or any other honest 


aman put that question to himself or 


the world. Why, my dear sir, would 


it perhaps be too harsh an expression 


to say that the Whigs had obtained 
office by the desertion of their prin- 
ciples? Tierney, one of the ablest men 
in England, would laugh in your face 
at that “ perhaps,” and Brougham, 
and Mackintosh, and Abercromby, 
would smirk ‘‘ their nods, and becks, 
and wreathed smiles,” to hear you add, 
“ there was always some amongst the 
Whigs clever enough to have obtain- 
ed office had they chosen to become 
Tories, and something very like this 


-they. now profess to do.” Not one of 
.the four who has not already sacrificed 
any pretension to political principle, 


and who will not yet, if suffered to 


remain in or about office, set the world 
-agape by still more astounding delin- 
_ quencies. 


Bering com the Preface, let us 
y of the pamphlet. Are 


idle for want of capital, but still busi- 


-ly employed in doubling the popula- 


tion in twenty years—are they, or are 
they. not, the most miserable of man- 
kind? That most respectably-connect- 


_ed man, Mr Wakefield, land-surveyor, 


and after him, that truly original- 
minded man, Mr M‘Culloch, who, af- 


, ter having stolen everything he could 


strip off other writers, began pilfering 


- from himself, maintain the universal 


misery of Irishmen. Ourselves, the 


, Doctor, and all Trinity College, Dub- 


lin, lean towards the other extreme, 
that Pat is in Paradise. ‘he author 


taken absolutely, is considerably less than 
has been generally supposed ; that, com- 
pared with the hardships endured by the 
population of England, its excess is not 
SO very great, and that this excess, such 
as it is, will gradually diminish till it va- 
nish altogether, even without the aid of 


paupers are a peculiarly favoured people, 
privileged by the laws to live at the ex- 
pense of all who are possessed of proper- 
ty: in Ireland we have not yet arrived 
to such a pitch of refinement, and those 
who will give neither money nor labour 
in exchange for food, are obliged to trust 
to the savage virtues of hospitality and 
generosity, or to the uncontrolled infiu- 
ence of the Christian religion, for their 
preservation from dying of hunger; but 
this subject, however important in itself, 
is foreign to the present inquiry. 

« 1 have heard men, who could talk on 
most subjects with an ordinary degree of 
sanity, assert, that the majority of the 
working classes in Ireland live, or rather 
starve, upon potatoes and water as their 
only means of sustenance ; and that their 
only clothing consists of the coarsest rags, 
so torn that they are never taken off at 
night, because the owner must despair of 
again finding his way into them, should 
he at any time incautiously doff them 
from his person. These, and many such 
things, I heard, and partly I believed them; 
but now I know that these things are not 
true. The race of very small farmers (I 
do not mean in n, for they are com- 
monly tall varlets) is indeed much more 
numerous here than in England, or than 
it is at all desirable it should be any- 
where ; but it very rarely happens that 
these men, holding as they do from six 
up to sixty acres of land, Irish measure- 
ment, fail to procure moderately good 
food and raiment wherewith they can be 
content. It is true, that very little mo- 
ney circulates among them; I myself 
have known repeated instances of twelve 
such farmers being unable to club toge- 
ther five pounds at a time when they ear- 
nestly desired to do so; nor is this so 

















much to be wondered at amongst an 
population unaided by manu- 

but the poorest of them has at 

least one cow, and several pigs and poul- 
try;and most of them have more cows 
than one and a horse. The of 
the farm (including butter, which those 
whe are poorest sell and do not eat) pays 
the rent and other land charges, supplies 


sons not yet married, besides tilling the 
Jand and cutting turf for fuel, which is 
commonly a privilege of their hoiding, are 
able to devote some time to labour for 


“# It will probably occur to you as a 
difficulty to imagine how these men pay 


ney amongst them as I have said. I was 
then speaking of the resources they can 
.¢ommand for any purpose of their own 
—the crop is usually sold for the express 
‘purpose. of paying the rent, or other 
charge, just at the time the money is 
wanted, and it is paid over at once with- 
out remaining in the hands of the tenant. 
I had occasion lately to inquire after the 
welfare of the family of one of our tenants 
who had died some time before. ‘ How 
are Peggy Doolan and her children co- 
ming on since she lost her husband ?’ 
said I to the under-steward. ‘ Is it the 
widow Doolan, that lives yander below 


There are few subjects on which 
the Scotsman is fonder of prosing, than 
on the moral degradation, the filth, 
and misery of the Irish. It is not at 
all times and places very easy to de- 
cide what is moral degradation, and 
what is not ;—nor, although certainly 
with more ease, can a man always, 
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without diffieu 


? 

soa in the Irish funes 
ral howl? In the sudden illumi. 
nation of the horizon by a thousand 
twinkling shillelas ? Reasoti 
frowns—but the Fancy smiles—and 
while Imagination calls on Mr Moore 
that “ there is a fight down at the 
bridge,” that unrivalled Lyrist ims 
mortalizes it in a National Meledy, 
over which Beauty weeps, and Bravery 
hangs enamoured. So much for the 
difficulty attending Moral Degradas 
tion. Well then—filth and misery. 
For our own parts, we are free to con« 
fess, that we should rather alone 
than with a pig,—but if the pig had 
no sty, while upon her depended the 
existence of ourselves, our wife and 
small family of children,—then we 
should feel ourselves called upon to do 
as it is said they do in Ireland, alike 
by parental and conjugal affection. 
A pig can make very little perceptible 
differ ence in a bed already occupied 
by a man and his wife, say seven off. 
spring, and perhaps a young travellin 
Priest. But, to treat the matter wi 
the seriousness it deserves, the Irish 
are not a filthy people in their 

They strip white and well—and have 
not nearly so deeply-rooted an antipa- 
thy to water as we Scotch—the na- 
tion of gentlemen. Saunders, in coun- 
try-piote, we believe, never dreams of 
washing his face, except on Sunday ; 
but there are so many holidays obser- 
ved in Ireland, that Pat gives his as- 
pect a wipe on an average twice a-weéek 
through the year. We have walked 
about 3500 miles up and down Ire- 
land, and never saw one young girl 
who had reached the age of puberty, 
whom it would have been em 
for a gentleman to shake hands with, 
by the mediation of a pair of tongs. In 
Scotland, such drabs are of frequent 
occurrence, while we do not hesitate 
to say, that there are some more dia- 
bolically ugly females of the human 
species in Scotland than in Ireland, 
and some more angelically beautiful 
in Ireland than in Scotland. But ree 
stricting the argument to filth—it isa 
libel to say, that the natives of either 
country can be distinguished among 
the other natives of Europe by that 


attribute. The French are filthier, a 
thousand times over ; and the truth is, 
that the English are the only people 
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entitled to pride. themselves: on their 
 mbetll disposed Bens creer 
yo Irish m 
ion ‘and filth—let us attend 
to their misery. Does it consist (we 
have an eye chiefly to the men) in 
having: enormous calfs to their legs? 
In being: able, one man with- ano« 
ther, to eat half-a-bushel of potatoes, 
and drink a of potheen at a 
sitting? In making love to Sheelah, 
and in the calm of the evening sitting 
at the: mouth of a cabin among the 
mountains of echibonr, with an enor- 
mous organ of philoprogenitiveness at 
the back of your head, and your body 
murmuring with children, like a tree 
with leaves ? Moral degradation, filth, 
and’ misery being thus all swept away 
—what should be said about igno- 
rance, superstition, and intellectual 
bon ? At present this much—let 
_ avai or Mr + wpa chal- 
ge the Roman Catholic peasantry, 
as Mr Pope lately challenged the Ro- 
man Catholic Priesthood, to argue the 
great Potatoe question, and a cham- 
pion will leap out of the first fw. to 
give both Economists the squabash. 

Talking of potatoes, our sentiments 
of that root are congenial with those 
of our worthy pamp' r: 

“ There is a strong outcry against po- 
tatoes, as if they were the bane of Ire- 
land; in my opinion nothing can be 
more absurd, Political economists all 
agree in this, (if, indeed, they agree in 
anything, ) that the man who invents some 
new machine whereby a great deal of 
animal labour is saved, confers a benefit 
on his country and on mankind. Now, 
I have no difficulty in concluding, a_for- 
tiort, that the introducticn of a new kind 
of. food, which enables us, with a given 
quantity of land and labour, to produce a 
greater quantity of wholesome nutriment 
for human beings than we could do be- 
fore, is still more beneficial, inasmuch as 
this is aecomplishing immediately’ that 
which the other but remotely tends 
to. Some, indeed, have been found to 
say, that the use of bread food is advan- 
tageous to a country, because bread is 
made of flour, and flour requires a mill- 
er, and the miller a carpenter and smith, 
and that so a whole train of arts and 


artizans is introduced; but this remark 


scarcely needs confutation at this time of 
day, and we have only to ask whether or 


‘not it would be more desirable that the 


agriculturist. could cause his corn to be- 
come bread by simple volition, “ digito- 
rum percussione,”” by the snapping of his 
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the eothyanrts a 
to see y of ‘this proposition; 
We have enough, and more, for the mas 
nufaeturer and: capitalist to do 
and profitably, without employing him in 
grisding wheat or oats for the peasantry. 
“ It is contended, however, that pota- 
toes are a lower, that is, a worse species 
of food than human beings had hereto. 
fore been satisfied with, and that if the 
quantity of sustenance be increased, the 
quality is proportionably, otf more than 
proportionably, diminished. I think this 
is altogether untrue. On the Continent, 
I know, the lower orders eat scarcely any 
flesh, and in part of the north of England 
and Wales the peasantry live on bread, 
cheese, and onions; they very rarely get 
any butcher meat. I am not sufficiently 
well acquainted with their condition in the 
other parts to be able to say whether they 
fare more sumptuously, but I can affirm, 
of my own knowledge, that the corre. 
sponding class in Ireland, who live on po. 
tatoes with salt and sour milk, would 
think it a very great hardship to be olili- 
ged to exchange this diet of theirs for 
the English bread and cheese, and riot 
without reason. I have tried the expe- 
riment of living on potatoes and butter- 
milk myself, and found it to succeed ad- 
mirably. I never enjoyed better health 
or spirits than whilst rigidly adhering to 
this diet, though I am not apt, thank 
God, to be at any time deficient in either 
particular. Five or six pounds of hot 
potatoes impart a genial warmth te a 
man’s inside of a winter’s day, a thousand 
times more comfortable than cold stale 
bread, even though garnished with suth 
delectable condiment as onions or a mo- 
dicum of cheese; and, in fact, when we 
attempted to introduce the bread and 
broth system into our prisons, the rogues 
mutinied for potatoes, and swore we 
meant to starve them. I remember to 
have read somewhere, that when pota- 
toes were first introduced at the tables of 
the great, they were denied to the young, 
on the same principle as we now refuse 
them ragouts and high-seasoned dishes, 
because physicians pronounced them 
heating and provocative. Has this, think 
you, anything to do with the solution of 
the problem of our seven millions? Itis 


-an idle objection, that cooking the pota- 


toes takes up a great deal of time of the 
woman of the house. Sorry am I to say, 
that that time could be turned to very 
little account were it entirely at her com- 
mand; and, at all events, her time must, 
in any case, be less valuable than that of 
the miller and his men who should grind 
the corn; but, besides, the Irish who, 
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from their habit of eating potatoes, have 
Jearned how to boil them, rever allow 
that process. to occupy more than forty 
minutes ; and, as they eat but two meals 
a-day, the time devoted even to cookery 
does not very much exceed that requisite 
in'an English cottage, especially if the 
English woman make, as she should do, 
a mess of pottage of her bread and cheese 
and onions. Mr Cobbett has, I fear, had 
some success in prejudicing the minds of 
the vulgar in England against this our 
favourite species of food. This clever 
person writes about all things with an 
appearance of minute particularity, which 
naturally has an amazingly imposing ef- 
fect on the uninformed populace ; but the 
fact is, that he is grossly ignorant on this 
as well as many other topics, (such as 
politics and the planting of trees,) on 
which he yet adventures his crude though 
very positive opinions to the public. As 
anakg and ridicule operate more power- 
fully than reasoning on the class of per- 
sons who are likely to be influenced by 
Mr Cobbett’s writings, 1 wish to acquaint 
them with the fact, that the lower orders 
of this country, who are infinitely better 
skilled in the arts of ridicute and sneer- 
ing than themselves, feel and express quite 
as much contempt for John Bull’s bread 
and cheese, as he can do for Paddy’s po- 
tatoes. I do not say this in any unkind- 
ness, but only 'to correct a false impres- 
sion of superiority which the boors dwell- 
ing on the east side of the Channel some- 
times arrogate to themselves over the 
farming labourers of Ireland; whilst, in 
reality, they are, in everything requiring 
the exertion of quickness and acuteness 
of intellect, greatly inferior to the least 
informed class in this country. 
“ The gentry, indeed, of England are, 
I think, generally speaking, possessed of 
more plain sound sense, though not of 
more refinement, than the same class in 
Ireland ; and the men of business, from 
the lowest to the highest, perform their 
duties better and more becomingly, and 
are in every way incomparably better 
fitted for their stations in life than ours 
yet’are ; but in the lowest class, the su- 
periority in point of intelligence and 
readiness, and all the minor qualities, 
which form the excellency of social and 
civilized life, lies entirely with our peo- 


There is a life and spirit—as well 
as truth in the above , which 
may in vain be looked for through all 
the heavy pages of the prosing Eco- 
nomists—the absurdity of whose doc- 
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trines is a minor evil, to the:heavines: 
of their style, which is enough te 
break the back of a common reader~» 
has, we believe, greatly increased:the 
number of diseases in the spine; and 
we have reason to know, proved’ fas 
tal indeed in several cases, during 
the discussion on the Corn Question, 
Which of them all could ex him. 
self: so easily and earnestly, as our 
friend does in the following passage? 
“ Driving for the first time through als 
most any part of England is quite a treat; 
but here, instead of the rich verdure, plan. 
tation on plantation, and hedge-row upon 
hedge-row, you had been accustomed 
everywhere to meet with, the general 
surface of the soil looks arid and sad-co- 
loured; plantations are but thinly scat- 
tered, generally young, and not -unfre- 
quently have a stunted appearance, as if 
half neglected; the lands seem divided 
into a prodigious number of compart. 
ments, and that too in most cases not by 
hedges, but ditches or bleak-looking 
stone walls, Inthe country towns the 
beggars are numerous, noisy, and squalid, 
And instead of the neat comfortable- 
looking villages of England, you meet 
with thatched cabins, scattered at inter- 
vals along the road, often decaying, and 
always dirty in their external appearance. 
This is the aspect of the country gene- 
rally; yet wherever improvements have 
been made, the vivid green of the pas- 
ture, and the visible combination of uti- 
lity and ornament in the minor details of 
the landscape, abundantly demonstrate 
that we possess all the same capabilities 
of comfort and neatness as our brethren, 
were they but called into operation | 
the same favourable circumstances whic 
have stimulated exertion and diffused 
happiness elsewhere. The soil of Eng- 
land is brought to an uniform beauty of 
surface that is quite astonishing; that 
the soil of Ireland is equally capable of 
such an improvement, and that it would 
amply repay the expenditure of labour 
and capital requisite to effect the change, 
is indisputably true. It is really vexa- 
tious to see field after field look brown 
and bare, and hill after hill naked and 
rugged, when one certaihly knows that 
the fields might be bright green, and the 
hills made to wave with stately woods, 
with great and permanent profit to the 
proprietors. Would that men were wise, 
and considered this! "Yet we'have great 
reason to rejoice that they are gradually 
growing wiser, and that improvement is 
at this mioment advancing with _ giant 
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strides amongst us. Even the most cau- exchange of money or goods for rich land 
tious capitalists are beginning to venture and hard labour.” | 
upon-investments in landed property in 


Ireland, and could» we but succeed in 
eradicating from the less informed minds 
of the English manufacturers their deep- 
ly. rooted prejudice against the Irish, as 
awild.and savage race, amongst whom 
the lives of English Protestants can be 
but ill secured even by the strictest laws, 
the perfect assimilation of this country to 
England would be rapid indeed, and it 
would soon come to be looked on as a 
different and very admirable district of 
one and the same country. This is a 
consummation, in my mind, devoutly to 
be wished, and which I shall rejoice in- 
deed if my efforts can be at all instru- 
mental in accelerating. I am not vain 
and foolish enough to imagine, that we 
are already so well as to stand in no need 
of being made better, but I am most 
anxious to prove to my countrymen, on 
both the one and the other side of St 
George’s Channel, that we are at least 
apt and docile scholars, who can reward 
our teachers with an ample return of 
pleasure and of profit to them as well as 
to ourselves. That our inferiority is al- 
feady greatly less than has been com- 
monly supposed, and that. if there be, as 
undeniably there are, very many things 
which we have yet to learn from Eng- 
land, we are willing to profit by the ex- 
ample of our elder and wiser sister, and 
yet by. no means deficient in great and 
good. qualities of our own. 

“Those who have the candour and 
good sense to examine with their own 
eyes into our real condition, rather 
than place implicit faith in vague expres- 
sions of horror and disgust against our 
people, uttered with shrugging of the 
shoulder and uplifting of the palm, by 
weak and ill-informed persons, and some- 
times by those who find their account in 
misrepresenting us, will find that we are 
a hardy and intelligent nation, destitute 
neither of the common necessaries of life, 
nor. of the. strong desire to add to our 
comforts and our luxuries which com- 
monly pervades mankind. If men pos- 
sessed of capital, and common sense to 
expend it judiciously, will settle amongst 
us, instead. of a horde of ing and 
naked savages, ready to plunder and to 
murder them, they will meet with a po- 
pulation not without whole clothes, and 
fed ina manner which they themselves 
prefer. (and perhaps with good reason 
too) to that of the English peasant—a 
population, who are willing and able to 
co-operate vigorously and well with 
any man who will treat them fairly in the 


We. began with an intention of 
giving a regular ight - forward 
abridgment, of this pamphlet, . but 
find that we have eae another, 
perhaps better way, of giving its chief 
contents, by following er of our 
own thoughts, and turning over its 
leaves again for selection. ‘Thus, our 
readers will thank us for treating them 
with an excellent extract, in continuas 
tion of the views given above, relative 
to the character of the Irish peasantry: 

‘* The character of the Irish peasantry 
cannot easily be appreciated or under. 
stood by strangers. It is fall of religious 
feeling even to overflowing, yet sadly de- 
ficient in religious principle. It sounds 
paradoxical, and yet it is true in fact, and 
may be philosophically accounted for in 
theory, to say that the Roman Catholic 
religion is apt to produce this defect: in 
the minds of its unenlightened members; 
though perhaps one of its most palpably 
unscriptural errors is the supposed meri- 
toriousness of human works. Possibly, 
however, it would be more just as well 
as more charitableto ascribe much of the 
good, and somewhat less of the evil, of 
the Irish character to the influence of 
their religious faith, than we high Pro- 
testants are usually disposed to do. Cer- 
tain it is, that however our people may 
live without God in the world, they do 
not live without his name ever and anon 
in their mouths, and that, not irreverent- 
ly or lightly, but with all the appearance 
of unaffected piety and earnestness, which 
would seem to betoken that they have 
God in all their thoughts, 

‘* If two boatmen pass each other on 
the Shannon, or on a canal, or two car- 
men on a road, whether they know each 
other or not, you are sure to hear in mel- 
low musical Irish, ‘ God save you,’ from 
the comer, and ‘ God speed you,” from 
the goer. Ifjan Irishman approach the 
door of a cabin, whether it belong to an 
acquaintance or stranger, and whatever be 
his business, his first salutation invariably 
is, ‘ God save all here,’ and the reply is 
as invariably similar. If he meets with 
persons working, whatever be their oc- 
cupation, he never dreams of passing 
them without saying, ‘ God bless your 
work.’ When first he sees a neighbour's 
child, or his horse, or his cow, or anything 
that is his neighbour’s, he is sure to say, 
© That’s a fine child, God mark it to 
grace,’—* that’s a fine cow, God bless 
it.’—The instances are endless, but they 
sometimes sound ludicrously. If you ask 
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harm and discomfort, 
he will say, ‘ Troth, it’s a mighty wet 
day entirely, the Lord be praised.’ Hap- 
pen what may, their brief and pithy com- 
‘ment is, ‘ It was the will of God,’ or if 
they wish for any change of existing cir- 
cumstances they never fail to add ‘if it 
was God’s will.’ All this may arise as 
much from habit as from piety, it is true, 
but still the very existence of such a ha- 
bit proves a kind of character and a state 
of mind very much more susceptible of 
culture and improvement than the utter 
recklessness of impure thought and of 
unclean living, that is so lamentably pre- 
valent in some of the mining and manu- 
facturing districts of England, nay, even 
than the insensibility and blindness to 
everything spiritual or mental that are 
frequently to be met with in the lowest 
class of English agricultural labourers. 
In a word, though the religion of the 
lower classes in England, when they have 
any religion at all, is infinitely more excel- 
lent than that which prevails among them 
here, yet a profound veneration for reli- 
gion, a steadfast belief in the essentials of 
Christian faith, and a regular attendance 
on divine worship, debased though it be by 
the superstitious observances of their 
church, are incomparably more certain to 
be met with among the inferior classes with 
us than with you ; and, besides this, they 
are far more generally submissive and 

to their superiors, more dis- 
posed to honour and obey a gentleman 
because he is a gentleman, more resign- 
ed when favours are denied, more grate- 
fal for favours given, more uniformly 
obliging, flexible, and anxious to please, 
than are the peasantry of England. 
There is, however, greater giddiness and 
unevenness of character amongst them 
than amongst the English. It is a com- 
mon saying with themselves, that they 
are honest with good looking after. 
They do not scruple to tell lies te screen 
themselves when they commit a fault, 
and when detected, to pass off the lie 
with a jest. When they labour for 
others, they are apt to idle or get into 
mischief, if they be not well watched ; 
they are prone to gossip and dawdle over 
their task ; whether from an innate indo- 
lence or a love of sociality, I will not 
pretend to determine; certain it is, they 
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have a special aversion to working alone, 
and you will see three trooping off -with 
facks* in hand to perform a job whigh 
one man would set about at once ig 
England; nor will these three accom. 
plish more in the day than any two of 
themselves would do, if you could em, 
ploy them separately and apart, so that 
they should lose no time in talking. In 
passing through the country here, you 
frequently see numerous groups of men, 
women, and children, working in the 
fields, while in England you would al. 
most suppose the ground were cultivated 
by magic, or in the night, so rarely do 
you see people at work. They certain. 
ly, with us, do not, in general, labour 80 
hard as the English; it is to be remem. 
bered, however, that this is chiefly when 
they are badly paid and insufficiently fed, 
They do not even hesitate to urge this 
reason for their insufficiency, nor is it 
unreasonable they should. I have been 
assured by practical men,—Mr Nimmo, 
the engineer, for example,—that a given 
piece of manual labour eannot be exe. 
cuted more cheaply in Ireland than in 
England or Scotland, where wages are 
treble their amount with us. My own 
experience would not go the length of 
justifying this assertion, but in any case 
it does not disprove the capability and 
willingness of the Irish labourer to exert 
himself with as much industry and effect 
as others, when placed under the like 
cireumstanees, because it is notorious 
that Ireland supplies every part of the 
king’s dominions with the hardest-work- 
ing labourers they have. In their deal- 
ings one with another, our people~are 
hard and over-reaching; they are so 
little accustomed to the possession of 
money, that they greatly overrate its 
value, and on the other hand, they have 
such a superabundance of unoccupied 
time, that they can scarcely be made to 
understand that time is at all 

Two men will travel four or five miles 
and wrangle half a day before a magis- 
trate, for some trumpery affair that does 
not matter sixpence to either; and what 
is most strange, they will appear at 
drawn daggers, whilst addressing the jus- 
tice, and will use the worst and, most 
abusive language towards each other, 
but the moment he dismisses the ease, 
(which he very often does by telling 
them they are a pair of great fools, and 
to go home and mind their business, and 
not pester themselves or him with non- 





— 


* A Facks—kind of spade used in field labour. 
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sense, ) théy walk away on the best terms 
possible, chatting about their ordinary 
affairs,” 

Our author goes on to remark, that 
Jabourers uvfed for want of employ- 
ment, and land unproductive for want 
of labour, constitute an anomaly which 
stares peaple in the fate in every part 
of Iteland. The connecting link is 
Capital, and that link is wanting ; the 
reason of its deficiency being want of 
confidence on the part of the capitalists. 
The universal belief is, that the lower 
orders in Ireland are infinitely more 
turbulent and lawless than those in 
England ; yet, on comparing the offi< 
cial lists of judicia] convictions for the 
years 1815, 16, 17, and 18, (the latest 
returns he could lay his hands on,) 
he finds, that the total number for 
England and Wales, was 28,694, while 
that for Ireland was 16,815, a propor- 
tion certainly very much less than that 
which the number of her inhabitants 
bears to the inhabitants of England 
and the principality. The committals, 
however, are ‘much more numerous, 
comparatively, in Ireland,—but that 
he is disposed to think, arises as much 
from the frightened policy of weak and 
timid persons invested with authority 
over the liberties of their fellow-sub- 
jects, and occasionally from their heed 
less inadvertency too, as from any rea- 
sonable grounds of suspicion resting 
on the part of persons imprisoned, 
against whom no proof of criminality 
was subsequently adduced. 

Our author laughs at the serious ap- 
prehensions entertained by many of a 
general insurrection again taking place 
in Ireland. The first thing, he says, 
that happens when any ill design is 
astir among the people, is that half a 
dozen of the vilest miscreants among 
them repair, unknown to each other, 
to different magistrates, and, for some 
trifling consideration, discover the 
whole plot, and continue to act as 
spies, and give notice of every intend- 
ed proceeding. The White-boy affair, 
in 1822, many resident.magistrates in- 
formed him, arose out of a conspiracy 
on the part of the farmers to induce 
lan s to lower their rents, and 
that they at first instigated the out- 
rages and comforted the perpetrators 
of them ; but wer _ natural con- 

uence (though t ad not fore- 
aon it) Sar that the White- 
boys assailed the instigators them- 
selves, and when the burning and 
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plundering began tobe laid upon their 
own property, they speedily came for- 
ward, and by information and other 
means, put down the disposition to 
violence and outrage which themselves 
had fostered. The people; he avers, 
cannot stir a finger without the go- 
vernment being apprised of it, if they 
choose to seek for information. Of allt 
sorts of espionage that is the most ef-s 
fectual ; for though the people'should 
suspect, nay, even certainly know, 
that some one must be playing them 
false, and betraying their machina- 
tions, still they have not the slightest 
clue to guide them to the detection 
of the individual ; the betrayer enters 
as heartily as any into the proposed 
schemé, and they haveeverbeen known 
‘to carry their appearance of confor- 
mity so far as to be shot by the magis- 
trates’ armed force, inanattack of which 
they themselves had given the warning 
which led to its perpetration.” We 
do not know that the following scene 
illustrates much, but it is well told— 
and is impressive : 

“T was sitting with your friend, Sir 
John » in his study, when a servant 
came to tell him there was ‘ one waiting 
to .see him on business in. the justice 
room, if he was at leisure.” We walked 
down to the apartment where he usually 
discharges the duties that devolve on 
him as being of the quorum, and there I 
saw a haggard, unearthly-looking beldame 
cowering towards the fire, and stretching 
out her withered arms and attenuated 
hands still closer to the grate: she rose 
and curtsied low as we entered the room: 
Her face, weather-worn, sallow, and 
wrinkled, and her grey muddy eyes, sur- 
rounded with red circles, formed. a coun- 
tenance which appeared blighted by hard- 
ship and sorrow.. § What do you want 
with me, my good woman ?’ said the ma- 
gistrate. ‘ I’m Mickle Rooney’s mother, 
plase your honour.” ‘ Mickle Rooney! 
do you mean Michael Rooney, who was 
murdered near this, .by the White-beys, 
some years ago?” Her low, moan of 
agony made me bitterly regret that he 
had asked the question so abruptly, even 
of the seared-looking crone before us. 
This Rooney was a horrid wretch, who 
after joining with the White- boys in many 
of their outrages, had become an informer, 
and had ultimately given evidence against. 
them in a court of law, so that being a 
marked man, he soon feli a victim to their 
resentment, and was found one morning 
in a ditch with his throat cut, and other 
dreadful wounds inflicted on him, and 
this his mother had been subsequently 
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‘ driv,” as she told us, * out of house and 
home, abused and abhorred by all, and 
none to say a good word of her, or for 
her, an’ she was left to starve of could 
and hunger, wid neither man nor mortal 
to offer her a crass for her berrin, or pity 
her after she was gone.’ She had come 
to see if an application would be made to 
the Castle to get her a small pension, 
or some means of saving her from dy- 
ing of hunger, and she assured us, ‘ she 
wouldn’t trouble them for .it long, as in 
troth it id be bether for her it was the 
Lord’s will to take her away.’ There was 
something fearful in the scowl of this 
miserable-looking old creature, as she re- 
counted with harrowing minuteness the 
indignities she had received, and the sor- 
rows she had suffered, and as she stoop- 
ed in shivering wretchedness, supplicating 
for what herself called ‘ the blood-money 
for her boy," the recollection that she was 
the mother of a murdered man, who pro- 
bably himself had been a murderer, pro- 
duced a feeling of horror that made me 
recoil from her with that instinctive sort 
of shudder which one feels on reading the 
brief inscription ‘ murder,’ on the céll of 
@ condemned felon in Newgate. Mea- 
sures were taken to have the wretched 
woman's relief properly cared for.” 
Our author is of opinion that im- 
ements, the most extensive and 
important, have been made within the 
last ace a in the state of the 
Irish population. The spread of ele- 
mentary education has been very great, 
and all the minor decencies of life are 
much better observed by the people. 
The-dress and appearance of the pea- 
santry, for example, is much more 
creditable than it used to be. Twenty 
years ago, when they came before 
Grand Juries, to give evidence con- 
cerning roads, or ‘in criminal cases, 
they appeared in loose attire, “‘ melan- 
hat,” hose ungartered, collar 
unbuttoned, shoe untied, and every- 
thing about the outward man, de- 
noting a careless desolation; but now 
they are to be found in good shoes and 
stockings, thickset breeches, a spruce 
waistcoat, and a strong grey coat. He 
goes the length of saying, that if the 
islature would be kind enough to 
give them a little breathing time, and 
not trouble their heads about the 
people of Ireland exclusively, and as 
distinguished from the rest of the em- 
pire, Ireland might do very well, and 
perhaps at no very distant period be 


as Protestant a kingdom as England 
herself ; for a spirit of inquiry has 
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gone abroad among the people, which 
roust ultimately terminate in the re« 
jection of error, and in the embracing 
of truth. 

Of the Catholic Association he speaks 
with as morn disgust as Mr raion 
can ibly experience on any subject 
wn ae at Mr Brownlowe for 
his late solemn warning, not to treat 
its power and efforts with slight and 
scorn. He calls it a foul biotch on 
the Catholic body—like the red raw 
flesh we read of in the Levitical law, 
it is a plague of leprosy broken out of 
the bile ; but like other noisome’is- 
sues, it serves the office of a conduit 
to carry off the foul humours from all 
parts of the system. He justly sneers 
at the late Attorney-General’s unsuc- 
cessful attempts to check Mr O’Cone 
nel’s intemperance by prosecution 
and at the threatened proceedings 
against that most contemptible crea- 
ture Shiel. The folly of such men, 
he truly says, sufficiently defeats their 
wickedness. Ridicule is the best wea- 
pon against nonsense, and imbecility 
may safely be abandoned to contempt. 
The number of those amongst the in- 
fluential Roman Catholics who approve 
of any of the measures of the Associa- 
tion is not great ; and even of those who 
give to it their names and subscrip- 
tions, there are many who would feel 
ashamed to sit in the assembly, and 
join in its proceedings. It is mourn- 
ful, says he, that so respectable a man 
as Mr Brownlow can be so far misled 
as to give an ephemeral importance to 
a desperate band of brawling dema- 
gogues, by condescending to notice 
their existence : 

“ Ts it possible the honourable gentle- 
man has yet to learn that to talk of mil- 
lions and of means of intimidation, is the 
sure way to disgust the English people 
altogether ? England well knows she has 
a giant’s strength, and so do the members 
of the Assoeiation. Let them beware how 
they provoke her to use it like a giant. 
Does Mr Brownlow—can any gentleman 
‘whatever—imagine for a moment that 
any man in Ireland, possessed of even 
means and brains enough to organize a 
rebellion, would embark in a scheme in 
which his every step should be steeped 
in_crime and blood,and every vista closed 
by beggary or the gallows, and all for an 
idle dream of misnamed independence ? 
I have, indeed, been assured, that the 
esoteric doctrines of these persons com- 
prise the abrogation of the Union, the 
confiscation of church property, and the 
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restitution of forfeited estates, But if 
Mr Browhlow supposes the body of Ro- 
man Catholies to’ concur in these senti- 
ments, he entertains a much worse opi- 
nion of them than I do; and I cannot 
conceive how he reconciles it to his con- 
science to recommend their admission to 
political power. The worst enemy to the 
cause of the Catholics in Ireland could not 
do a greater injury to them than by puff- 
ing up the Association with the vain and 
preposterous idea that their brutum ful- 
men Ought to be regarded, or ever will be 
regarded, as a good reason for granting 
Catholic Emancipation ; on the contrary, 
it is obvious to every man, who will take 
the trouble of looking calmly at the mat- 
ter, that the trash uttered, day after day, 
in the meetings of the Association tends 
to cause the Catholic body to be looked 
upon not only with distrust, but with con- 
tempt.” 

The Roman Catholic Priesthood of 
Ireland comprises a body of men of 
whom the people of England are ac- 
customed to hear much, and of whom 
they know very little. The partizans 
on one side of the question, quoth our 
friend, lower their voices when they 
speak of them, and hint at some dark 
and mysterious power possessed by the 
priests over the minds and consciences 
of the people—a power, say they, with- 
out limit and without control, which 
they are well disposed, at any moment, 
to turn to the worst purposes. By 
another class of politicians these same 
priests are held up as unexampled pat- 
terns of pious loyalty and suffering vir- 
tue. 

“ Now, in reality and truth, the Romish 
priests are a very common-place kind of 
men, with nothing wonderful about them. 
They are, for the most part, at the out- 
set, persons who boast of some such 
birth and lineage as the children of a 
small farmer, or the keeper of a petty 
shop in a.country town, may lay claim to; 
and being removed from the plough or 


the counter at sixteen or seventeen years 


of age, to Maynooth, or some other 


religious house, they spend four or five 


years in mastering a slender modicum of 
Greek and Latin, and in becoming par- 
tially acquainted with the writings of 


‘Thomas of Aguin, and some other authors 


of that stamp ; and thus fortified against 


‘the fiery darts of false doctrine, heresy, 


and schism, they obtain deacons’ orders 
at the age of twenty-one. So soon as 
they are fortunate enough to obtain an 
appointment to a curacy, they are enti- 
tled to the run of the parish priest's 
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house, a horse’s keep, and a few pounds 
a-year to buy clothes. 

“ When at length the dignity of the 
parish priesthood is arrived at, they fre- 
quently become well enough off in world- 
ly circumstances, and are sometimes to 
be met with at. the table of a country 
gentleman. They are not fortunate, how- 
ever, in their attempts to take the tone 
of good society ; of this they retain some 
indistinct consciousness ; and in the com- 
pany of those of the better rank, Catho- 
lics, by the by, as well as Protestants, 
they endeavour, by a too great supple- 
ness of manner, almost amounting to ser 
vility, to conciliate the favour they feel 
they cannot command, I think they are 
frequently well-meaning men, and I be- 
lieve they often work very hard in the — 
discharge of their clerical duties; but a 
man of large and enlightened under- 
standing, of -well-disciptined and highly 
cultivated mind, is very rarely to be met 
with among them. 

“I have strong reason to believe, too, 
that the supposed influence of the priests 
over their flocks is greatly over-rated. 
In matters unconnected with religion or 
with polities, I certainly know it does 
not exist. The priest of our parish, for 
example, who seems a coarse and simple 
man, of small capacity for good or evil, 
holds some land at a low rent, of which 
he keeps a small portion in his own 
hands, and sub-lets the rest to other pet- 
ty farmers ;—there is not a man in the 
parish whom his own tenants so shame- 
fully cheat, or from whom his own work- 
men more joyfully pilfer. In fact, the 
priest is so little elevated above them- 
selves in manners and mode of living, 
that they do not, and cannot, feel any 
very profound respect for him, It is 
true, however, that the nature of their 
religion is such as to give the priests a 
sort of influence in eeclesiastical matters 
over the ignorant of their flock, which to 
us Protestants is wholly unintelligible; 
nor is it easy to understand how far this 
influence is purely ecclesiastical, though 
there is certainly a marked distinction be- 


tween their sway in these and in tempo- 


ral affairs. If, indeed, they were all as 


‘clever and designing as Dr Doyle, mi 


might justly be apprehended from a body 
so capable of evil and so much inclined 
to it; but, in truth, they neither intend 
so much harm, nor could effect it if they 
did. As it is, the common people follow 
their direction in whatever concerns reli- 
gion or Catholic Emancipation, and very 
little regard them in anything else ; whilst 
the richer classes, for the most part, pos- 
sess little more than what is called nata. 
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ral religion, frequently despising those 
ministers whom they outwardly affect to 
reverence ; and when the clergy are de- 
spised, the religion of which they are the 
teachers is necessarily very little regard- 
ed. At present, Roman Catholic priests 
are little better than a superior class of 
mnendicants, subsisting on contributions 
levied, like the benevolences of old, fre- 
quentiy on a very reluctant people ; and, 
indeed, one chief cause of the earnest de- 
sire sometimes evinced by the lower or- 
ders for what they call Emancipation, is 
the hope that they would thereupon be 
relieved from the exactions which are 
now wrung frora them for the support of 
their priesthood, by the appropriation of 
government funds for that purpose. As 
to their refusing such a provision, if 
made, whether in conjunction with Ca- 
tholic Emancipation or not, that is quite 
out of the question. The Irish peasantry 
are so keenly alive to the value of the 
small portion of money they get into their 
possession, that [ can assure you, were 
the priest to continue his demands upon 
it, while they were aware he refused to 
take the stipend which lay waiting for 
him at the treasury, he possesses no in- 
fluence over their minds which would 
prevent them from expressing their opi- 
nion on the subject in a manner that 
would quickly bring him to his senses.” 


The rent of land in Ireland has 
been decidedly increasing during the 
last twenty years, independently of any 
adventitious circumstances, such as 
war-prices; or any other unnatural sti- 
mulant. It is commonly asserted, that 
the utmost farthing which the land 
will afford is wrung from the tenant- 
ry; that only the minimum which 
will support existence is left to the 
cultivator of the soil, and that mini- 
mum in the lowest species of food, 
‘namely potatoes. Our author here 
‘points out a fallacy in this statement. 
‘It is true, he allows, that the cultiva- 
‘tor gets much less from the land for 
‘himself than he should do ; but it is 
"not true that this evil arises from the 
‘landlord receiving toomuch. The real 
cause is, that the land is not made to 
ore nearly so much as it is capa- 

le of producing ; and the real remedy 
is, not to reduce the rents, but to 
make the land produce more, by bet- 
ter cultivation and more judicious ma- 
nagement. It is now an established 
fact, that lands in Ireland pay a much 
lower rent, in proportion to their real 
yalue, than lands in England do; that 
is, that the Irish landlord receives as 
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rent a smaller proportion of the crop 
his land is capable of producing than 
the English landlord does : 


“ However, the sticklers for Ireland’s 
measureless misery enter a demurrer to 
our statement here, in these terms: 
* True, it has been proved that land in 
Ireland pays less in proportion to its 
capability of producing than it does jn 
England; but then, with reference to 
what it actually does produce, it paysa 
much larger proportion; and it is with 
this, and not with capabilities, which are 
never called into action, that the cultiva- 
tor has to do; if his own share be insuf- 
ficient, the misery to him is not a jot the 
less, because the rest is not all in the 
pocket of the landlord, but partly there, 
and partly in the bosom of the earth.’ 
Now, there is some truth in all this ; but 
in whom lies the defect of the present 
state of things ? Surely in the tenant, and 
not in the landlord; Surely the remedy 
must come from improving the tillage, 
not from diminishing the rent. In truth, 
the tillage has improved within the last 
dozen years, and that most amazingly ; 
but there is yet room for immense fur- 
ther improvement, and the way to bring 
it about is to keep the rents high. Iam 
here deliberately advising a line of cone 
duct, on the part of the landed proprie- 
tors, which, if adopted without the ac- 
companiment of any means of mitigating 
the hardships of the case, must needs be 
productive of a great deal of individual 
privation, even to misery; yet I do ad- 
vise it evenin this uncompromising shape, 
rather than not at all.” 

Our author says boldly, that the 
Irish peasantry must, and, under all 
ordinary circumstances, will, bear like 
men considerable hardship and priva- 
tion a little longer, till they acquire 
some capital and farther skill in till- 
age, to place them on a level with the 
English farmer. For a sufficient num- 
ber of farmers, who are possessed of 
both capital and skill, are now engaged 
in the cultivation of land in Ireland, 
to produce some degree of competition 
for ground, at a rate which only a su- 

ior degree of cultivation can afford, 
in addition to supporting the farmer 
as he ought to be supported ; and it 
would be a very short-sighted and mi- 
serable sort of patriotism or humanity, 
which, would induce a proprietor to 
set his lands at a low rate to bad cul- 
tivators, because they were ignorant 
of their business, and would till the 
land badly, rather than to others who 
could afford to pay him higher, for the 
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very reason that they would till his 
land better : 


‘« My own personal experience teaches 
me, that in practice the effect is more 
frequently to retain the old occupant at 
an increased rent, than to introduce a 
new one. The tenant is determined not 
to be forced out of his farm and outdone 
by the stranger, and therefore he offers 
more than the land is worth to him. 
Many will assert that it is a very cruel 
proceeding of the landlord to take his ad- 
ditional money: I have no hesitation in 
affirming, that it is a great shame for him 
if he do not. The immediate consequence 
is, that the man suffers extreme priva- 
tion; but the ultimate result is, that he 
becomes a better farmer. He knows 
that the stranger who offered the larger 
rent, would both make that rent out of 
the land and live well; with this convic- 
tion he struggles, and struggles success- 
fully, to arrive at the same degree of per- 
fection. It is very true, that if the land- 
lord be a gentleman, and still more if he 
be a Christian, he will not permit his 
tenant to suffer the extremity of want in 
the struggle, without interfering to re- 
lieve his necessity ; but this is a matter 
totally distinct from the setting of his 
land. If we let our brother perish of 
cold or henger, whilst we have clothes 
and food enough, and to spare, we shall 
assuredly fall under Father Lawlor’s curse, 
and lie hot hereafter; but it is in nowise 
inconsistent with justice or humanity, so 
to dispose of our estates, that they may 
produce the utmost possible quantity of 
food to human beings, and of profit to 
ourselves.” 


The allusion to Father Lawlor’s 
curse can only be understood from a 
little story, which we quote, as it tells 
truths on another important subject : 


“ A poor blind old woman, or, as she 
called herself, ‘ a dark and desolate wi- 
dow,’ who lived in our neighbourhood, 
came to me one day, to tell me that 
some pious ladies had offered her some 
warm blankets for the winter, which was 
then setting in, if she would undertake 
to attend the reading of the Scriptures 
and of prayers, which took place daily in 
their great hall, but, she added, that she 
was ‘ afeard’ to go. I advised her by all 
means to take the blankets and the pray- 
‘ers, as pleasant and profitable for her 
body and soul; but if she felt scruples of 
conscience, to obtain first the priest's 
permission, which I was sure he would 
not deny, considering the urgency of the 
case. Some days after, 1 met her beg- 
ging, when. this brief and pithy dialogue 
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ensued: * Well, Catty, did you get the 
blankets ?’—* Plase your winte, Father 
Lawlor laid me under a curse, if I wint 
to the ladies, an’ I thought-it better to: 
bear wid the could lying here, nor to lie 
hot hereafter.’. After some farther par- 
ley to ascertain the truth of the facts, I 
promised her the blankets unconditional. 
ly. ‘ Oh, musha, musha, thin the heavens 
be your honor’s bed,”*was her prayer at 
parting, ‘ an’ my blessin and the blessin 
of the widow be about you, and presarve 
you and yours from sin, sickness, and 
sorrow, I pray God.’” 


In speaking of the relations between 
tenant and landlord, this gentleman 
says, that he feels and reasons as a 
resident proprietor of land. Of the 
systems of Middlemen and of the 
evils, or benefits arising from them, 
he has heard much, but knows no- 
thing of them from his own know- 
ledge. He has lived amongst men of 
property, who manage their estates by 
their own agents, and, as far as is pos- 
sible, admit no other to intervene be- 
tween themselves and the occupiers of 
the soil ; who consult the well-being 
of their tenantry by personal atten- 
tion to their condition, so far as is 
consistent with the other business of 
life which their station in society de« 
mands of them, and with the enjoy« 
ment of the pleasures to which they 
deem themselves fairly entitled by 
their rank and property. i 

It is ne that we in Britain, 
when talking of rentals in Ireland, 
should advert to certain trifling differ- 
ences in the measurement and cure 
rency of the two countries, which, al- 
though perfectly well known in the 
abstract, people let slip out of their 
memories when they see frightful 
statements printed, setting forth how 
small the farms are, and how large 
the rent. For example, when we hear 
that a particular individual has a farm 
- Ireland of thirty acres, for which 

e pays sixty pounds rent, we imagine 
he fae but thirty acres, and that he 
does pay sixty pounds, whereas the 
words really mean that he has forty 
nine acres of land, and that he pays 
something less than fifty-five pounds 
eight shillings; that, in short, he 
really pays something less than twen- 
ty-three shillings an acre, and not.two 
pounds an acre for his land. Now, 
this difference in measurement and 
currency not only enters into all cal. 
culations made previously to January 
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1826, but still exists in almost, all 
bargains made betweew landlord and 


tenant, and also universally pervades, 


the common parlance of society in 
Ireland : 


“Trish lineal measure, then, was to 
English lineal measure in the ratio of 
fourteen to eleven, that is to say, eleven 
Trish miles, or eleven Irish perches, equal 
fourteen English miles or fourteen Eng- 
lish perches in length, but land or acres 
being measured both in length and in 
breadth, this ratio and difference enters 
both the one way and the other into the 
computation, and Irish acres are to Eng- 
lish as the product of fourteen multiplied 
‘by fourteen is to the product of eleven 
anultiplied by eleven, that is as 196 to 
421, or 121 acres of plantation measure 
as used in Ireland equal 196 acres of 
statute measures as used in England. 
Again, any given sum in Irish currency 
was to the same nominal sum in English 
currency in the ratio of twelve to thir- 
teen; that is to say, L.13 Irish equal 
only L.12 English—hence if a farmer in 
England pay 28s. rent and 12s. poor 
rates, making together L.2 a-year for an 
acre of land, and a farmer in mes 9 who 
no tates, be charged L.2 a- 
iat réut for an acre of land, then, in 
order to find the annual sum paid fora 
given space of land in Ireland, as com- 

id with that paid for the same space 
of land in England, we must diminish 
the rent of the Irish farmer in a ratio 
compounded of the ratios of 196 to 121, 
and af 13 to 12, which, expressed in its 
lowest terms is as 637 to 363; there- 
fore the Irishman’s payment, instead of 
being equal to the Englishman’s, as it 
seemed at first, turns out to be in-reality 
only three hundred and sixty-three six 
hundred and thirty sevenths, or little 
more than one-half.” 

* Other and important considerations 
enter into a comparison of the pro- 
ductive powers and consequent value 
of these equal superficies. The soil 
of Ireland, taking acre for acre, is 
greatly more fertile than that of Eng- 

The author thinks himself jus- 
pe oy phe: ing arson he could 
collect, in stating, that a given quan- 
tity of average land in Selend ban 
‘ of producing, with an equal ex- 
penditure of labour and capital, one- 
tenth more than an equal quantity of 
average land in England. The climate, 
too, is greatly more favourable to the 
farmer. In England, not only is it 
necessary to devote a considerable 
portion of his farm to green crops for 
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winter-feeding, but he must likewise 
provide houses for his cattle and his 
corn ; and in the southern counties, 
even for his hay, to secure it against 


' the frost and snow. In Ireland, the 
necessity for such precautions does’ 


not exist. Snow rarely lies on the 

und many hours ; frosts are neither 
asting nor intense. There is no oc- 
casion for either green crops or store« 


houses for cattle, at least except as a - 


speculation to fatten them for market, 


and a little hay brings them well. 
through the severest of their ordinary . 


winters. 
Our author has a happy knack of 


illustrating all his positions by intee. 


resting facts : 


“ In the year 1822 our neighbour, Mr, 
C——, purchased a small estate in Cork-, 


shire. As we did not then enjoy great 
quietness, lands sold considerably under 
even their usual low rate with us. He 
paid exactly eighteen years’ purchase on 
the then rent of thirty shillings the Irish 
acre. What between the natural expiring 
of leases, the non-payment of rent and, 
other causes, he found that about a thou-, 
sand acres of average land would devolve 
into his own hands to reset and model as, 
he pleased, but which however wasalready 
occupied by a very numerous, tenantry,, 
whom it would have been a harsh and up- 
feeling thing to turn adrift. A diligent, 
inquiry was instituted, and all these whe 
had no natural claim upon the land, such 
as long residence, meritorious conduct, 
or the expenditure of capital in perma- 
nent improvement, were dispossessed en- 
tirely—eleemosynary aid being afforded 
to such as required it, and all being as- 
sisted in every way that could be devised 
to mitigate the necessary evil, 

“ Still there remained on the thousand 
acres forty families,whom he was unwilling 
to put off the lands, and though he would 
greatly have preferred dividing it into not 
more than three farms or four, he deter- 
mined for their sakes to retain them all, 
Four hundred acres he divided amongst 
ten whom he deemed most deserving, 
in farms of from thirty to fifty acres,—the 
rest had twenty acres each ; but he made 
this condition in every agreement—that 
he himself was to lay out L.3 an acre in 
draining, fencing, and manuring the land, 
to bring it into excellent condition, and 
that they were to puy L.2 an acre per- 
manent rent, instead of 30s. as before; 
and further, that each was to keep at least 
a third of his farm in grass land, unless 
he obtained a special provision to break 
up more. Mr C-—— likewise put their 
cabins into thorough repair. The plan 
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succeeded to his wish, and if adding L.3 
an acre expended to the L.27 originally 
paid, we make the purchase money the 
L.30 an acre, and call the rent L.2 an acre, 
which it is, instead of 30s. which it was, 
he has now an admirable estate at fifteen 
rom purchase, and the rents regularly 


“ The present eondition and mode of 
proceeding of his lowest class of tenantry 
above mentioned is generally as follows: 
—the twenty acres of land are subdi- 
vided thus—nine acres in grass, one in 
oats, four in wheat, four in potatoes, half 
an acre in flax, half an acre set by the 
tenant himself as potatoe garden, to a 
man whose additional labour he requires 
in spring and autumn, and one acre left fal- 
low; others have four acres of wheat, 
four of oats, four of potatoes, and eight of 
pasture and meadow; and some, who 
have leave to break a greater proportion 
of their ground, have four equat divisions 
of wheat, oats, potatoes, and grass land. 
It is to be observed, that potatoes are al- 
ways looked on as the crop which puts 
the ground in heart, as it is called, because 
for it, and for it only, the ground is ma- 
nured, and it is considered-equally bene- 
ficial for the soil to manure and take a 
crop of potatoes, as to let the ground lie 
fallow without manure ; after the pota- 
toes comes wheat, and the third year a 
crop of oats—the reason of requiring a 
certain portion to be kept in grass, is that 
it is a security against the tenant exhaust- 
ing his farm by extreme tillage, and then 
running away or requiring an abatement 
of rent. Each of the occupiers of those 
farms has four cows, all of them one and 
some two horses, from three to seven 
pigs, and poultry in abundance. The 
wheat alone”pays the rent; the grass, 
hay, and oats feed the four cows and two 
horses; the potatoes more than supply 
the bipeds and the pigs ; and the surplus, 
together with the butter, a most import- 
ant item, and skim-milk cheese, which a 
Scotch steward has introduced the fashion 
of making, suffices to pay tithe and other 
land charges, purchase and repair imple- 
ments, shoe the horse, clothe the family, 
buy soap and candle, and pay the priest. 
Four good hogs give more than a thousand 
weight of bacon, so that the family may 
have three pounds a-day of this besides 
sweet and sour milk and eggs, and each 
man is allowed a right of turfary on Mr 
C——’s bog, to supply his own house 
with fuel.”” 

It is obvious that such a system as 
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this would answer well only where the 
landlord makes the expensive im- 
a aga himself, and throws the 

urden on the tenant in the shape of 
increased rent. In so poor a country 
as Ireland, this seems the most ration- 
al way ; at least, wherever the land. 
lord is intent to pay sufficient atten- 
tion to his estate to prevent the tenant 
from wasting his land. 

* Bat you will ask, is it possible that 
the mode of living I have just described 
is a fair specimen of the general condi- 
tion of the agricultural population of the 
country ? Would to God I could answer 
yes. The truth however is, that the ge- 
neral condition is nothing nearly so com- . 
fortable, but there is no earthly reason: 
why it should not be quite as: much so. 
If the landed proprietors had only the 
common sense and common prudence of 
Christian men, to reside, were it but a 
month or two in summer, on their owir 
estates, and make themselves thoroughly 
well acquainted with their own tenantry, 
and be a terror to evil doers, especially 
those who do evil to themselves, though 
it be themselves only, and a praise to. 
them that do well. Of all nations whom 
I have known, the lower orders in Ire- 
land most require the stimulant of praise, 
when deserved, and most profit by it when- 
judiciously given; they are certainly a 
sensitive people, and they love and ap. 
preciate justice to a degree that exceeds 
belief. I do not so much mean justice 
dealt out for money in a court of law, 
though they have a hankering after that 
too, as equity in the breast of a landlord 
or an employer. The man, who, living 
amongst them, fails not to: show, were it 
but in kind words, his sense of the pa- 
tient continuing in well-doing of the good, 
and who exercises harshness only towards 
those who deserve it.at his hands, may 
be certain of being not only respected, 
but beloved by them even in the moment 
of his chiding ; and.all those who will be- 
come, like Homer’s heroes, the shepherds 
of their people, may rest assured they wil? 
equally with them be honoured by their 
people like a god.” - 

We are sorry to be obliged to am 4 
short, as the pamphlet contains mue 
more valuable and curious matter, and 
we had a few things to say ourselves ; 
but other opportunities will occur of 
saying them, and we leave the above 
extracts to the reflection of our reade 
ers. 











Song of Emigration: 
8O0NG OF EMIGRATION. 


There was heard a song on the chiming sea, 

A mingled breathing of grief and glee ; 

Man’s voice, unbroken by sighs, was there, 
Filling with triumph the sunny air ; 

Of fresh green lands, and of pastures new, 

It sang, while the bark through the surges flew. 


But ever and anon 
A murmur of farewell 

Told, by its plaintive tone, __ 
That from woman’s lip it fell. 


“* Away, away, o’er the foaming main !” 

—This was the free and the joyful strain— 

** There are clearer skies than ours afar, 

We will shape our course by a brighter star ; 

There are plains whose verdure no foot hath press’d, 
And whose wealth is all for the first brave guest.” 


* But alas! that we should go,” 
Sang the farewell voices then, 

** From the homesteads warm and low, 
By the brook and in the glen.” 


«© We will rear new homes, under trees that glow 
As if gems were the fruitage of every bough ; 
O’er our white walls we will train the vine, 

And sit in its shadow at day’s decline, 

And watch our herds, as they range at will 
Through the green savannas, all bright and still.” 


** But woe for that sweet shade 
Of the flowering orchard trees, 
Where first our children play’d 
Midst the birds and honey-becs !”’ 


*¢ All, all our own shall the forests be, 

As to the bound of the roe-buck free! 

None shall say, ‘ Hither, no farther pass |’ 

We will track each step through the wavy grass ! 
We will chase the Elk in his speed and might, 
And bring ptoud spoils to the hearth at night.” 


“ But oh! the grey church tower, 
And the sound of the Sabbath bell, 

And the shelter’d garden bower— 
We have bid them all farewell!’ 


** We will give the names of our fearless race 

To each bright river whose course we trace ; 

We will leave our memory with mounts and floods, 
And the path of our daring in boundless woods, 
And our works unto many a lake’s green shore, 
Where the Indian graves lay alone before !” 


“© But who will teach the flowers, 
Which our children loved, to dwell 
In a soil that is not ours ? 
—Home, home, and friends, farewell !” 


[Juby, 
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Broad Summerford. 33 


CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS,. 


Cuar. X. 
Broad Summerford. 


In the churchyard of Broad Sum- 
merford—But why should I affect to 
describe, as from my own recollection, 
a place with which I am utterly un- 
acquainted except by report ? For ve- 
rily, gentle reader, I never set foot in 
the said churchyard—neither in the 
quiet rectory adjoining thereunto— 
neither in the pretty village wherein 
they are situated. And yet each and 
all of those localities are as familiar 
to my mind’s eye—not only as if I 
had seen them with the bodily organs, 
but as if I had long sojourned in the pa- 
rish where they lie. And no wonder— 
for all those places were described to me 
at that season of life when imagina- 
tion, like a cloudless mirror, reflects 
back every object nted before it 
with the faithfulness of truth, and the 
tablets of memory receive those proof= 
impressions, compared with which, 
the most perfect struck off in later 
years are faint and spiritless. Be~- 
sides, the describer was one rich in 
old tales, and family legends, and all 
sorts of traditionary lore—one whom 
I could interrupt and question, with 
all the confidence of pertect familiari- 
ty, and the impetuous curiosity of 
youthful eagerness—and many a fire- 
light hour have I sat on the low foot- 
stool at her feet, listening to stories of 
past times and departed generations, 
and scenes and places associated there- 
with, so graphically combined, that 
the illusion was perfect ; and often, 
in after life, I have caught myself 
speaking to others of those places, 
persons, and circumstances, as if I had 
been contemporaneous with the for- 
mer, and familiar with the latter, from 
personal observation and experience. 
Delightful season! delicious hours ! 
ineffaceable recollections ! never to be 
superseded among the heart’s most 
precious records, by any after enjoy- 
ment, however exquisite! Far other 
scenes have I mingled in since then— 
far other interests have excited—far 
other feelings have engrosssed me. 
But in weal and in woe—in cloud and 
in sunshine—in tumult and in silence 
—in crowds and in solitide—often, 
often have I looked back with a sick- 
ening heart, a yearning tenderness, a 
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bitter joy, to those quiet hours, when 
my all of earthly good—my world of 
felicity—was comprised in such little 
space—within the walls of that old- 
fashioned parlour, where the fire-light 
flashed broad and bright on the warm 
damask curtains, and I sat on that 
low footstool by the hearth, at the 
feet of one who never tired of telling 
those tales of other days, which I was 
never weary of listening to. Hers was 
the true graphic art of story-telling. 
Her portraits lived and breathed ; and: 
while I hung upon her words with 
mute attention, the long procession of 
generations gone passed before me— 
not shadowy phantoms, but substan= 
tial forms—defined realities—distin~ 
guished, each from each, by every nice 
modification of characteristic peculi- 
arity—uncles, aunts, and cousins, (a 
bewigged and brocaded host, ) of whom 
most had been gathered before my 
birth to the sepulchre of their fathers, 
and the remaining few had lived to 
bestow a patriarchal blessing on their 
infant descendant. All these, recalled 
to earth by the enchanted wand, were 
made to re-act their former’ on 
the great stage for my especial plea- 
sure ; and I became as familiar with 
the names, characters, and persons of 
those departed worthies as she who 
really remembered their times, and 
had been herself the youthful darling 
of their Jatter days. 

Among those she best loved to speak 
of, was a kind and gentle pair—an 
old bachelor and his twin maiden 
sister, of the name of Seale, relations 
of my grandmother, who lived out to- 
gether their long and blameless lives, 


“‘ The world forgetting, by the world for- 
got,” 


in an obscure quiet village of Somer- 
setshire, called Broad Summerford, of 
which parish Mr Seale was the re- 
vered and faithful pastor for the space 
of more than half a century. 

‘“‘ They were the best people in the 
world,” said my dear chronicler ; “ and 
some of the happiest days of my early 
youth were spent at the pleasant ree- 
tory of Broad Summerford. Our good 
relations had — that my parents 
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were suffering considerable anxiety on 
my account, my health having be- 
come so delicate as to indicate symp- 
toms of decline, and that change of 
air and scene had been meiically pre- 
scribed for me. The kind souls knew 
that my father and mother could not 
remove from the small country town, 
where circumstances had fixed their 
residence, without very serious in- 
convenience, and, in the benevolenee 
of their hearts, they forthwith dis- 
patched an epistle, requesting that 
their dear cousins would intrust the 
precious child to their safe keeping, 
and to the pure air aud rural change 
of their pastoral habitation, for as 
long a time as they could spare her 
from the paternal roof, or till her 
health shoukl be perfectly re-esta- 
blished, which they almost pledged 
themselves (with God’s blessing) it 
would be in their salubrious village. 
Such an invitation, from such invi- 
ters, was most gladly and gratefully 
accepted. .My father aecompanied me 
half-way to Broad Summertord, when 
he consigned me to the care of a grave, 
respectable-looking person, Mr Seale’s 
confidential servant, who was sent 
with his master’s equipage, (a dark- 
green calash, drawn bya steady, power- 
ful old mare, whose sleek coat and 
broad back might have vied with 
those perfections of a London dray- 
horse,) to receive and escort me to the 
rectory. John Somers himself was 
clad in.a suit of sober pepper-and-salt, 
the decent and becoming livery of his 
reverend mastcr, i» whose service he 
had grown grey, and been advanced, 
by long-tried worth and affection, 
something beyond the station of a 
mere domestic. ‘I'he kind and consi- 
derate creature did his best to beguile 
me of my natural grief at parting with 
my father for the first time in my short 
life of fourteen years. He pointed 
out to me all the most remarkable ob- 
jects on our road—all the hamlets, 
noblemen’s and gentlemen’s seats ; and 
as he had been born and bred in the 
county, his topographical information 
was enriched with store of anecdotes 
ing the owners of all those 

ly mansions. But as we approach- 

or Bad Summerford, all his de- 
scriptive zeal merged in that favour- 
ed spot; and ever and anon it was, 
* Now, Miss! you're only four miles 
from the rectory’—and then, ‘ that’s 
Squire R.’s house, miss—a_ special 
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friend of master’s’—and, ‘ now you're’ 
only two miles from the rectory—and 
there’s the mill where our wheat is 
ground —sweet home-made bread 
you'll taste at Broad Summerford, 
miss! and now it’s only one mile— 
half a one—There’s master’s upper 
glebe-land—and there’s our folks and 
horses getting in the hay—Ay, old 
Joan and [ should hardly have been 
spared just now for anything but to 
fetch you, miss—but you're come to 
Broad Summerford in a pleasant time. 
Now we're atop of the last hill—And 
there ! there! look down to your right, 
miss—Don’t you sce that great stack 
of old chimneys all over ivy, and those 
two grey gables >—That’s the rectory, 
God bless it—And there’s the dove~ 
cot, and the homecroft, that old Joan 
has all to herself—a lazy jade—and 
now we shall be round at the front 
gate in half a minute. And as John 
Somers said, a short sweep brought 
us within that time in front of the 
reetory, at the fore-court gate of 


which stood its venerable master, in 


hospitable readiness to receive and 
welcome his expected guest. He was 
indeed a man of most venerable aspect, 
—of tall and large stature, but some- 
thing bowed by years, with a pale, 
placid, almost uuwrinkled counte- 
nance, though the dim and faded 
lustre of his mild blue eyes betoken- 
ed his advanced age, even more than 
the perfectly white hair, which, en- 
circling his bald crown, descended 
even to his shoulders in still redun- 
dant waves of silky softness. The old 
man was standing, with both hands 
erossed before him en the top of a 
thick knotted staff, and the attitude 
happily combining with his orthodox 
attire, the short cassock and apron be- 
came him with a sort of apostolic dig- 
nity. As the calash drew up to the 
gate, Mr Seale laid aside his staff, and 
coming forward, welcomed me with a 
look and voice of almost paternal kind- 
ness, and. though faithful John was 
already by the side of the vehicle to 
help me down, his master chose to 
perform that first hospitable office, 
and lifting me out in his feeble arms, 
(I was a small delicate girl—quite a 
child in appearance,) said, ‘ Welcome 
to Broad Summerford, my dear little 
cousin. May God bless this meeting 
to us all!’ And with that affectionate 
and pious greeting, he half led, hait 


carried me to the house door, where, 
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en the uppermost of the four broad 
steps which led to it,stood another 
aged welcomer, who tenderly reitera< 
ted her brother’s Christian salutation, 
and sealed it with a maternal kiss, as 
she gently drew me to her kind bo- 
som. And so in a moment the little 
wanderer was at home again—trans- 
ported but from:one home to ano- 
ther—from the arms of tender parents 
to those which encircled her almost as 
fondly, 

** Mrs Helen Seale was the very per- 
sonification of beautiful old age. A 
fairy creature she was—almost dimi- 
nutive of stature—but her person in 
youth had been most delicately and 
symmetrically moulded ; and in herold 
age it still retained much of its fair 
proportion, and all its native grace- 
fulness, Her hands and arms were 
still beautiful! The taper fingers and 
soft palms were yet tinged with that 
delicate pink, which still mantled like 
a maiden blush over a face where 
Time had set. his seal indeed, but, as 
it should seem, reluctantly, as if the 
ruthless spoiler bad half relented for 
ence in his destructive work. Her 
eyes were blue like her brother’s, (the 
brother and sister were indeed twins 
in mind and feature,) but their mild 
lustre was almost unimpaired ; and the 
soft hair that was combed in glossy 
smoothness over the roll, under her 
clear lawn dap, was but silvered here 
and there among its pale brown wa- 
viness. No snow was ever whiter,— 
no cobweb was ever finer, thah that 
same clear lawn of which Mrs Helen's 
cap, kerchief, ruffles, and apron, were 
invariably composed ; and the latter 
was spread out in unrumpled purity 
over arichly- quilted petticoat of silver- 
grey silk, and a gown of the same ma- 
terial, abounding in such depth and 
amplitude of fold as would have furs 
nished out a dozen modern draperies. 
A narrow black velvet collar encircled 
her small, fair throat, (down which, 
as is related of fair Rosamond, I used 
to think one might see the red wine 
flow, )and theprecise neck-kerchief was 
fastened with a fine diamond pin. The 
fashion of this raiment was never va- 
ried by season or circumstance, except 
that, regularly on the thirty-first of 
October, the rich lustring was ex- 
changed for a richer satin of the same 
colour ; a black lace handkerchief was 
superadded to that of snowy lawn, and 
a pair of black velvet mittens, turned 
down with white satin, were drawn 
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over the delicate hands and arms, not 
to be discarded till the thirty-first of 
May drew forth the silvery lustri 
from its retirement of lavender an 
roses, and consigned the warm satin 
to a five months’ seclusion. 

‘© It was marvellous to observe how 
Mrs Helen kept herself in point as 
she did! From morning to night, from 
week to week, trom month to month, 
from year to year, always the same,— 
always “mise 4 quatres épingles,” as 
if she had just stept out of a band~ 
box ;—the silk or satin unchanging in 
hue or freshness—its lawn accom- 
paniments never contracting soil or 
wrinkle on their snowy smoothness— 
the neck-kerchief folded in exactly 
the same number of plaits by the care- 
ful hand of that ancient abigail Mrs 
Betty, who would probably have been 
as much déroutée by any innovation 
of those laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, as if her venerable mistress had 
coramanded a ball-dress or a wed- 
ding-suit. Yes; one would have 
thought that the dear old lady had 
been kept in a band-box, all ready 
for company, if her whole course of 
life had not, in fact, been one of most 
active, though quiet usefulness ; for 
Mrs Helen was never in a bustle. 
Neither was she uncomfortably pre- 
cise about the preservation of this in- 
variable neatness. Nay,—lI have seen 
the old grey parrot on ber wrist or hér 
shoulder, and the favourite tortoise- 
shell cat on her lap often and often ; 
and the old lady took snuff too, and, 
spite of all, the unruffled purity of at- 
tire remained inviolate. . ‘I'he matter 
was a mystery to me, whose whole 
girlish lite had hitherto been an out~ 
rage to the oracles of tidiness.—But I 
must tell you something more of my 
first evening at Summerford Rectory. 
It was already evening, you remem- 
ber, when I arrived there,—about se- 
ven o'clock of a sweet June evening, 
when the old green calash drove up to 
the entrance court, and my venerable 
cousin lifted me down within its quiet 
precincts. The entrance gate was of 
filigree iron work, breast high, be- 
tween two low stone pillars, crowned 
with balls, but the walls were'all ever 
green—beautiful holly hedges, as fine- 
ly kept as ever those at Sayes Court 
could have been in their day of per- 
fection. ‘This living wall, opening to 
the right and left in two bowery arch- 
ways, leading to the offices and gar 
den, formed three sides of the square 
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court, the old mansion itself comple 
ting the fourth boundary—a veryan- 
tique dwelling, with quarter work: of 
ved brick, mellowed by time and wea- 
ther to the richest and most harmo~ 
nious colouring. The double gable 
(the same John Somers had pointed 
out ‘to me from the hill top) was sur- 
mounted on each pinnacle by stone 
balls similar to those on the entrance 
pillars. One was quite wound and 
matted over with ivy, of which only, 
a few encroaching tendrils had as yet 
curled round the other ball ; but lower 
down a fine apricot covered a consider- 
able portion of the wall with its skil- 
fully trained branches, and a lovely 
honeysuckle (then in full bloom) had 
been allowed to occupy the remaining 
yc and almost to darken some of 
windows with its picturesque fes- 
toons. The latticed windows were set 
deep in heavy stone framework, and 
the massy doorway opened from a 
flight of four broad steps, on the up- 
permost of which, on either side, stood 
two tubs containing fine orange-trees. 
And there, as I told you, in the door- 
way between those two fragrant sup- 
porters, stood the dear old lady ; and 
after I had received the welcome of 
her gentle embrace, the brother and 
sister, taking each a hand, led me be- 
tween them, through an airy entrance 
hall, into a small but lofty anti-room, 
hung round with family portraits, and 
from thence into a large pleasant par- 
lour, the common sitting room. A 
very pleasant cheerful room it was, 
with a fine wide bay window opposite 
the entrance, and on one side a sashed 
door, then standing open toa broad gra- 
vel walk, bordered oneither side by beds 
of the choicest and sweetest flowers. 
The apartment contained no costly fur- 
niture, except a fine Indian folding 
skreen of many leaves, and a valuable 
Japan cabinet, loaded with rare old 
china. The curtains were composed of 
white dimity, as well as the short petti- 
coats of the settee and chairs. ‘Those 
odd little chairs ! Methinks I see them 
now, with their oval backs, sloping 
down like falling shoulders into little 
fin-like arms, spread out with such an 
air of tender invitation! And they 
held out no false promise. Modern 
luxury, recherchée as it is, has no- 
thing half so comfortable among all 
its traps for loungers. I ‘was soon 
placed in one of those delightful fau- 
teuils by the sidc of my kind hostess, 
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who established herself before the tea 
equipage, all ready set out on a small 
Pembroke table near the beautiful bay 
window. My travelling guardian, 
John Somers, (jealous of devolvi 
upon others any of his aceustom 
services, ) soon appeared with the sil- 
ver-chased tea-kettle and lamp, which 
he set down on a small mahogany tri- 
pod, beside his venerable lady, and it 
was pleasant to observe the almost re= 
verential gratitude with which the 
faithful servant replied to the kind 
grecting of his aged mistress, and her 
thanks‘ for having brought their dear 
young cousin safe to Summerford 
Rectory.’ The usual tea hour was 
long past on the evening of my arrival, 
but for once the clock-work regularit 
of established custom was infringed, 
in kind consideration for the expected 
guest, and Mrs Helen, anticipating 
that ‘ the poor child would be half 
famished,’ had taken care that the 
tea-table should be far more abun- 
dantly provided than with the four 
slices of wafer bread and butter, its 
customary allotment. In truth, the 
dear old lady had calculated with great 
foresight, for I did such ample justice 
to her plain seed-cake, and made such 
consumption of her sweet home-made 
bread and butter, as must have infi- 
nitely relieved any apprehension she 
might have conceived at the first sight 
of the poor little sickly creature of 
whom she had so benevolently taken 
charge. But, in fact, it must have 
been that the air of Broad Summer- 
ford wrought miracles. At home, for 
many preceding weeks, I had almost 
loathed the sight of food. 

“Mr Seale and Mrs Helen soon drew 
me into familiar conversation ; and, 
by the time tea was over, I was prat- 
tling away to them with as much un- 
restraint as if I had been domesticated 
under their roof for a twelvemonth. 
But even before the tea equi was 
removed, this excitement of animal 
spirits began to sink under bodily lan- 
guor and extreme fatigue ; my eyelids 
fell involuntarily, and the sentence I 
was uttering died away in an inarti- 
culate manner as my head dropt aside 
against Mrs Helen’g,shoulder. Half 
roused, however, b¥-the gentle con- 
tact, I was just sensible that a kind 
arm encircled me, and a tender kiss 
was imprinted on my forehead,—that 
something was said about ringing for 
Betty, for that * the poor dear ehild 
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could not sit up to prayers ;’ and then 
the bell was pulled,—( with what ex 
traordinary acuteness the sound of a 
bell tingles in one’s ears in that state 
of half slumber f)—and Mrs Betty 
summoned, and between her and her 
mistress I was somehow, with little 
exertion of my own, conducted up 
stairs into a bedchamber, undressed, 
and put to bed in a state of the most 
passive helpleesness, —unconsciousness 
wellnigh, except that I was still ex- 
quisitely sensible of the luxury of sink- 
ing down on the soft pillow between 
the smooth fine sheets, that smelt de- 
liciously of lavender and roses. 

** Trecollect nothing more till the next 
morning, (my eleven hours’ nap had 
been a dreamless spell,) when I un- 
closed my eyvs to the light of a bright 
summer sun, which streamed in be- 
tween the white curtains of my bed, 
and to the emulative brightness and 
summer sunshine of Mrs Betty’s come- 
ly countenance, who, having looked 
over and arranged my wardrobe, and 
prepared everything for my levee, stood 
waiting in patient silence the natu- 
ral termination of my unconscionable 
slumber, from which her gentle mis- 
tress, who had already looked in on 
me from her adjoining dressing-room, 
had prohibited all attempt to awaken 
me. ‘ Let the poor dear have her 
sleep out,’ said the kind lady, and there 
stood Mrs Betty a statue of silent obe- 
dience. At last, however, when it 
pleased me to awaken, that ‘portly 
handmaid saluted me with a pleasant 

-morrow, and the information, 
that if I pleased to rise and dress di- 
reetly, I should still be in time for 
prayers, and * Master and Mistress’s 
breakfast.’ So, between my own ala- 
erity and her assistance, I was soon 
r ?: and then she showed me down 
to that large pleasant sitting-room, 
from which, indeed, I had ascended 
the preceding evening, but in such a 
slumberous state, as to leave me no re- 
collection of the way. Breakfast was 
ready laid, and Mrs Helen had just 

led me into the room, where sat 

venerable brother, at the head of 

the breakfast table, with the Bible 

open before him, in which he was 
marking out orning chapters. 

** Both my kind cousins greeted me 
with cordial affection, and Mr Seale, 
calling me towards him, while his sis- 
fer rang the summons to their little 
houschold, said, ‘ Come, and take your 
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place by me, my dcar ehild—I think; 
after to-day, I shall appoint you my 
elerk,' for I know your good father 
has well qualified you for the office.’ 
Proud pappy ee was I to take 
my station e that good old man, 
and on the morrow te assume my al- 
lotted office; and my voice 
faltered a little:at the first responses, 
my father had made me a correct and 
articulate reader, and. from that day 
forth I officiated to the entire satis~ 
faction of pe are an hearers, and 
witha very tolerable proportion of self« 
approval. 

* Soon after breakfast, Mrs Helen 
took me with her through all the 
household departments, im every one 
of which, good order and beautiful 
neatness shone apparent. Five ser 
vants composed the in-door establish- 
ment—Mr John and Mrs Betty ha- 
ving authority over the Corps de Cui- 
sine, under the mild control of the 
higher powers, for Mrs Helen, though 
reposing perfect confidence in her old 
and faithful servants, took an active 
share in the family arrangements, and 
no little pride indeed, in all the more 
refined and complex culinary arts— 


such as pickling—preservin Prey. 
wines ae cunilidlecnuet + ney a 
strong-waters— pastry, and floating 
islands—and crepe ne 
Tn all the mysteries of distilling the 
dear old lady was an adept. Rose, 
peach, almond, and orange flower— 
pennyroyal and a waters, 
wereranged rank and file in long-neck- 
ed squat bottles on the -still-room 
shelves, sufficient in quantity to fla- 
vour all the confectionary, and cure 
all the stomach-aches, in England. E 
believe, indeed, Mrs Helen did supply 
the county, so great was the re- 
putation of her odori stores, and 
so liberal her distribution of them. 
Certain it is, that the annual reple- 
nishment of the stock, was considered 
as much a matter of course by the lady 
and her assistant ‘/handmaid, as the 
summer duction of the grey lus- 
tring and its accompaniments ;—but 
why, or on ae Mrs Helen 
conceived it equally indispensable to 
eoncoct a certain yearly quantity of 
Plague-water, I was never fully satise 
fied, nor, indeed, did it ever come with- 
in my knowledge, that there were any 
applicants for that invaluable elixir, 
made after the recipe of “ our late 
Queen Henrietta Maria, of blessed 
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memory, as set forth in crabbed 
tawny characters, in the old family 
receipt book ; neither could I ever 
precisely ascertain saga I had my 
ewn surmises on the subject,) what 
became of the quantity which periodi- 
cally disappeared from the shelf, to be 
replaced by a fresh concoction. 

“* It were endless to.enumerate the 
palsy-waters — balsams — tinctures— 
elixirs— electuaries, which occupied 
one department of the still-room, and 
almost profane to reveal the mysteries 
of that sacred chamber, during the 
season of concoctions — mysteries as 
jealously guarded as those of the Bona 
Dea from the eyes of the uninitiated 
and ignorant. 

* In after days of complete natural- 
ization in the family, I was privileged 
with les grandes et petites entrées even 
of that generally prohibited closet— 
and great was my delight in accom- 
panying thither my venerable cousin, 
when her occupation lay within the 
spicery or confectionary region, and in 
receiving her instructions in the arts 
she excelled in—those always excepted 
which related to the medicinal depart- 
ment ; for to my shame be it spoken, I 
derived infinitely more gratification 
from the pastime ofsticking over blanc- 
mange hedgehogs with almond bristles, 
than in compounding the most infalli- 
ble ointment, nor could I (with all 
deference to Mrs Helen’s superior wis- 
dom) ever go the length of agreeing, 
that her tincture of rhubarb was to 
the full as palatable as her fine old 
raisin wine, and her walnuts preserved 
with sugar and senna equally delici- 
ous with those guiltless of the latter 
ingredient. 

*¢ Among the various concerns trans- 
acted in that notable chamber, one of 
the most important, that of breaking 
up the loaves of double refined sugar, 
was always superintended by Mrs He- 
len ; and on those occasions, with a 
fine cambric handkerchief pinned on 
over her clear lawn apron, she assu- 
med even an active share in the oper- 
ation, and I used to delight in watch- 
ing the lady-like manner with which 
the clumsy nippers were managed by 
her pretty little pink fingers, and the 

uiet dexterity which supplied their 
defleiebey of muscular strength. If 
Mrs Helen Seale had chosen by way 
of variety, to twirl a mop, or handle 
a carpet-broom, she must have done 
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Reotory. It was full of delightful 
incident to me, though little or no- 
thing to make a story out of. I have 
told you how Mrs Helen took me 
her morning round through the still- 
room, the housekeeper’s room, and vas 
rious offices; and then we visited the 
dairy—Such a dairy ! such a paradise 
of milk, and cream, and butter, and 
curds, and whey, and cream cheeses, 
and crystal water, and purity and fra~ 
grance! formany bouquets of thesweet~ 
est flowers were dispersed among the 
glossy milk pans, and round the shal- 
low reservoir of a marble slab in the 
centre of the octagon bui‘ding ; on the 
polished surface of which, butter pots 
of many a fantastic shape were curi- 
ously arranged, half floated by a cone 
stant supply of the purest and coldest 
water, conveyed thither from a neigh- 
bouring spring. From the dairy we 
passed into the poultry-yard, and there 
I was introduced to a train of milk- 
white turkeys, and fowls of the same 
colour—a few bantams, and three ga- 
lenies—Mrs Helen’s especial favour- 
ites, though the perverse creatures could 
never be brought to submit to any of 
the regulations of the frathered esta- 
blishment, straying away over pales, 
walls, roofs, and barriers of every de- 
scription, scratching up seedbeds, and 
flower-borders, to the despair of the 
gardener, and laying their eggs on 
those, or on the bare gravel walk, in 
flagrant dereliction of all fitness and 
propriety. Yet those irreclaimables 
were, as I told you, prime favourites 
with their order-loving mistress ; and 
I, who partook in some measure of 
their wild, and wandering, and uns 
tameable nature, very shortly became 
the object of her tender and unbound~ 
ed indulgence, though the dear lady’s 
nice sense of decorum, and habitual 
placidity, were frequently startled in- 
to a gesture of amazement and a hasty 
exclamationat sight of her éléveswing- 
ing on the orchard gate—scrambling 
like a cat along the top of the garden 
wall—running knee-deep in mud, with 
a lap full of cres m the water 
meadow, or with a torn to tat- 


ters, in some lawless excursion over. 
hedges and hurdles, when, as dear 
Mrs Helen mildly assured me, ‘ the 


CJuly, 
it with the air and grace of a perfect 
gentlewoman. 

** But you are impatient to know 
more of my first day at Summerford 
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common roadway was so much short- 
er and pleasanter.’ It was some time, 
indeed, before I astounded the deco- 
rous inhabitants of the Rectory, with 
these feats of prowess. On my first 
arrival, I was far too weak and lan- 
guid for such performances, even if 
I had not been restrained a while by 
natural shyness, but that soon yielded 
to the affectionate encouragement of 
my kind hosts ; and in a month’s time, 
the pure air of Broad Summerford— 
gentle exercise in the old calash, in 
which Mr Seale took me a daily air- 
ing—simple but nourishing diet, and 
asses’ milk, had so effectually restored 
my health, that my natural exube- 
rance of animal spirits began to mani- 
fest itself by the indications aforesaid, 


Broad Summerford- 


somewhat to the consternation of Mrs 
Helen, though she could not find in 
her heart to repress ‘ the fine spirits 
of the poor dear child, so wonderfully 
recovered (under Ged’s blessing) by 
Summerford air, and her good manage 
ment,’ ” 

So much for one “ night's entertain- 
ment,” as I have faithfully recorded 
it, from the well-remembered words 
of my dear historian. She shall re- 
sume the narrative in an ensuing 
chapter, for the benefit of all those 
who have patience with a subject, 
which has neither invention—magic 
— adventure — sentiment — eccentri- 
city—passion—love—murder, or me- 
taphysics, to recommend it —only 
Trutu. 





DE OMNIBUS REBUS ET QUIBUSDAM ALIIS. 


I wisu I was a Jew. Not that I 
envy the wealth of Mr Rothschild, to 
whom Solomon, in all his glory, was 
but as a parish poor-box to the Ca- 
tholic rent. Not that I love (more 
than bescems a devout and continent 
Christian,) the black-eyed Rebeccas 
of Duke-street,—though I have seen 
looks among them that might have 
melted an inquisitor. I wish they 
would attend a little better to the 
cleanly precepts of the Mosaic law— 
They seem to think it unworthy of 
their sacred nation to wash in any 
waters but those of Siloa or Jordan. 
Their large gold ear-rings and brilliant 
eyes remind me of Virgil’s obligations 
to Ennius. Yet it is not for their 
sakes that I wish myself an Israelite. 
No, good reader, neither avarice nor 
amativeness prompts this strange hank- 
ering. I envy not the Jew his bar- 
gains ; I covet not his wife, nor his 
servant, nor his maid, nor anything 
that is his, except his pedigree, and 
his real property in the Holy Land. 

The Jew is the only gentleman. 
The tree of his genealogy is the oak of 
Mamre. His family memoirs are ac- 
counted sacred, even by his worst ene- 
mies. He has a portion far away—in 
the land which, ve all others, is 
the land of inn tion, the scene of 
the most certain truths, and of the 
wildest fictions. He may, at least, feed 
his fancy with the product of his 
never-to-be-seen acres ; and, though 
forbidden to possess a single foot of 


ground, may rank himself with the 
landed aristocracy. 

A strange passion possessed.the Eu- 
ropean nations, of deriving their origin 
from the thrice-beaten Trojans. Even 
the Greeks caught the infection.. So 
enamoured are mankind of a dark an; 
tiquity—so averse to consider them- 
selves the creatures of a day—that, 
not content with the hope of a future 
immortality, they would fain extend 
their existence through the dusk back- 
ward and abysm of Time, and claima 
share in the very calamities of past 
generations. How great then the pre- 
rogative of the Jew, whose nation is 
his own domestic kindred ; who needs 
not to seek his original amid the dust 
of forgetfulness, and the limitless: ex- 
panse of undated tradition, but finds 
it recorded in the Book that teaches.to 
live and to die! 

I am not ungrateful for the privi- 
lege of being an Englishman: but an 
Englishman, of all nations, has the 
least ground for national family pride. 
For my part, I know not whether my 
stock be Celtic or Teutonic, Saxon, 
Dane, or Norman. For land—I can- 
not tell whether any of my ancestors 
ever owned or claimed an acre. It 
were a pleasant thing could I say of 
one green field, one sunny-sided hill— 
this was my forefathers’ property, even 
though they had been dispossessed by 
the followers of Hengist and Horsa. 
It is certain that I had ancestors even 
in the days of Caesar—Did my greats 
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grandsire his naked breast to 
the ioreader pig he in the depth 
of German forests, or chased the wild 
“< in the pine woods of Scandina- 
via 

I will, however, assume that my 
forefathers were Aboriginal Britons ; 
perhaps the last remnant of the rude 
giant race whom the Trojan Brute ex- 
pelled—descended either of Hercules 
Lybicus or Albion Museoticus ; or, 
as Marianus the monk, John Rous, 
David Pencaim, and William Caxton 
affirm, from Albina, the king of Sy- 
ria’s daughter, and her thirty sisters, 
who, having murdered their husbands, 
were compelled to put to sea without 
men, oats, or tackle, and, by course 
of the waves and winds, were driven 
ashore on this fair island, where, from 
thie embraces of os they bore a 
giant progeny. Such a pedigree is 
surely better than none ; especially as 
it makes me, by right of preoccupa- 
tion, hereditary and legitimate land- 


lord of every rood of British earth, 
from John o’Groat’s house to the 
Land’s End. ’Tis pleasant to think so ; 
though nothing but an Agrarian law 
is likely to put me in actual possession 


of so much as a handful of sand. 

- Concerning my ancestors, the Abo- 
riginal Britons, it is to be regretted 
that we are in a very unsatisfactory 
state of ignorance. What we learn 
from ancient writers is little; and 
what tradition and Welsh manuscripts 
add thereto, at best uncertain. It is 
a ‘heavy offence of the Roman con- 

uerors that they inform us so scantily 
a the nations they conquered and 

The most of the little we 
do know, is derived from mere com- 
— such as Strabo, Pliny, and So- 
mus, men of much credulity, trust- 
ing much to their ears, and little to 
their eyes; and, I doubt not, often 
‘wilfully hoaxed by fools who despised 
‘their laudable curiosity. Such tricks 
‘were put upon honest Goldsmith ; 
and the classical taste in jokes was as 
Tittle refined, and as unscrupulous, as 
that of any practical wit of these de- 
‘generate days. 

- The Roman state does not seem to 
have published many books by autho- 
tity, which is the less to be lamented, 
as‘ books published by authority sel- 
dom convey any information but what 
can be in figures—and, even 
fm matters purely statistic, labour 
under the suspicion of politic colour- 


ing. But is it not wonderful, tha? 
few or rione of the Homan officérs, 
often men of elegant acquirement, 
should have left journals, observa- 
tions, or minutes, on the countries 
where they were stationed —that 
there scarce remains the name of a 
traveller for knowledge? The few ex- 
tant diaries are merely military. ‘The 
Romans cultivated no acquaintance 
with the language, habits, or supersti- 
tions of the subjected tribes. The 
invaluable treatise of Tacitus, De Mo- 
ribus Germanorum, is as unique as it 
is excellent ; and even that is the work 
of a senator, and must have been com- 
piled from the reports of others. Was 
this arrogant people above knowing 
y yey vassals lived Py they 
think it derogatory to stu e jargon 
of barbarians, a some p Pons in 
the present enlightened age would 
think it a woful letting-down not to 
be ignorant of the countrified talk of 
their poor neighbours? Or wasit not 
rather a maxim of their state-craft to 
abolish the remembrance of all that 
had been previous to their own domi- 
nation, as the speediest means of Ro- 
manizing the speech, the manners, the 
very heart of the empire? Both these 
causes may have contributed to the 
effect ; but other, and yet more frivo- 
lous prejudices were concurrent. With 
a few, and but a few, honourable ex- 
ceptions, (among which Varro and the 
elder Pliny stand conspicuous,) the 
Latin writers took little pains to im- 
part information, for which the bulk 
of their readers would not have thank- 
ed them. Philosophy, science, his 
tory, whatever the theme, the work 
was little more than a display of rhe- 
toric. The sense, the matter conveyed, 
was hardly more regarded than the 
words ofan opera. An effeminate de- 
licacy of ear, similar to that which 
influences novelists in naming their 
heroines, excluded from the fashion- 
able literature all knowledge that 
would not glide into well sounding 
words and polished periods, lusciously 
smooth, or poignantly stimulant. The 
artiticial rhetoric of the latter Romans 
did more to cramp and enervate the 
human mind, to prevent the increase 
and diffusion of a learning, than all 
the subtle distinctions and hair-split- 
ting casuistry of the long-neglected 
and ignorantly reviled schoolmen. 
Logic has borne the blame of her 
showy cousin's misdemeanours. It is 
13 
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doubtful. whether even the Goths aud 
Vandals destroyed much living know- 
ledge, when was. so little for 
them to destro oy Some good books 
perbaps perished in the flames of war; 
some the monks superscribed with 
legends and homilies ; and some the 
Popes and prelates devoted to Vulcan, 
anticipating the spirit of the Vice-so- 
ciety, and wisely considering a good 
fire-—hefore the invention of printing— 
more efficacious than an index expur- 
gatorius, a Chancellor's injunction, or 
a libel law. Yet it is not improbable 
that this narrow piety saved more than 
it caused to perish; since, in every 
age, what was prohibited would be 
eagerly retained, and avarice would 
carefully preserve volumes, for which 
a-high price might be extorted from 
curiosity. The current literature of 
the empire was indeed doomed to just 
oblivion, by its own exceeding great 
worthlessness; for it is a vain hope, 
that fine literature can long survive 
the austerer studies. The writer or 
the age that aim exclusively at ele. 
or effect, will be sure to miss 

scope of their pitiful ambition— 

as the woman, who sacrifices her 
health to her beauty, will soon lose 
both. That the unmanly taste fos- 
tered by the precepts and exhibitions 
of the rhetors, impaired oratory, and 
almost murdered poetry, we have 
abundant and indignant testimony : 
could any testimony be needful, where 
every remaining fragment testifies 
against itself. It is more to our pur-= 
to remark, how much it must 
a tended to check the spirit of re« 
search, and the importation of know- 
ledge from the remoter provinces. 
Words and names that would have 
made Quintilian stare and gasp, could 
not grow sleek to the sensitive ears of 
an audience accustomed to listen to 
little else than sonorous flattery or 
piquant invective. With the shape 
hue of foreign men and animals, 

the very mob of Rome must have been 
familiar, from the triumphal proces- 
sions and gladiatorial games: and all 
classes were too vicious and indolent 
to seek for more information than en- 
tered, uninvited, at their eyes. The 
lingo of the barbarian was, no doubt, 
often enough the subject of stage mi- 
micry, to the great edification of the 


useful classes ; but there were no lin- 
guists among the literati, no curious 
inquirers after strange varieties of hu- 

i Commerce, which hes en- 
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wealth, was never honourableat Rome, 


It was the ive slave of 5 


raged by m 
chants and sailors, our captains and 
lieutenants, our very mechanics, have 
thrown more light on man and nature, 
than all the osophers, the ora’ 

the high-bred scholars of the po 
city. 

Perhaps Cesar may be ealled an exe 
ception. His Commentaries are partof 
my family history. The information 
he affords is, indeed, scanty ; but oux 
family gave him little time to look 
about him. apes ps I justly Vp 
my progenitors, an ially of 
dixbolical cross. in ye cannot 
find that Cesar “ whispers he was 
beat.” It is certain that we were beat 
at last ; and surely a beating from Ju, 
lius is as honourable as from any.of 
bis successors. Yet some writers have 
contended this point, as if at this day 
Tang concerned the glory of Eng- 


Every boy and girl have read of the 
woad-stained bodies and tatoeed skins, 
of the long-haired progenitors of the 
Ap-Ricesand Cadwalladers. But aus 
thors differ as to the important quese 
tion, Whether beauty or terror was the 
object of this barbaric finery ? What 
a sensation would such a costume pros 
duce at a fancy-ball! A dance of anq 
cient Britons, habited, or rather un- 
habited, in antique uniform, would 
secure the suceess of a melo-drame 
—and, under the rose, I intend to try, 
it myself in @ grand spastenltn i 
I shall acknowledge when it has, run 
thirty nights. One thing I will main-. 
tain, that this painted and sculptured. 
nudity was neither more indecorqug 
nor less becoming, than fifty fashions, 
of later date, Towards the end of the 
15th and commencement of the 16th, 
century, the dress of our beaux was not, 
only insufficient for the ends of cloth- 
ing, but furnished with a 
which a named, much. 
described, without gross indelicacy.. 
The Callipygian devices. of our. fay, 
ones have not escaped severe animad- 
version ; and the ladies-seem but late=, 
ly to have discovered the just medinm, 
between. too much and too little cover= 
ing. Let it not, be said, that these, 
matters are too light for serious, criti-, 
cism, seeing, that more than one, Father, 
has shown. a most intimate gcquaint-, 
ance with Che ment sacred aneams of Yas 
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toflet. Saints have declaimed against 
head-gear — the Latimer 
preached upon caps and bonnets ; and 
the pious Baxter wrote a treatise on 
the “ Unloveliness of Love Locks.” 
As for the question of taste, symme- 
try, and the beau ideal, were not the 
immeasurable trunk-breeches of the 
cavaliers, often containing stuffenough 
for the poor of a parish—the various 
apstegations of false hair known under 
name of periwigs—the deep cuffs, 
flapped waistcoats, and other vo- 
luminous absurdities of the old court, 
not to mention the pointed shoes 
buckled to the knee, which were re- 
strained by statutein the reign of Rich- 
ard II.—the stays and pillories of dan- 
dyism—and a hundred like monstrosi- 
ties of mode, as irreconcilable with the 
xadw as the serpents, ravenous birds, 
and ill-shaped fishes, which constituted 
the regimentals of a Silurian or Bri- 
gantine warrior? The Lady-Britons, 
blues as they were, observed a distinc- 
tion, which I would gladly see enfor- 
ced among their lovely posterity. The 
ne of the matrons were —. 
with figures appropriate to the 
dignity of wives aud mothers—such 
as dragons, lions, suns, moons, and 
stars; while the pretty persons of the 
young virgins were garnished all 
over with the effigies of fair herbs and 
flowers which (as a quaint old Histo- 
rian saith) could not but yield, though 
a strange, yet no unpleasing aspect. 
Now this Satinetion. mouse seed 
taste, and good feeling. It is a dire 
perplexity in modern times, that you 
cannot learn, without asking imperti- 
nent questions, whether any female 
you chance to meet in stage-coach or 
steam-packet is maid, wife, or widow 
—and a scandal to our manners, that 
a woman who is the mother of chil- 
dren, may dress herself as airily, as 
temptingly, asa miss that has to look 
out fora husband. Now, though I 
am, by predestination and election, 
forcordsined to a final perseverance in 
celibacy, I think a wife and mother 
the most venerable thing on earth, 
and in consequence, bound, above 
creature, to venerate ‘herself. If 
we should be offended to see an arch- 
deacon in the costume of a huntsman, 
or a parish priest in the undress of a 
hussar,—much more justly may we 
censure any incongruous levity in a 
female, whom the matrimonial and 
maternal character sets far above the 
sanctity @° bishop, priest, or deacon. 
Yet such is my compassion for the 
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very frailties of the sex, that I would 
not, at least for a first offence, refuse 
the virgin livery to such unfortunates, 
as had loved not wisely, but too well. 
How the Britons acted in these cases, 
we are not informed ; but their morals 
do not seem to have been very austere. 
Their scarifying or tatooing seems 
to have been a very painful operation. 
We might be puzzled to account for 
such fortitude in the service of vanity, 
which nevertheless lacks not its patabc 
lel in the annals of civilized fashion. 
Men, even meu who in passive en« 
durance fall far short of their sis. 
ters, have been known to sleep or lie 
awake with a plate of lead on their 
foreheads, lest the lines thereon might 
slander them with thinking. The tor~ 
tures which many of both sexes have 
undergone for the removal of bodily 
defects, no way inconvenient, but only 
unsightly—might do honour to an in-~ 
quisitor. I read not long since of an 
heroic dandy, who permitted his mis- 
shapen leg-bone to be filed and scra- 
ped by an ignorant quack, till his life 
was in imminent danger. Who does 
not know that the order of Jesuits 
owes its foundation (under Satan) to 
the personal vanity of Ignatius Loyo- 
la, and his ambition to be like the 
Homeric warriors—bene ocreatus ? 
Had loose boots, or cossack trowsers, 
been the fashion, Loyola might have 
died without the odour of sanctity— 
and the name of Jesuit had never been 
heard for reproach or for praise. ‘To 
such slight occasions are mighty agen- 
cies indebted for their first motion. 
The process of putting a cre! shoe 
upon the foot of a gallant in the age 
of Loyola, is detailed in a very curious 
extract among the notes to Southey’s 
taleof Paraguay, a book well worth pur- 
chasing,—were it for the notes alone. 
This shin-galling mode seems to have 
extended to England—for it is mene 
tioned among the accomplishments of 
Poins, that he wears his boot very 
smooth like the sign of the leg. Did 
it suggest to the facetious Lauderdale 
and his colleagues in the council of 
state, the punishment of the boot, in- 
flicted on the poor wandering cove 
nanters ? 
Vanity, it seems, will make man 
endure almost as much as zeal. After 
such instances of self-torments, it may 
appear like an anti-climax to allude to 
the tight lacing of our grandmothers, 
—the diet and medicines taken to pre~ 
serve the delicacy of complexi 
painful twisting of the hair—* the pa~ 
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.per-durance and double loads of lead,” to decline the blew, but according to 
which tender virgins yet endure—the the just measures of art. The women 


cheadach which must have assailed 

the “‘ towered Cybeles” of the last cen- 
tury beneath their tiets of curls and 
bushels of powder—the constrained 
attitudes—the sticks and back-boards 
of modern boarding-schools—or the 
numberless secrets never divulged to 
man, by which females in every age, 
and of every age, purchase imaginary 
comeliness at the expense of real com- 
fort. / 

Were it not unfashionable to moral- 
ise, I might here remark, how the ve- 
ry follies and fopperies of mankind 
bear witness to the existence of a no- 
bler immaterial principle, still urging 
them to treat their bodies as their 
slaves, their property, and not their 
very selves. For itis not to be for- 
gotten, that the vanity of person, the 
pride of fashion, the desire of admira- 
tion, the dread of singularity, or what- 
ever else may have prompted these 
practices, however reprehensible in its 
excess, is still an intellectual, not a 
sensual principle. The Hindoo who 

ines upon a couch of spikes; the 
nun who wears sackcloth, and feeds 
on offals mgr a famine might cast a 
gorge at; enthusiast that 
spent his life ewontiter, or she who 
gives her tawny skin to be needled and 
flowered as if it were an insensible gar- 
ment; each and all display a spirit 
that is stronger than sense—a power 
that laughs at pain—a soul that tyran- 
nizes over the flesh, as if it were some- 
thing alien and of ancther nature. Nor 
do I doubt that man—ay, and soft 
trembling woman also—may exult in 
agony, and rejoice with the joy of vic- 
tory upon the rack. Do we not see 
the vilest malefactors jest with the gal- 
lows, and make merry with the Jash ? 
Mountebanks and bedlamites would 
gash themselves for gain: Drunkards 
ofttimes for mere sport or bravado. 
What toil, what privation, are not 
men daily imposing upon themselves 
for-a trifling wager, and the praise of 
fools? Need we refer to the gladiators 
of old—poor slaves, whom courage 
greater than all the boasted achieve- 
ments of Curii and Dentati could not 
rescue from contempt ; who, (to use 
the..words of the great Jeremy,) 
“when they were exposed naked to 
each other’s short swords, and were to 
cut each other’s souls away in portions 
of flesh, as if their forms had been as 
ivisible as the life of worms;—they 
did not sigh or groan: it was a shame 


that saw the wound shriek out; and 
he that receives:it holds his peace... He 
did not only stand bravely, but will 
also fall so; and when he was down, 
scorned to shrink his head, when thein- 
solent conqueror came to lift it from his 
shoulders: and yet this man, in his first 
design, aimed only at liberty and the 
reputation of a good fencer ; and when 
he sank down,*he saw he could only 
receive the honour of a brave man,— 
the noise whereof he shall never hear, 
when his ashes are crammed into his 
narrow urn.” Holy Dying, ch. 3, sect. 
4. And can virtue be weaker than - 
vanity? Shall he “ whom the truth 

makes free,” be more coward than 

a stage-playing slave? Shall the hope 

of immortality in heaven—the ap~ 

plause of God and angels—the beauty 

of holiness—shall these less avail to 

hearten the children of light, than the 

clamour of a theatre, or the shout of 

a rabble, or the envy of a ball-room,— 

the poor praise of a delicate hue and 

slender form, or the devilish renown 

of impenitent villainy, which have for- 

tified the nerves of the frailest, or the 

worst of worldlings—of fantastic fe- 

males, of halt-brutified savages, of mi-~ 

serable buffoons, and hardened ruffians 

at the gibbet? 

The power of supporting pain, and 
defying death, is no-virtue, at least it 
is no proof (rexuengev) of righteousness ; 
nor is its -xercise a sure evidence of 
a good cause, or even of sincerity in 
error. It isa gift, nota na- 
tural gift—a faculty innate—and only 
wanting in a few constitutionally de- 
fective, or unnerved by sloth and lux~ 
ury. The love of life and ease are in= 
deed strong in every breast, and will 
ever prevail, where not duly counter 
balanced. Wise and thoughtful men 
often seem to overvalue their life and 
limbs, because they will not risk them 
for trivial gains. Others, amen 
with fine faculties, but lacking 
principle that should direct their use, 
turn cowards—sensualists, from apride 
of superior sense. They are Wise 
palling to despise the ordinary prizes 
of human ambition; but they hay 
not the light which points to an incor. 
ruptible crown. Thus, from mere con. 
tempt of others, they degrade ‘them- 
selves. Their question is still, What 
is there worth fighting of suffering for? 
Their shrewd wits tell them, nothing 
on earth ; and ‘so far they dre’ right : 
but they are*lamentably blind to the 
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a 
ends: for which the ability to 
} pee tw suffer were bestowed. 
"” “Tis by coinparison—an easy task 
Earth to Hi ea to poor be with 
Heaven— 
That is not easy. 


Falstaff is a coward of this class. But 
few men of pleasure have fortitude 
enough to profess themselves cowards. 

was sense in Rochester's obser- 
vation, that al] men would be cowards 
if dare. Of men such as he con- 
v with, it may be almost true, 
for valour in a voluptuary is irrational. 
Again, strong imagination, operating 
on di nerves, makes some fan- 
ey themselves cowards, who, when 
called to the test, may perhaps prove 
heroes ; for 


The sense of death is most in apprehen- 
sion— 

And the poor beetle that we tread upon 

In corporal sufferance feels a pang as 
great 

As when a giant dies. 
A profound sentence, which has been 
strangely perverted into a common- 
place precept of humanity to beetles— 
while its real intention is to represent 
the nothingness of bodily pains, which, 
all, are no greater in a giant (I 

not in my gigantic progenitors 
than in an Sees. The fact T think wd 
tremely dubious. No animal seems 
capable of sufferings so exquisite as 
man, to say nothing of the aggrava- 
tion each moment’s pain receives from 
the prospect of a painful succession. 
Most men are naturally brave—All 
men are, in some cases, cowardly— 
All'are timid where they expect to be 
worsted. An individual, it not. re- 
solved to die, must always be a cow- 
ard against a multitude—a multitude, 
even of the bravest nation, turn tail 
‘before a few disciplined soldiers. Wo- 
men are generally cowards in action, 
unless some commanding duty give 
them , because the conscious- 
ness of a feeble frame makes victory 
; while, in passive endu- 
rance, they often far surpass the brag- 
py Respite omer reason informs 
» that patience is stronger than 
all extremities. Many a stout martyr 
might have proved a craven soldier ; for 
my own part, I could look more stead- 
fastly on the executioner’s axe than 
the enemy’s Mig are Even animals 
that are most fearful of every other 





(July, 
tions, who ate so quickly put to fout 
Eu troops, persevere, with 
ead meals in their domestic com. 
bats. ‘ 

The strength of will, in suffering, is 
secure of victory—but action is ob. 
liged to borrow hope of contingency ; 
and let a man be never so stout in pur. 
pose, he knows not but another asstout 
may bestronger-limbed, or better-wea- 

ned, or more cunning in fence, or 

igher in the favour of Destiny ; and 
he, whom certain death could not stb. 
due, is ofttimes vanquished by the pos. 
sibility of defeat. ‘lake a wide survey 
of mortal humours, and we shall con. 
clude, that noman isabsolutely brave or 
coward—that the weakness of nature 
is never so far expelled but it will 
reign in some part—nor the self-as« 
sistive power of will ever so debilita- 
ted, but it will make itself known in 
some instance. It was a vain boast of 
the Stoics, that pain can be indiffer. 
ent. We may glory in it—and glory 
is delightful—but that very glory 
proves that it is not indifferent 
Hence, few are found to bear little 
pains easily in tolerance whereof there 
is no glory. 

Pains of all sorts are intolerable, 
when they make us conscious of weak« 
ness.—“‘ To be weak is miserable.” 
Power, the power of will felt and ma- 
nifested, is the proper joy of man, as 
he is man, neither exalted above, nor. 
sunk below his proper nature. If pain, 
peril, or the pangs of death, bring this 
power into distinct consciousness, 
then may pain, peril, death, become 
things of ice and pride. a 

The contempt of death among the 
Northern nations was such 4s to @ 
pear wonderful even to the Greeks 
and Romans, who, with all their va- 
lour, looked with melancholy uncer- 
tainty on “ the undiscovered coun- 
obs Homer's bravest heroes cling to 

ife with almost effeminate fondness. 
Achilles moralises on his brief allotted 
space more —— than heroi- 
cally. How heavily the fear of some- 
thing after death weighed on the Gen 
tile spirit, may be inferred from’ the 
extravagant admiration of the Epicu- 
reans for their founder, who had full« 
ed them with the horrid hope of an+ 
nihilation. The Stoics inculcated’an 
comme tre to life ; — eae 
of a sect, not the spirit of a 

Death in the field was, ‘in 

, preferred to flightand shame ; but 

to esteem it as the one, honourable 
conclusion of a warzior’s glorits, t 
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look on natural rere as es cala- 
mity or disgrace, is a height of barba- 
Mie heroism“ beyond all Greek—be- 
yond all Roman fame.” 

Death can never be indifferent till 
man is assured, which none was ever 
yet, that, with his breath, his being 

into nothing. Whether his 
Lope and fears steer by the chart and 
compass of a forma] creed, or drift 
along the shoreless sea of faithless 
conjecture, a possible eternity of bliss 
or bale can never be indifferent. The 
idea of extinction is not terrible, sim- 
ly because man cannot form such an 
idea at all. Let him try as long as he 
will,—let him negative every concei- 
ved and conceivable form of future 
existence !—he is as far as ever from 
<2" exhausted the ee of 
ibility. Imagination will conti- 
per produce the line of conscious- 
ness deccuh limitless darkness. Many 
are the devices of fancy to relieve the 
soul from the dead weight of unideal 
nothing. Some crave a senseless du- 
ration in dry bones, or sepulchral 
ashes, or ghastly mummies ; or, rather 
than not to be, would dwell in the 
cold obstruction of the grave, or the 
damp hollow solitude of the charnel- 
house. Some choose a life in other's 
breath, an everlasting fame, and listen 
delighted to the imaginary voice of 
unborn ages. Some secure a perma- 
nence in their works, their country, 
their posterity ; and yet, neither the 
protracted dissolution of the carcase, 
nor the ceaseless tradition of renown, 
nor a line of progeny stretched to the 
crack of doom, can add an instant of 
the brief existence of the conscious 
Being. Our fathers held a more pal- 
pable phantom—a dream of grosser 
substance—that the soul, the self, the 
personal identity, only shifted its te~ 
nement, and subsisted by perpetual 
change. 
Et vos barbaricos ritus, moremque sinis- 
trum 
Sacrorum, Druide, positis repetistis ab 
afmis. 
Solis nosse Deos et eceli numina vobis, 
Aat solis nescire, datum: nemora alta 
Temoti 
Incolitis luei ; vobis auctoribus umbre 
Nontacitas Erebi sedes, Ditj<que profundi 
Pallida regoa petunt; regit idem spiri- 
tus artus 
Orbe alio ; longi (canitis si cognita) vite 
Mors media est. Certe populi, quos des- 
picit Arctos . 
Felices errore suo, quos, ille timorum 
Maximus, haud urget, Leti metus, Inde 
ruendi 
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In ferrum mens prona viris, animaque 


capaces 
Mortis; et ignavum rediture parcere vites. 
Lucan, B, 1. 
It is not strictly philosophical, how- 
ever, to account for the national tem« 
rament by the national creed, un- 
ess that creed be really the revealed 
truth. It is putting an effect for a 
cause. We cannot suppose that the 
Goths — hunting, ‘nen and 
drunken le, because imagi« 
ned their catitede hereafter to ake 
in chasing an everlastingly revivified 
boar, and drinking ale, in the Hall of 
Odin, out of the skulls of their ene» 
mies. No ; they copied a heaven from 
their earthly pursuits and desires, 
The paradise of human inventions is 
never more than an imaginary eterni- 
ty of unalloyed human pleasures, va4 
ried according to the taste of the in- 
ventor. Virgil's Elysium is filled with 
warriors, poets, and lawgivers,—each 
reacting, in glorified semblance, their 
old parts beneath that purer sky: Pla~ 
to’s conceptions of a future state ma- 
nifestly emanated from that visi 
ambition of intellect—those yearning 
aspirations after a closer intuition of 
the ideal Good and Beautiful, that our 
compound being can enjoy,—which 
illuminated and sublimed his mighty 
genius to the very verge of inspiration. 
Thus, the philosopher's Elysium is 
speculative—the politician’s practical 
—the labourer looks for rest—the 
injured for vengeance—the prisoner 
for freedom. The Goth transferred 
his drinking bout, the Mahometan his 
Haram, to the skies. Thus each and 
all build up a Heaven with the sha- 
dows of carnal affections, or the brights 
er effulgence of self-pleasing thought. 
A period comes, when some wily poe 
litician, or more vivid dreamer, sub- 
stantiates the dim surmises of the 
longing soul into a scheme of nation- 
al belief, and asserts imperatively, that 
the forms indistinctly beheld in the 
magic mirror have a correspondent 
reality in time and place—an objective 
existence. The fleeting vapours of 
passionate imagination are condensed, 
and, as it were, precipitated. They 
become a power separate from the 
mind—controlling the will, and mo- 
difying the total nature. Whatever of 
arom pre and positive is infused into 
uman sentiments, is derived from Ree 
ligion, whose office is to establish a su- 
persensual world, as real, and more 
permanent, than the world of sense. 
Tue Op BacHELor. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BREEKS, AND THE MONKEY. 
Two Passages in the Life of William M‘Gee, Weaver in Hamilton. 
THE BATTLE OF THE BREEKS. 


~ Torren wonder when I think of the 
tribulations that men bring upon them- 
sells through a want of gumption and 
common independence of speerit. 
now, was I for nae less than 
eighteen years as henpickit a man as 
ever wrocht at the loom. Maggy and 
me, after a first week of our marri- 
age, never foregathered weel thegither. 
There was something unco dour and 
imperious about her temper, although, 
I maun say, barring this drawback, 
she was nae that ill in her way either 
—that is to say, she had a sort of 
kindness about her, and behaved in a 
truly mitherly way to the bairns, giein’ 
them a’ things needfu’ in the way of 
feeding and claithing so far as our 
means admitted. But, O man, for a’ 
that, she was a dour wife. There was 
nae‘ pleasing her ae way or anither ; 
and whenever I heard the bell ringing 
for the kirk, it put me in mind of her 
tongue—aye wag, wagging, and abu- 
sing me beyond bounds. In ae word, 
I was a puir, broken-hearted man, 
and aften wished mysell in Abraham’s 
bosom, awa frae the cares and miseries 
of this sinfu’ world. 
'. I was just saying that folk often rin 
their heads into scrapes for want of 
a pickle natural spunk. Let nae man 
1 me that guid nature and simplee- 
city will get on best in this world ; 
na—faith, no. I hae had ower muckle 
experience that way ; and the langer 
I live has pruved to me that my auld 
maister, James Currie, (him in the 
Quarry Loan,) wasna sae far wrang 
when he alleged, in his droll gude- 
way, that a man should hae 
of the deil ahout him to kee 
the deil frae him. That was, after a, 
ane of the wisest observes I hae heard 
of for a lang time. Little did I opine 
that I would ever be dbleagausd to 
mak’ use o’t in my ain particklar case : 
~—but, bide awee, and ye shall see how 
it was brocht about between me and 
“It was on a wintry night when she 
set out to pick a quarrel wi’ Mrs Todd, 
the huckster’s wife, anent the price of 
a pickle flour which I had bought 
some days before, for making batter of, 
but which didna turn out sae weel as 


I expeckit, considering what was paid 
for’t. Had I been consulted, I would 
hae tell’t her to bide at hame, and,no 
fash her thumb about the matter, 
which after a’ was only an affair of 
three-happence farthing, and neither 
here nor there. But, na; Maggy was 
nane o’ the kind to let sic an object 
stan’ by ; so out she sets, wi’ her red 
cloak about her, and her black velvet 
bonnet—that she had just that day got 
hame frae Miss Lorimer, the milliner 
—upon her head. But I maun first 
tell what passed between her and me 
on this wonderfu’ occasion. 

“« And now, my dear,” quo’ I, look- 
ing as couthy and humble as I could, 
and pu’ing my Kilmarnock nicht- cap 
a wee grain aff my brow in a kind of 
half respectfu’ fashion, ‘ what’s this 
yere ganging to be about? Odds, 
woman, I wadna gie a pim for a 
that has happened. What signifies 
a pickle flour scrimp worth half a 
groat !” Faith, I would better hae held 
my tongue, for nae sooner was the 
word uttered, than takin’ haud of a 
can, half fu’ o’ ready-made dressing, 
which I was preparing to lay on a wab 
of blue check I was working for Mr 
Andrew Treddles, the Glasgow manu- 
facturer—I say, takin’ haud of this, 
she let it flee at my head like a cannon 
ball. But Providence was kiud, and 
instead of knocking out my brains, as 
I had every reason to expeck, it gied 
bang against our ain looking glass, and 
shattered it into five hunder pieces. 
But I didna a’thegither escape skaith, 
the dressing having flown out as the 
can gaed by me, and plaistered a’ my 
face ower in a manner maist extraor- 
dinar to behold. By jingo, my cor- 
ruption was roused at this deadly at- 
tempt, and gin she hadna been m 
wife, I wad hae thrawn about her nec 
like a tappit hen’s. But, na—I was 
henpickit, and she had sic a mastery 
ower me as nae persuasions of my ain 
judgment gould owercome. Sae I 
could do naething but stan’ glowering 
at her like a moudiewart, while she 

red out as muckle abuse as if I had 
n her flunky, instead of her natu- 
ral lord and master. Ance or twice I 
fand my nieves yeuking to gie her a 
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dour by way of balancing accounts, 
but such was the power of influence 
she had obtained that I durstna cheep 
for my very-heart’s bluid. So awa she 


ed on her errand, leaving me sittin’ 
y the fire to mak the best of my des- 
rate condition. 

**Q,. Nancy,” said I to my dochter, 
as she sat, mending her brither’s sark, 
opposite to me, “Is na your mither 
an awfu’ woman ?” 

-. © T gee naething awfu’ about her,” 
quo’ the cratur ; “ I think she servit 
ye richt; and had I a man, I would 
just treat him in the same way, if he 
daur’d to set his nose — onything 
that I wanted.” I declare to ye when 
I heard this frae my ain flesh and 
bluid, I was a dumfoundered. 
‘The bairn I had brought up on my 
knee—that used, when a wee thing, 
to come and sit beside me at the loom, 
and who was in the custom of wheel- 
ing my pirns wi’ her ain hand—odds, 
man, it was desperate. I could na say 
anither word, but I fand a big tear 
e hap-happing ower my runkled 
cheeks, the first that had wet them 
sin’ I was a bit laddie rinning about 
before the schule door. What was her 
mither’s abusiveness to this? A man 
may thole muckle frae his wife, but 
O, the harsh words of an undutifu’ 
bairn gang like arrows to his heart, 
and he weeps tears of real bitterness. 
I wasna angry at the lassie—I was 
ower grieved to be angered ; and for 
the first time I fand that my former 
sufferings were only as a single thread 
toa haill hank of yarn, compared to 
them I suffered at this moment. 
A’thegither the thing was mair 
than I could stand, so, rising up, I be- 
taks mysell to my but-and-ben neigh- 
bour, Andrew Brand. Andrew was an 
uncommon sagacious chiel, and, like 
mysell, a weaver tohis trade. He was 
beuk-learned, and had read a hantel 
on different subjects, so that he was 
naturally looked up to by the folks 
round about, on account of his great 
lear. When onything gaed wrang 
about the Leechlee street, where we 
lived, we were a’ glad to consult him ; 
and his advice was reckoned no greatly 
behint that of Mr Meek, the minister. 
He was a great counter, or ‘rithmeti- 
shian, as he cad it ; and it was thocht 
by mony guid judges that he could 
handle a pen as weel as Mr Dick, the 
writing-master, himsell. So, as I was 
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saying, I stappit ben to Andrew's to 
= his wed soy but odds, if ye ever 

saw a man in sic a desperate ion 

as he was in when I tauld hing how I 

had been used by my wife and dochi- 

ter. 

** William M‘Gee,” said he, raising 
his voice—it was a geyan strong ane— 
** ye’re an absolute gomeril. O, man, 
but ye’re a henpickit sumph! ‘I tell 
ye, yere a gawpus and a lauching 
stock, and no worth the name of a 
man. Do ye hear that ?” 

**O ay, I hear’t very weel,” quo’ 
I, no that pleased at being sae spo 
to even by Andrew Brand, who was a 
man I could stamach a guid deal frae 
in the way of reproof—‘ I hear’t a’ 
weel eneuch, and am muckle obleeged 
to ye, nae doubt, for your consolation.” 

** Hooly and fairly, William,” said 
he in a kinder tone, for he saw I was 
a degree hurt by his speech. “Come, 
I was only joking ye, man, and ye 
maunna tak onything amiss I hae said. 
But, really, William, I speak to ye as 
a frien’, and tell ye that ye are sub- 
mitting to a tyranny which no man of 
common understanding ought to sub- 
mit to. Is this no the land of liberty? 
Are we no just as free as the Duke in 
his grand palace down by; and has 
onybody a richt—tell me that, Wil- 
liam M‘'Gee—to tyranneeze ower an= 
ither as your wife does ower you? I’ll 
no tell ye what to do, but I'll just tell 
ye what I would do, if my wife and 
dochter treated me as yours have 

treated you—lord, man, I would din 
their harns about, and knock their 
heads thegither like twa curling stanes. 
I would aye be master in my ain 
house.” 

This was Andrew’s advice, and I 
thocht it sounded geyan rational, only 
no very easy to be put in practice. 
Hoosomever, thinks T to mysell, I'll 
consider about it, and gin I could only 
bring mysell to mak the experiment, 
wha kens but I micht succeed to a 
miracle? On stapping back to my ain 
house, the first thing I did was to tak 
a thimblefu’ of whisky, by way of 
gi'eing me a pickle spunk fo case of 
ony fresh rumpus wi’ the wife, and 
also to clear up my ideas—for I hae 
fand, that after a lang spell at the 
loom, the thochts as weel as the body 
are like to get stupid and dozey. Sol 
taks a drappie, and sits down quietly 
by the fireside, waiting for the return 
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of M ‘free scolding Mrs. Todd 
about the flour. rho 

In she-comes, a’ ina flurry. Her 
face was as red as a peyny 
breathing cam fest, and she looki 
thegither like ane that has had a sair 
warsle wi’ the tongue. But she was 
far frae being downcast. On the con- 
trair, she lookit as proud as a Turkey 
cock ; and I saw wi’ the tail of my ee 
that she had gained a gran’ victory 
ower puir Mrs Todd, who was a douce, 
quiet woman, and nae match for the 
like of her in randying. So she began 
to stump and mak a great phrase 
about the way she had outcrawed the 
puir body; and was a’thegither as 
upset about it as if Duke Hamilton 
had made her keeper of his palace. 
Lesh, I was mad to hear’t, and twa 
or three times had a gude mind to put 
in a word—to sic a degree was my 
courage raised by the drap speerits— 
but aye as the words were rising to 
my mouth, the thocht of the cam and 
the ing sent them hack again, till 
they stuck like a bane in my throat. 
Very likely I micht hae said ne'er a 
word, — Andrew Brand’s advice 
micht hae gane for naething, had it no 
been for the cratur Nancy, who was sae 
lifted up about her mither’s dispute, 
that naething would sair her but to hae 
the haill affair mentioned cut and dry. 

* And did ye cast up to Mrs Todd, 
mither,” quo’ the little eutty, “ that 
she was fat?” 

“ Ay, that I did,” said Maggy. 
“ J tell’t her she was like a barn door. 
I tell’t her she was like the side of a 
house. ‘ Ye’re a sow, quo’ I ; ‘ ye get 
fou every hour of the day wi’ your 
lump of a gudeman.’” 

But this wasna a’—for nae soon- 
er had Maggy answered her dochter’s 
first question than the cratur was ready 
wi anither: ‘“ And, mither, did ye 
cast up to her that her faither was a 
meeser ?” 


“* Atweel did I, Nancy,” answered 
the gudewife. “I tell’t her a’ that. 
I coost up to her that her faither was a 
meeser, and would ride to Lunnun on 
a louse, and make breeks of its skin 
and candles of its tallow,” 

I could thole this nae langer. I 
fand the haill man working within 
me, and was moved to a pitch of da- 
ring, mair like madness, than ovy- 
thing else. Faith, the whisky was of 
gude service now, and so was Andrew 
Brand's advice. I accordingly steekit 


rose, her 
it a’- 





[duly, 
my neives wi’ desperation, threw awa’ 
my cowl, tucked. up my serk dom 
—for my coat happened to be aff a 
the time—and got up frae the three. 
footed stool I had been sitting upon 
in the twinkling of an ee. I trumbled 
a’ ower, but whether it sum wi’ fear, 
er wi anger, or wi baith put thegi« 
ther, it would be difficult [ say. J 
was in an awfu’ passion, and as fairce 
asa papist. ‘‘ And so,” said I, “ ye 
coost up sie things to the honest wo- 
man, Mrs Todd! O, Maggy M‘Gee, 
Maggy M‘Gee, are ye no canal of 
yoursell?” Qdd it would hae dune 
your heart gude to see how she glow, 
ered at me. She was bewildered, and 
lookit as if to see whether I was my- 
sell, and no some ither body. But 
her evil speerit didna lie lang asleep: 
it soon broke out like a squi pea 
King’s birth day, and I saw that I 
maun now stand firm, er be a dead 
man for ever. “ Has your faither 
been at the whisky bottle?” said she 
to her dochter. ** He looks as if he 
was the waur of drink.” ‘‘ He hads 
glass just before ye cam in,” answered 
the wicked jimpey ; and scarcely had 
she spoken the word, when Maggy 
flew upon me like a teeger, and gied 
me a skelp on the cheek wi’ her open 
loof, that made me turn round tap» 
wise on the middle of the floor. See» 
ing that affairs were come to this pass, 
I saw plainly than I maun go on, no 
forgetting in sae doing my frien’ Any 
drew’s advice, as also my auld master 
Tam Currie’s observe, anent a man 
hae’ing eneuch of the deil in his tem 
per to keep the deil awa’ frae him, 
So I picked up a’ the spunk I had in 
me, besides what I had frae the drap 
whisky ; and fa’ing to, I gi’ed her sie 
a leathering, as never woman got in 
her born days. In ae word, she met 
wi’ her match, and roared aloud for 
mercy ; but this I would on nae ace 
count grant, till she promised faith, 
fully that in a’ time coming, she would 
acknowledge me as her lord and mais- 
ter—and obey me in aye | as a 
dutiful wife should her husban 

As soon as this was settled, in stap- 
pit Andrew Brand. At the sight of 
my wife greeting, and me see fairce, 
he held up, his hands wi’ astonish 
ment. ‘ William M‘Gee,” quo he, 
“it’s no possible that ye’re maister in 
this house !” 

** It’s no only possible, but it’s true, 
Andrew,” was my answer ; and taking 
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me by the hand, he wished me joy 
for my speerit and success, 

Sae far, sae weel: the first grand 
stroke was made, but there was some- 
thing yet to do. I had discharged a’ 
outstanding debts ‘wi’ my wife, and 
had brocht her to terms ; but I had 
yet to reduce my bairns to their senses, 
and show them that I was their lord 
and maister, as weel as their mither’s. 
Puir things! my heart was wee for 
them, for they were sairly miseduca- 
ted, and held me in nae mair estima- 
tion, than if I had been ane of my ain 
wabster lads. So, just wi’ a view to 
their , I took down a pair of 
teuch ben-leather taws, weel burnt at 
the finger ends, and gi’ed Nancy as 
mony cracks ower the bare neck as 
set her squeeling beyond a’ bounds. 
It was pitifu’ to see the cratur, how 
she ski about the room, and ran 
awa to her mither, to escape my fai- 
therly rage. But a’ assistance frac 
that quarter was at an end now ; and 
she was fain to fa’ down on her knees 
and beg my forgeevness—and promise 
to conduct hersell as became my doch- 
ter, in a’ time coming. 

Just at this moment in comes wee 
Geordie, ting for his parritch. He 
kent naething of what had taken place 
in the house ; and doubtless expeckit 
to mak an idiot of ‘me, his faither, as 
he had been accustomed to do, al- 
most frae his very cradle. I saw that 
now was the time to thresh the cor- 
ruption out of him; and brandishing 
the taws ower my head, I made astap 
forrit to lay hand upon him, and treat 
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him like the lave. - He lookit-as if he 
hadan inkling of what was forthcoming, 
and ran whinging and craiking to his 
mither, who stood wiping her een wi’ 
her striped apron in a corner of the 


room. The terrified laddie clang to 
her knees, but she never offe to 
lend a helping —sae t was 


the salutary terror wi’ which I had in- 
spired her. So I pu'd him awa frae 
her coats, to which he was clinging ; 
and, laying him ower my knee, I 
gie’d him hipsy-dipsy in the presefice 
of his mither, his sister, and Andrew 
Brand, who were looking on. 
And thus hae I,-who for eighteen 
years was ruled by my wife, got the 
upper hand; and ony man who is 
henpickit, as I hae been, should just 
take the same plan, and his success 
will be as sure as mine. Andrew 
Brand ayesaid to me that a man should 
wear his ain breeks ; and I can main- 
teen, frae present experience, that 2 
wiser saying is no to be found in the 
Proverbs of Solomon, the son of David. 
INo that Maggie has na tried nows 
and thans to recover her lost power, 
but I hae on thae occasions conduckit 
mysell wi’ sic firmness, that she has at 
last gi’en it up as a bad job, and is 
now as obedient a wife as ye'll meet 
wi’ between this and Bothwell. The 
twa bairns, too, are just wonderfully 
changed, and are as raisonable as can 
be expeckit, a’ things considered. Let 
men, therefore, whether gentle or sem= 
ple, follow my plan, and the word 
enpickit, as Andrew Brand says, will 
soon slip out of the dictionar. 


Tue Monkey. 


I ptnna think thatin a’ nature there’s 
a mair curiouser cratur than a mon- 
key. I mak this observe frae being 
witness to an extraordinar’ event that 
took place in Hamilton, three or four 
days after my never-to-be-forgotten 
Battle of the Breeks. Some even gaed 
the length to say that it was to the 
full mair curiouser than that affair, in 
sae far as the principal ‘performer in 
the ae case was a rational man, where- 
as in the ither he was only a bit ape. 
But folk may talk as they like about 
monkeys, and cry them down for be- 
et and mischievous, I for ane 
‘will no gang that length. Whatever 
they may be on the score of mischief, 
there can be nae doubt, that, sae far 
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as gumption is concerned, they are 
just uncommon ; and for wit and fun 
they would beat ony man black and 
blue. In fact, I dinna think that mon- 
keys are beasts ava. I hae a half no- 
tion that they are just wee hairy men 
that canna, or rather that winna speak, 
in case they be made to work like ither 
folk, instead of leading a life of idle- 
ness. 

But tothe point : I ance had amon- 
key, ane of drollest-looking dee- 
vils ye ever saw. He was gayan big 
for a monkey, was hairy a ower, 
except his face and his bit hurdies, 
which had a degree of bareness about 
them, and were fiearly as saft as a 
lady’s loof. Weel, what think ye that 
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I did wi’ the ie? Odds, 1 
dressed. him opie 

. a kilt upon and a 

red coat, and a blue bannet, 
which for security’s sake I tied, wo- 
man-like, below his chin wi’ twa bits of 
yellow ribbon. I not only did this, but 
I learnt him to walk upon his twa 
h legs, and to carry a stick in his 
right hand when he gaed out, the 
better to support him in his i- 
nations. He was for a’ the world like a 
wee man in kilts—sae much sae that 
when Glengarry the great Heeland 
chieftain, wha happened to be at Ha- 
milton on a visit to the duke, saw him 
by chance, he swore by the powers, 
that he was like ane of the Celtic So- 
ciety, and that if I likit he would en- 
deayour to get him admitted a mem- 
ber of that body. I thocht at the time 
that Glengarry was jokin, but I hae 
since had gude reason for thinking 
that he was in real earnest, as Andrew 
Brand says that he and the Celts hae 
been like to cut ane anither’s throats, 
and that he micht mean this as an af- 
front upon them. Hoosomever, Imaun 
do Glengarry the justice to say, that 
had.he got my Nosey (that was his 
mame) made a member, he wadna hae 
pruved the least witty or courageous 
of the society, and would hae dune 
nae disgrace to the chief’s recommend- 
ation. 

But I am fleeing awa like a shuttle 
frae the subject on liand. Weel, it 
turned out in this manner, as ye shall 
hear. Ae afternoon towards the glo- 
min’ I was oblegated to tak’ a stap 
doun to the cross, wi’ a web under my 
arm, which I had finished for Mr 
Weft, the muslin manufacturer. By 
way of frolic, a gayan foolish ane I al- 
low, I brocht Nosey alang wi’ me. 
He had on, as for ordinar’, his Hee- 
Tand dress, and walkit behint me, wi’ 
the bit stick in his hand, and his tail 
sticking out frae below his kilt, as if 
he had been my flunky- It was, after 
a’, a queer sicht, and, as may be sup- 
posed, I drew a haill crowd of bairns 
after me, bawling out, “ Here’s Willy 

’Gee's monkey,” and gi’eing him nits 
and gingerbread, and makin’ as muckle 
of the cratur as could be; for Nosey 
was eget favourite in the town, and 
everbody likit him for his droll tricks, 
and the way he used to girn, and dance, 
one Connble omen head, to amuse 
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Onentering Mr Weft’s shop, I fannd 
it empty ; wasna 2 leeving soul 
within. I supposed he had gahe out 
for a licht ; and being gayan familiar: 
wi’ him, I took astap ben to the back 
shop, leaving Nosey in the fore ane. 
I sat for twa or three minutes, but’ 
naebody made his appearance. At last: 
the front door, which I had ta’en eare 
to shut after me, opened, and I look’t 
to see wha it could be, thinking that, 
nae doubt, it was Mr Weft, or his 
apprentice. It was neither the ane nor 
the ither, but a strong middle-aged, 
red-faced Heelandman, wi’ specks on, 
and wi’ a kilt and a bannet, by a’ the 
world like my monkey’s. Now, what 
think ye Nosey was about a’ this 
time ? He was sittin’ behind the coun- 
ter upon the lang three-leggit stool 
that stood fornent Mr Weft’s desk, 
and was turning ower the leaves of his 
ledger wi’ a look which, fur auld-fa- 
shioned sagaciousness, was wonderfu’ 
to behold. I was sae tickled at the 
sight that I paid nae sort of attention 
to the Heelandman, but continued look« 
ing frae the back shop at Nosey, lau- 
ching a’ the time in my sleeve—for I 
jealoused that some queer scene would 
tak’ place between the twa. And I 
wasna far wrang, for the stranger, tak- 
in’ out 2 pound frae his wlouthin, 
handed it ower to the monkey, and 
speered at him, in his droll norlan dee- 
alect, if he couldchange anote. When 
I beard this E thocht I would hae 
lauched outricht ; and naething but 
sheer curiosity to see how the thing 
would end made me keep my gravity. 
It was plain that Donald had ta’en 
Nosey for ane of his ain countrymen 
—and the thing after a’ wasna greatly 
to be wondered at, and that for three 
reasons : 
. ,Fieatiy, the shop was rather dark- 
is 


Secondly, the Heelandman had on 
specks, as I hae just said ; and it was 
likely on this account that he was ra 
ther short-sighted ; and 

Thirdly, Nosey, wi’ his kilt, and 
bannet, and red coat, was, toa’ intents 
and purposes, as like a human crea- 
tur as a monkey could weel be. 

Nae sooner, then, had hegot thenote, 
than he opened it out, and lookit at it 
wi’ his wee glowrin’, restless een, as if 
to see that it wasna a forgery. He then 
shook his head like a doctor, when he’s 
ho very sure what's wrang wi’ a per 
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son, but wants to mak’ it appear that 
he kens a’ about it—and continued 
in this style till the Heelandman’s 
ience began to get exhausted. 


pati 

“ Can ye no the note, old 
shentleman ?” oe’ Donald Nosey 

gi’ed his head anither shake, and look- 
it uncommon wise. 

“ Is the note no goot, sir?” spak the 
Heelandman, a second time ; but the 
cratur, instead of answering him, only 
gied anither of his wise shakes, as 
much as to say, “ I’m no very sure 
about it.” -At this Donald lost tem- 

. If the note doesna please ye, 
sir,” quo’ he, “ I'll thank ye to gie me 
it back again, and I'll gang to some 
ither place.” And he stretchit out his 
hand to tak haud o’t, when my frien’ 
wi the tail, lifting.up hig stick, lent 
him sic a whack ower the fingers as 
made him pu’ back in the twinkling 
of an ee. 

**Got tamn ye, ye auld scounrel,” 
said the man ; ‘‘ do ye mean to tak my 
money frae me?” And he lifted up a 
rung big eneuch to fell a stot, and let 
flee at the monkey ; but Nosey was 
ower * for him, and, jumping 
aside, he lichted on a shelf before ane 
could say Jock Robinson. Here he 
rowed up the note like a baw in his 
hand, and put it into his coat pouch 
like ony rational cratur. Not only 
this, but he mockit the Heelandman 
by a’ manner of means, shooting out 
his tongue at him, spitting at him, 
and girning at him wi’ his queer out- 
landish physionomy. Then he would 
tak haud of his tail in his twa hands, 
and it at Donald, and stecking his 
nieves, he would seem to threaten him 
wi’ a leatherin’. A’thegither he was 
desperate impudent, and eneuch to try 
the patience of a saunt, no to speak o” 
a het-bluided Heelandman. It was 
gude for sair een to see how Donald 
behavit on this occasion. He raged 
like ane demented, mis¢a’ing the mon- 
key beyond measure, and swearing as 
mony Gaelic aiths as micht hae sair’d 

an ordinar man for a twalmonth. Du- 
ring this time, I never steer’d a foot, 
but keepit keeking frae the back shop 
upon a’ that was ganging on. I was 
highly delighted ; and jealousing that 
Nosey was ower sible to be easily 


eatched, I had nae apprehension for 
the event, and remained snug in my 
birth to see the upshot. 

In a short time in comes Mr Weft, 
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wi’ a piece of lowing paper in his hand, 
that he had got frae the next door to 
licht the shop ; and ‘nae sooner did 
Donald see him than he ax’d him for 
his note. : . 

** What note, honest man ?” said 
Mr Weft. 

“Got tamn,” quo’ Donald ; “ the 
note the auld scounrel, your grandfa~ 
ther, stole frae me.” 

__“« My grandfather !” answered the 
ither wi’ amazement. “Iam think« 
ing, honest man, ye hae had a glass 
ower muckle. My grandfaither has 
been dead for saxteen years, and I ne’er 
heard tell till now that he was a fief.” 

“ Weel, weel, then,” quo’ the Heé~ 
landman, “ I don’t care naething about 
it. If he’s no your grandfaither, he'll 
be your faither, or your brither, or your 
cousin. 

« My faither, or my brither,or my © 
cousin !” repeated Mr Weft. “ I maun 
tell ye plainly, frien’, that I haeneither 
faither, nor brither, nor cousin of on 
description, on this side of the grave. 
I dinna understand ye, honest man, 
but I reckon that ye hae sat ower 
at the whisky, and my advice to ye is 
to stap awa hame and sleep it aff. 

At this speech the Heelandman lost 
a’ patience, and lookit sae awfully 

fairce, that ance or twice I was on the 
nick of coming forrit, and explaini 
how matters really stood; but cu- 
riosity keepit me chained to the back 
shop, and I just thocht I would bide 
a wee, and see how the affair was like 
to end. 

‘* Pray, wha are you, sir ?” said Don- 
ald, putting his hands in his sides, and 
looking through his specks upon Mr 
Weft, like a deevil incatnit. “ Wha 

are you, sir, that daur to speak to me in 
this manner ?” 

‘© Wha am I?” said the ither, drap- 
ping the remnant of the paper, which 
was burnin’ close to his fingers, “ I 
am Saunders Weft, manufacturer in 
Hamilton—that’s what I am,” 

** And I am Tonald Campbell, pi- 
per’s sister’s son to his grace the great, 
grand Tuke of Argyle,” thundered out 
the Heelandman, wi’ a voice that was 
fearsome to hear. : 

** And what about that ?” quo” Mr 
Weft, rather snappishly, as I thocht. 
“If ye were the great, grand Duke of 
Argylehimsell, as yeca’ him, I’lno per- 
mit you to kick up @ dust in my shop.” 

‘‘ Yescounrel,” said Donald, seizing 
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Mr Weft by the throat, and shaking 
him till he tottered like an > 
* div ye mean to speak ill of his grace 
the Tuke of le?” And he gi'ed 
him anither shake—then, aya ud 
of his nose, he swore that he would pu't 
as lang as a cow's tail, if he didna 
that instant restore him his lost pro- 
perty. At this sicht I began to grew 
a’ ower, and now saw the needcessity 
of stapping ben, and saving my em- 


ployer frae farther damage, hodi 2 and 
itherwise, Nae sqoner had I made my 
a ce than Donald let go his grip 


Weft’s nose, and the latter, in a 
great pession, cried out, “‘ William M‘- 
Gee, I tak ye to witness what I hae 
sufferit frae this bluid-thirsty Hee- 
landman! It’s no to be. endured in a 
Christian country. I'll hae the law of 
him, that I will. I'll be whuppit but I'll 
hae amends, although it costs me 
twenty pounds!” 

e What's the matter ?” quo’ I, pre- 
tending ignorance of the haill concern. 
** What, in the name of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, has set ye thegither by the lugs?” 
Then Mr Weft began his tale, how he 
had been collared and weel nigh thrap- 
pled in his ain shop ;—then the ither 
tauld how, in the first place, Mr Weft’s 
grandfather, as he ca’d Nosey, had 
stolen his note, and how. in the second 
place, Mr Weft himsell had insulted 
the great, grand Duke of Argyle. In 
a word, there was a desperate kick-up 
between them, the ane threeping that 
he would tak the Jaw of the ither im- 
mediately. Na, in this respect Don- 
ald gaed the greatest lengths, for he 
swore that, rather than be defeat, he wad 
carry his cause to the house of lords, 
although it cost him thretty pounds 
sterling. I now saw it was time to put 
in a word. 

** Houts-touts, gentlemen,” quo’ I, 
“ what's the use of a’ this clishma- 
claver ? Ye've baith gotten the wrang 
sow by the lug, or my name’s no Wil- 
liam M‘Gee. I'll wager ye a penny- 
piece, that my monkey Nosey is at 
the bottom of the business.” 

Nae sooner had I spoken the word, 
than the twa, looking round the shop, 

ed the beastie sitting upon the shelf, 


' girning at them, and putting out his 


tongue, and wiggle- ling his walk- 
ing stick ower left elbow, as if he 
had been ‘playing upon the fiddle. Mr 
Weft at this apparition set up. a loud 
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lauch : bis passion left him inamoment,. 


when he saw the ridiculous mistake 
that the Heelandman had fa’en into, 
and I thocht he would hae bursted his 
sides wi’ evendown merriment. -At 
first Donald lookit desperate angry, 
and, judging frae the way he was 
twisting about his mouth and rowing 
his een, I opined that he intended some 
deadly skaith to the monkey. But 
his gude sense, of which Heelandmen 
are no a'thegither destitute, got the 
better of his anger, and he roared and 
lauched like the very mischief. Nor 
was this a’, for nae sooner had he bee 
gan to lauch, than the monkey did the 
same thing, and held its sides in pre- 
ceesely the saroe manner, imitating his 
actions, in the maist amusin’ way ima- 
pane. bis only set Donald a- 

uching nfair than ever, and when he 
lifted up his nieve, and shook it at 
Nosey in a gude humoured way, what 
think ye that the cratur did? Odds 
man, he took the note frae his pouch, 
whare it lay rowed up like a baw, and, 
papping it at Donald, hit him as fairly 
upon the nose, as if it had been shot 
out of a weel-aimed musket. There 
was nae resisting this. ‘The haill 
three, or rather the haill four, for 
Nosey joined us, set up a loud lauch ; 
and the Heelandman’s was the loudest 
of a’, showing that he was really a man 
of sense, and could tak a joke as weel 
as his neighbours. 

When the lauchin’ had a wee sub- 
sided, Mr Campbell, in order to show 
that he had nae ill wull to Mr Weft, 
ax’d his pardon for the rough way he 
had treated him, but the worthy ma- 
nufacturer wadna hearo’t.. “ Houts, 
man,” quo’ he, “ dinna say a word 
abou tit. It’s a mistak a thasesieer, 
and Soloman himsell, ye ken, whiles 
gaed wrang.” Whereupon the Hee- 
landman bought a Kilmarnock nicht- 
cap, price elevenpence happeny, frae 
Mr Weft, and paid him wi’ part of 
the very note that brocht on the ferly 
I hae just been relating. But his 
gude wull didna end here, for he in- 
sisted on takin’ us a’—Nosey amang 


.the lave—to the nearest public, where 


he gied us a frien’ly glass, and we 
keepit tawking about monkeys, and 
what not, in a manner at ance edify= 
ing and amusing to hear. 


A Mopern PytTHaGorEan. 
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THE IRISH FORTY-SHILLING FREEHOLDERS. 


To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Sir, 

- I saat make no apology for trans- 
mitting the following observations to 
your excellent publication, being satis- 
fied, that, in a work distinguished by 
so many masterly compositions on 
subjects of public interest, their ad- 
mission or rejection will depend upon 
themselves. If they shall appear to 
convey useful and important informa- 
tion on a matter of great moment, 
they will be received of course—if not, 
no recommendation of the writer will 
be available for their admission. 

The subject on which J propose to 
offer some remarks, is the Elective 
—— -e- ot stands in Ire- 

» particularly with respect to For- 
ty-shilling Freeholders. To go about 
to show the political importance of 
Ireland in general, or the singular cir- 
cumstances in which it stands, in re- 
gard to forty-shilling electors, would 
waste both your time and mine. Both 
of these have been most prominent 
subjects of inquiry and discussion for 


some time past, and are likely to be 
so for seme time to come. 

My countrymen, not excepting those 
of the highest class, have never been 


wery remarkable forthatsagacity which 


s to consequences. ‘They engage 
with an ardour of spirit that contemns 
the dull suggestions of prudence, con- 
sults only present feelings, and disturbs 
not itself'with the calculations of pos- 
sible or even probable contingencies. 
Our leading patriots, in bestowing the 
elective franchise on Roman Catholics, 
hoped to give the world a glorious ex 
ample of liberal munificence in the 
first place ; and in the next, to enhance 
their own political interests and im- 
portance, by the vast number of faith. 
Jul and devoted adherents whom they 
should thus be able to bring into the 
field of Election. How miserably they 
have been ma Se As a flood 
of perjury and fraud has thereby de- 
luged the land—and what degrading 

‘scenes of riot, tumult, and impiety, 
and iniquity, have since attended every 
contested election, are matters too no- 
torious to do more than mention them. 

Te the principle of enlarging the 
sphere of elective privileges, I am by 

-ho means inimical. Real property in 


land, to a certain amount, may fairly 
be considered as conferring on theown- 
er a voice among the electors of-a re= 
presentative, because it supposes him. 
to possess an interest in the country in 
which he has such a stake, and some 
degree of judgment to qualify him for 
selecting a person fit for so important 
a trust. On this principle, the quali- 
fication of an elector was originally 
formed ; and I need not tell my intel- 
ligent readers, that the sum of forty 
shillings, which was then made the 
minimum of fitness, was uearly, if not 
fully, equal in value to forty pounds 
of the present day. A mark, amount- 
ing to 13s. 4d., either in the way of 
gift, or as a yearly pension, was in 
those days not considered as unworthy 
of royal munificence ; and many in- 
stances of such favour are to be found 
in ancient records. In bestowing the 
elective franchise upon a new body of 
citizens, a fair opportunity was offered 
of recurring to first principles, and cone 
ferring on voters that respectability 
which a privilege so important de- 
manded. Unfortunately, however, our 
statesmen looked to the letter, not to 
the spirit of smal wi. and so doing, 

ut property and poverty, the respecte 
le a the ay ao civilized and 
the barbarous, the informed and the 
illiterate, upon equal terms. 

We are apt to speak contemptuous- 
ly of those early times, as periods of 
great rudeness and simplicity ; yet how 
would the high-spirited freemen of 
Magna Charta have scouted the idea 
of admitting their serfs and villains, 
their labourers and underlings, into 
the respectable class of Freeholders—of 
those who, from their eres their 
independence, were deemed worthy of 
political privileges! With them the 
mob by no means constituted the 
ple; the refuse of the land, as in all 
countries there will be refuse, were 
left to drudge in their proper sphere ; 
and simple as their masters may be 
thought, they never entertained the 
absurd notion of —— upon them 
rights and privileges wholly incompa- 
tible with their condition. This ab- 
surdity was left for our days of know- 
ledge ard refinement! As the office of 
a senator ranks among the most im- 
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portant in the state, so should the 
election to that high dignity be com- 
mitted only to those who may at least 


be supposed capable of discernment 
sufficient to ebnin the most eligible. 
As it is, the elector deriving respect 
from his property, his education, his 
understanding, and hisintegrity,stands 
-— an equal footing with the wretch- 

| ignoramus, who has been, Lord 
knows how, sworn into the possession 
of a forty-shilling freehold, but who is 
not worth a single groat in the world. 
Hence, as the number of the latter far 
outweighs that of the former, the 
power of returning members for all 
the counties of Ireland, for some of the 
cities, and for some of the boroughs, 
is in reality vested in the pauperism, 
the baseness, the ignorance, and the 
barbarism of the Nation. 

It seems to me altogether impossi- 
ble that the Imperial Legislature of 
these realms, (with the exception of 
Irish members, ) can be apprised of the 
real nature of the elective franchise 
as now exercised in Ireland, because, 
if they were, I look upon it that such 
@ preposterous state of things would 
not be suffered to exist for a moment. 
Their eyes, indeed, must have been 
in some measure opened by the news- 

account of the late Elections. 
there remains a great deal with 
which they cannot be acquainted, and 
this it is my present purpose to unfold. 
very necessity of registerin 
freeholders, which registry lasts 
as far as forty shilling freeholders are 
concerned, only six years, is of itself a 
proof of the impropriety of committing 
such a power to such hands. It origina- 
ted from the abominable practice that 
subsisted here some forty years since, 
of introducing fictitious freeholders. I 
don’t know whether it was actually be- 
gun, but I believe it was carried to the 
greatest excess in the county of Cork, 
where a candidate, as deficient in con- 
science as he was powerful in purse, 
actually obtained his return, not only 
against a majority of legal freeholders, 
but where there were certainly nearly 
two to one against him. It was ruled 
by the High Sheriff under the sanc- 
tion of his assistant counsel, that 
whosoever gave a consistent account 
of his freehold, though not prodacin 
any lease or written title thereto, an 
should take the freeholder’s, and bri- 
bery oaths, must, under the statute, be 
admitted as having a good and law- 
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ful vote. It could be no matter of 
wonder ta have two or three unpri 
cipled fellows make up their aa 
this atrocious exhibition of villainous 
perjury for the sake of a few guineas ; 
ut to see hundreds voluntarily offere 
ing themselves for so detestable a pur 
pose in a country called Christian, will, 
I think, by British readers,: be 
deemed truly wonderful. Yet have 
I seen the renowned Father O'Leary 
sit with the utmost composure where 
this game was played, and, if not 
abetting, certainly not discouraging 
the actors of the nefarious drama, 
every one of whom was of his own 
communion. I need not add, that he 
was a friend to the ingenious purcha~ 
ser of Popish consciences. The ma- 
nagement of the fraud was curious and 
well contrived. Every candidate for 
qualification was introduced into a 
room, where he received instructions 
as to the description of his freehold, 
the number of his acres, the lives in 
his lease, and the clear profit it 
brought him. When he learned 
his lesson, and was prepared for such 
questions as would probably be asked, 
he was, if his own clothes happened 
to be too shabby for the dignity of an 
elector, furnished with a good voting 
coat. He was then introduced into 
Court by an agent ; and in the event 
of surmounting all the difficulties and 
embarrassments of cross-examination 
from the lawyers on the opposite side, 
and passing muster as a legal elector, 
he returned to receive the reward of his 
perjury. This, however, was adminis- 
tered with such caution in a dark and 
lonely room, that none ever knew the 
hand thatgave it. The price paid, I have 
reason to think, was ten guineas.. I 
have been present in Court when oneof 
these fellows, (they were called bucks, 
and perfectly well known,) after ha- 
ving minutely described his freehold, 
and the landlord under whom he de- 
rived, was a little embarrassed by the 
sudden appearance of the gentleman 
from whose estate he was about tovote. 
He rose with great indignation, assu- 
red the Sheriff he had never seen the 
man before ; that he was well acquaint- 
ed with all his tenants ; that no such 
person held a foot of ground under him ; 
and that he was willing to confirm 
what he said by oath. But the point 
was ruled ; the Sheriff said it might be 
a matter for subsequent scrutiny, but 
that he must abide by the words of 
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the statute. Such was thedecision of 
an Irish High Sheriff’ I may be per- 


mitted to bt whether it would 


vote, there was a their crimes 
the perjury of passing for Protestants. 
Heretics they might safely have sworn 
themselves. 

The act for registering freeholders, 
none of whom can vote u regis< 
tered six months previous to the day 
of election, certainly precludes fraud 
and perjury of this nature, but by 
opening a door for the admission of 
voters, neither more respectable, nor 
more conscientious, contributes, I fear, 
very little to the honesty and purity 
of elections. The great landed pro 
prietors themselves must of course be 
regarded as scrupulously averse to ad- 
mitting any to be enrolled among their 
forty-shilling freeholders, whose inte 
rest in the premises was not in reality 
of that amount. Of their estates, how- 
ever, lo inconsiderable portion is leas- 
ed to middlemen, who, adopting the 
ruinous system of letting land in small 
divisions, in order to get the most they 
can out of it during the continuance 
of their leases, have at length filled 
the country with a dense population, 
which, in default of manufacturing 
employment, increases in pauperism as 
it advances in numbers. Among these 
middlemen—of whom many areRoman 
Catholics—as well asamong the general 
classes of country gentlemen, there na~ 
turally exists a desire of enhancing their 
importance, and exhibiting their politi- 
cal weight and respectability by the 
number of voters they are able to brin 
into the field. A man whocan comman 
a score or two of forty-shilling mili- 
tants, armed with the election fran- 
ehise, and ready to march as their 
leader shall direct, is a champion of 
no mean consequence in a close con- 
test for the representation of a county. 
At first they were pretty securely 
reckoned upon by their natural com- 
mandeérs ; but since the priests have 
taken the field, and brought the thun- 
der of the Church to bear against what- 
ever side they choose to oppose, the 
elective warfare has entirely changed 
its nature, and those ype generals 
who lately disclaimed all political med- 


dlings, and solicited only the uninter- 
rupted exercise of their holy functions, 
have taken upon themselves the su- 
preme, if not exclusive right, of ap« 
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pointing tatives of Ireland 
in the British Parliament! The faci- 
lity of making freeholders of this de- 
scription, increased the number of 
these respectable and independent elec- 
tors to an exorbitant amount. It was 
discovered, it seems, by 
in the laws, that siaiead team or 
powers of any sort were wholly unne- 
cessary, and that any kind of docu- 
ment intimating the landlord’s consent 
to add a life to the tenant’s lease, if it 
had no life before, or to give the oc. 
cupier of house, garden, or land, no 
matter how small, provided he was 
willing to swear his interest therein 
worth forty shillings, thesaid premises 
during the life of some person speci- 
fied, generally an old man or woman, 
was perfectly sufficient to entitle him 
to be registeredas a freeholder. When 
it is considered what number of this 
description of inhabitants abound in 
all parts of Ireland, how little scru- 
pulous they are about so trifling a 
matter as an oath when anything is to 
be got by taking it, you will no longer 
wonder met pe immense overflow of 
perjury an ism to be found 
in the gvest body of Irish electors ! 
I have been wy pas present at 
sessions held for the a of re- 
gistering freeholders, as well as at con- 
tested county elections, at both of 
which, and particularly the latter, the 
modes of proceeding were at once far- 
cical and disgusting. At the former, 
the forty-shilling freeholder swears, 
agreeable to a printed form, that he 
has a freehold worth forty shillings, 
(describing the place where it is situ- 
_— that he is a bona fide occupier, 
either by ing, or tilling, or both ; 
and that So tes it by virtue of the 
title then produced in Court. On the 
paper so produced, the elerk of the 
crown writes his name, and the date 
of the registry, then enters it into his 
catalogue, receives a small fee, and 
the business of the registry is coms 
pleted. The fees of these time-serving 
electors, that is to say, of nineteen in 
every score of forty-shilling free- 
holders, are paid by their landlords, or, 
as they might have been too often call- 
ed, their drivers, who settle the busi- 
ness with the clerk of the crown, and 
who get sessions held, each in his own 
district, for no other purpose than 
registering their voters. The nature 
of the system obliges even the respect- 
able landed proprietor to act in some 








measure on the obnoxious part of it, 
if he is anxious to maintain a county 
interest, because otherwise he will be 


beat out of the field b far 
below him indeed in wealth and re- 
ility. The abuses to which it 

is carried are too numerous for detail ; 
they may easily be inferred — this 
statement, ially when it is 
cousihived » that sae ty of elec- 
ew cross-examination : rear am 
to take place; it is enough that the 
’s name is entered in the regis- 
trator’sschedule. The bribery oath may 
indeed be put, but this is rarely done, 
because the only result would be de- 
lay—no forty-shilling hero ever stum- 
bling over that molehil. Now it must 
often happen that the tenure which 
‘was really worth forty shillings at the 
time of registry, may not be worth ten 
on the day of an election taking place 
three, four, or five years after. But no 
question can be put—it was sworn 
to five years before,—ergo,—by Hi- 
bernian logic—it must be true still. 
My British readers will hardly believe 
that twoor three have often been known 
to register out of one house and acre— 
one tilled it, another grazed it, and a 
third did both. Itwasinsomesort true, 
for all lived in the same house, all had 
ene or more pigs for grazing, and all 
raised potatoes; but the real value 
of the holding, after deduction of 
the rent, could not amount to more 
than five shillings per man. These, 
you will say, were pretty electors, yet 
truth obliges me to say, that of the 
droves I have seen brought to the re- 
gistry sessions by land and by water, 
there were multitudes with even less 
pretensions, fellows furnished with do- 
cuments from those who had no free- 
hold to give—fellows who had scarce a 
cabin to live in, and whose only title 
lay in a tongue ready to swear, and a 
conscience wide enough to swallow any 
pill the master thought fit to prescribe. 
Surely the candidate who was honour- 
ed with such su , had ample rea- 
son to exclaim with Coriolanus, (Shak- 
ety furnishes matter for every- 

ng,) 


S¢ Most sweet voices !’’ 


But I come to the day of the elec- 
tion, and a grand day itis. Them a 
pear the different squadrons, under the 
conduct of their several centurions, 
whose business it is to provide food 
and lodging ; to keep them, if possible, 
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sober ; to watch against the intrusion 
of emissaries from the enemy’s camp, 
and to keep his ragged regiment from 
8 ling. ‘This is a task of some dif- 
ficulty, particularly towards the close 
of election, and when the return is 


closely contested ; for then every pos- 
sible artifice is resorted to, and with 
most ardour on the weaker side, to 
turn the scale in favour of the hard 
run candidate. ‘There are, however, 
two circumstances in the registry plan 
favourable to the friends of public 
peace, because they tend to shorten 
contests. One is, that there is a voting 
room for every barony, so that many 
votes are received at the same time; 
and another, that no lawyers can speak 
in Court. There is yet a third, which 
is, that, by previously examining the 
registry, any person well acquainted 
with county interests can easily ascer~ 
tain which of the parties bas the 
strongest support. I should indeed 
rather say that it has been an advan- 
tage conducive to general tranquillity ; 
for, as it is, the fact is quite otherwise. 
No landlord, however lenient, how- 
ever generous, and however beloved, 
can reckon upon the support of his 
own tenantry, being Roman Catholics, 
even though he be himself the candi- 
date, unless he is approved by the 
holy Roman Catholic Church ; for into 
her hands the power of returning re- 
So is now committed, who, 
owever qualified she may be to make 
saints, is not the best possible maker 
of senators in a Popish empire, much 
less in a Protestant one. France, I 
believe, would not easily submit to be 
governed by senators of her choice.— 
Spain does, but her example is not 
among the most encouraging. Mr 
Piunket himself will certainly not de- 
ny her present overbearing influence 
in this land of saints, because it is 
80 fully borne out by facts ; but he is 
a possessed of a secret to neu 
ize these facts—nay, even to pre- 
vent their future recurrence. The di- 
vines of the holy Roman Church only 
want to be established in the pleasing 
enjoyment of power, ecclesiastical for 
themselves, and political for their fol- 
lowers! Well, what remedy can be 
more simple? Give them all they ask, 
says Mr Plunket, and they will com- 
plain no more! I like simple remedies, 
and if there be a more simple than 
this, I certainly don’t know’ where te 
look for it. 
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In the.county of Cork, as well as in 


several other Irish counties, there is 
among these forty-shilling voters, a 
very large proportion of ‘ sweet voices,’ 
totally ignorant of any language but 
their own native dialect. All these of 
course belong to the Pope’s regiment, 
and know nothing of Christianity save 
what comes through the medium of 
the priest. The legislature has pre- 
scribed two oaths necessary to be taken 
by Roman Catholics previous to their 
being admitted to exercise a civil pri- 
vilege so important as that of the elec- 
tive franchise. These are to be ta- 
ken in open court, and the names or 
marks of the persons taking them, are 
entered in a roll kept by the clerk of 
the crown. Without a certificate un- 
der his hand, that this indispensabic 
preliminary has been complied with, 
all the other preparations are nugatory. 
One of these is the oath of allegiance 
to the King, not containing many sen- 
tences—the other may be called that 
of allegiance to the State, abjuring and 
renouncing the Pope’s temporal au- 
thority and so forth! This is pretty 
long, and the tenor and phraseology 
of it not very accordant with the un- 
cultivated comprehension of poor Pad- 
dy. Many, therefore, who know enough 
of English to repeat it after the clerk, 
do in reality pronounce words and 
sentences, of a great part of which they 
know not the meaning. But the great 
difficulty is to manage with those who 
can not speak English. The Act pre- 
scribes the oath to be taken Anglice 
totidem verbis ; and if it had said that 
it shall be availing to none who cannot 
really. and bona fide so take it, the be- 
nefit would have been considerable in 
another point of view, by promoting 
the use of the English tongue. This 
advantage would be enhanced still 
more by a condition, indispensable, in 
my opinion, to the qualification of an 
elector, namely, that he should be 
able not only to speak English, but 
to read it. ‘The Act not having pro- 
vided for interpretation, and having 
specified a certain form of words with- 
out express license to substitute any 
others for them, may not unreasonably 
seem to have precluded all who could 
not repeat, and did not understand 
the words of the statute. But if our 
State directors want first to remove 
mountains, they are in no want of ca~ 
suistical abilities to manage at their 
pleasure the construction of Acts of 
Vor. XXII. 
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Parliament relative to oaths, and too 
per on the principles of Hudibrastic 


c. 

I was present when a batch of thirty 
or forty single- freeholders ap- 
peared before the clerk of the crown, 
to consummate the forms of legal qua- 
peeree o He, not pop oar a 
word of their language, and sw 
that they knew at least som g of 
his, had them duly arranged in front 
of his chair, and produced his long 
scroll. 

To the first man, who ha to 
know a few English words, but with- 
out ability to hold conversation, he 
began thus—“ You, sir, and the rest of 
these gentlemen, must first declare your 
respective names, and afterwards re= 
peat after me the contents of this pa< 
per, which, after you have sworn to, 
must be signed with the name or mark 
of every individual. Do you now, sir, 
begin by repeating your name.” The 

rson addressed looked round for re< 

ief, and was informed by a friend (in 
Irish) that he must say after the clerk 
every word that the clerk should read 
to him out of the paper. Thus em- 
boldened, he requested his friend to 
bid the clerk begin again—this was 
accordingly done.—( Question) Repeat 
your name.—(Answer) Repate your 
name.—(Clerk) What answer is that, 
man ?—(Freeholder) What answer is 
that, man ?—At this there was a laugh 
in court, and the clerk of the crown 
got angry, thinking perhaps that-Pad. 
dy was disposed to pass a joke upon 
him. An explanation, however, on 
the part of the leader of the band soon 
set matters to rights, and the first part 
of the business was pretty well got 
over, each man successively repeatin 
his name. But the sequel baffles 
description. The quickest ear, and 
the most flippant tongue, found it not 
only difficult, but impossible, a 
after frequent repetitions, to catch 
sounds of an unknown language, and 
to repeat its words and sentences in- 
telligibly. What then must have been 
the confusion of tongues in such @ 
Babel as was here presented ! Had the 
rustics been even moderately acquaint~ 
ed with English, still the meaning 
would have been for the most part 


shut out, _— so much above the or- 
dinary reach of their ideas ; as it was, 
they were just as unable to pronounce 
their lesson as to com it, The 
oath might — as well admi- 








88 
nistered in =A pooinnen in- 
pty and unskilled 


a ea 
a just tr n. 
Fie dia, however, give a paraphrastical 
clue, to the meaning, the result of 
which was to make it much less pala- 
table. What they did not understand 
they had no objection to sign, when 
required to do so by their masters ; 
and my poor countrymen haye a no- 
tion, that if the book be not actually 
igsed, the conscience is quite safe. 
Now there are two modes of evading 
perjury according to their spiritual lo- 
gie—one is to approach the book to 
the mouth, but not touch it with the 
i other to kiss the thumb. 
ence nothing is more common in our 
Courts of Law, than to hear attorneys 
i a witness for similar eva- 
sion. “ Kiss the book, sir—not your 
thumb! My lord, that fellow is eva- 
ding the oath!” In the particular case 
here recorded, as it was nobody’s bu- 
siness to make objections—and the 
clerk of the crown or his deputy had 
soo am. Uasiness on his ane 
lengthen it by unnecessary scruples, 
the boys were allowed falas ten 


Can it be necessary to do more than 
state this too faithful account of forty- 
illingelectorshipsin Ireland? Wo 
it not be an insult on intelligence and 
integrity to employ words in proving 
what is so obvious a truth, that the 
measure was conceived in folly, born 
in ignorance, nursed in selfishness, and 
has grown up in iniquity? AU, it is 
true, are not involved in the same sink 
of ch ; but that too many are, 
he knows little of Ireland who will not 
te testify. Theory, I am aware, 

ill never want sounding periods, and 
specious sophisms, to vindicate any 
measure whose plausible tendency is 
togive power to The People ; but prac- 
tice is the test of theory, and without 
the imprimatur of experience, her pro- 
jects,are but the baseless fabrics of a 

. Vision, with this difference, that they 
are not quite so harmless. 

One would think that the road to a 
just and fair repemeniation of the 

interest of Ireland lay open to 

every moderate u ding. Ac- 
possession of a competent portion 

of land, implying at once.an indepen- 
dence of ty and a.degree of in- 
telligence above the ranks of plebeian 
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ignorance, and seryility, is the prin- 
ciple on which the right of voting was 
originally established, and by which 
it should be regulated still. Will the 
patriotic advocates for the continuance 
of this blessed system in Ireland, find 
precedent or justification for it in the 
pages of that Magna Charta to which 
they are so fond of recurring? They 
know they will not. All I ask is a 
recurrence to the principle and the 

ractice of their own great era of po- 
Fitical ical liberty.. An equivalent for the 
rate of that period cannot be fixed 
on a lower scale than twenty pounds, 
and by such freeholders alone should 
oes representative ever be return 


But I will do more towards enlar- 
ging and extending the elective fran- 
chise than those senators are proba- 
bly aware of, for though Ireland is 
ever in their mouths, they are still 
strangers to her true interests and her 
real situation. In the present system, 
exclusive of what I have already ob- 
served, anomalies exist of a nature not 
less unjust than preposterous. Save 
and except the possessor of an estate 
in fee simple, no man can vote who 
has not one or more lives in the lease 
by which he holds his land. Thus 
A. B., possessed of an interest in lands 
of five hundred pounds per annum, 
under a lease of 99, or (as is often the 
case here) of 999 years, is not entitled 
to vote for a representative ; while C. 
D., the petty occupier of a cabin and 
a single acre, though utterly ignorant 
of the language spoken in the senate, 
and though not worth one shilling over 
and above his lawful debts, shall 
march into an election-court, and have 
as efficient a voice as a gentleman of a 
thousand a-year fee simple estate! ! 
And why? because he has produced 
at the registry sessions a scrap of paper 
intimating that bis landlord has given 
him a forty-shilling freehold, during 
the life of Joan Carthy, widow, aged 
77 years!! You will say, perhaps, 
that this is impossible; and truly, I 
should say the same thing, but that I 
know it to be true. A gentleman in 
this neighbourhood holds property in 
land to the amount of 1700 acres, on 
which, though there are numerous in- 
habitants, and some of them respect- 
able, there is not a single freebolder, 
because it is held by a very old lease 


of 999 years! These things surely 


ought not to be so. I think no person 
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should be excluded from voting who 
has real property in land to the amount 

, and whose lease secures him 
a reasonable duration, say of 15 or 20 
years. It is rather a firmer hold than 
that of the above-mentioned forty- 
shillinger, whose old lady’s life could 
not be valued at more than two or 
three years’ hase. 

If the legislature wish, as no doubt 
they do, to put the elective franchise 
into hands of something like respecta- 
bility, the present system must un- 
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fal hints, I have been at the trouble 
of drawing up the g statement 
~— if it be true, it surely deserves the 
attention of the Legislature, however 
humble the writer. My knowl 
and experi assure me that it is, 
and you, sir, I believe, will vouch that 
T am not in the habit of communica- 
ting fabricated intelligence. 

Senex. 

Cork, June 1, 1827. 
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On THE Scots Law or MarriAGE. 
To the Editor. 


Edin. June 12, 1827. 

S1zx,~The following observations 
on some particulars relative to the 
Scotch Law of Marriage, were written 
in April last, in consequence of the 
discussion which took place on the 
subject, in the course of the trial of 
Mr Wakefield at Lancaster. The evi-« 
dence which was then given, as to 
what the law of Marriage in Scotland 
is, by the respectable counsel who was 
examined for Mr Wakefield, and the 
views which have since been express- 
ed on the subject in an article in your 
Magazine for May, as well as the 
doctrine which has still more recently, 
in the course of the discussion in both 
Houses of Parliament, been assumed 
to be law in Scotland, appear to me to 
be contrary, both to the legal principles 
and authorities of our law; and there- 
fore, though my observations were not 
written with a view to publication in 
any shape, I now send them to you, 
that you may, if you think proper, 
give them a place in your columns. 

In Scotland, marriage is regarded 
merely as a civil contract, which is 
constituted by the interposition of the 
consent of parties. Consent is the 
essential and indispensable quality of 
the contract ; and if the parties are 
capable of contracting marriage, and 
there is sufficient evidence of the in- 
terposition of that consent, that is 
quite enough to constitute a ees 
It does not require the sanction of the 
church, or any civil ceremony, to give 
it validity ; nor is. it requisite that 
the consent should be adhibited in any 
set form of words. The contract may 
legally be entered into by the parties 
exchanging missive letters, whereby 
they explicitly acknowledge having 
taken each other for husband and wife 
—or the consent may be interchanged 
in presence of witnesses ; or a marriage 


may legally be constituted by facts 
and circumstances, as by the parties 
living together, and acknowledging 
each other as man and wife. It is 
the unquestionable evidence of con- 
sent, in whatever form given, that is 
essential to the constitution of the 
contract ; and it is merely because, in 
marriages which are performed by 
clergymen in presence of their con< 
gregations, there is the most undoubt- 
ed proof of that consent which the 
law requires, that they are held to be 
beyond all question valid and effectual. 

Copula, or carnal knowledge, is not 
required to constitute marriage ; that 
is only the consummation of it. ‘The 
legal maxim is, Consensus, non concti« 
bitus, facit matrimonium. 

But though this, the most solemn 
of all contracts, is perfected solely by 
consent, and may thus easily be enter- 
ed into, it will be observed that the 
consent which the law requires, im- 
plies the existence of some i 
qualities, and the absence of other 
lities, in order to render the 
binding. 

In the Jirst place, the law requires 
that the parties be capable of consent~ 
ing ; for one who cannot consent cannot 
marry; and therefore idiots, furious 


persons, and pupils, are inca D of 
marrying. e age of ity in 
Scotland is fwelve in ,» and 


Fourteen in males, after the attainment 
of which, the sexes are i 
presumed to be capable of entering 
into the married state, and that, too, 
even without the consent of parents or 
guardians. : 

In the second place, the consent must 
be true and genuine, not nominal and 
apparent only. ‘ An idiot may give an 


apparent consent ; but if in truth heis 
incapable of giving a real and genuine 


consent as a party to any contract, it 
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would be absurd to hold him bound, 
more enpecially to a contract of such 
magnitude and importance as that of 
marriage. Accordingly, the Court of 
Session has found, w an idiot had 
entered into a marriage, and a child 
had been born before the validity of 
the. iage was challenged, and 
where, too, the idiot had not been pre- 
viously osced ; that the marriage 
was nev less null and void.— Blair 
v. Blair, June 1748. 

In the third place, the consent must 
be full, free, and explicit, such as to 
leave no doubt of the del:berate and so~ 
lemn intention of the parties to enter 
into the married state with each other, 
independently of the mere form or 
manner of giving the consent. 

Ist. A marriage is not binding, how- 
ever formal the manner in which the 
consent has been interposed, if it can 
be shown that it was given by either 
of the parties through compulsion, or 
in consequence of such a degree of 
violence as would compel the assent of 
a person of ordinary consistency. 

2d. A marriage is not binding where 
the consent to enter into it has been 
given through Fear ; and in this term, 
1 apprehend, there is included not 
merely the fear of violence to the in- 
dividual herself, but of violence or 
even disgrace to those with whom she is 
most nearly and dearly related. Fear 
may be induced in a vast variety of 
ways which it is unnecessary to men- 
tion, independently of the mere fear 
arising from actual or threatened vio- 
lence to the person of the individual. 
Lord Stair says, “‘ Just fear is infer- 
red not — by positive acts inferring 
constraint, but by restraint, as by long 
and unlawful imprisonment, or by 
hindering of necessary food, sleep, rest, 
clothing, or by affording only corrupt 
meat and drink, &c.” Consent given 
under such circumstances cannot be 
considered free and deliberate ; and 
therefore, to hold that the party who 
gave it, is, in any contract, bound as 
effectually as if she had given her free 
and deliberate consent, appears to be 
contrary to every principle both of law 

nd reason. 


__ 3d. A marriage is not binding when 
the consent of one of the parties has 
been obtained by means of gross fraud 
and imposition. Lord S7atr, thegreat- 
- est aughority in the law of Scotland, 
says, that “ Fraud is excepted in all 
humanactions.” Mr Ersxinz, in like 
manner, says, ‘‘ Marriage is truly a 


contract, and so requires the consent of 
the parties, of which infra b. iii. tit. 1. 
§ 16.” Of the essentialia of that consent 
which is necessary to give validity to 
marriage, and every other contract, he 
says, in the passage to which he before 
expressly refers, “ There can be no 
consent where the words or writings by 


which it is said to be expressed, are . 


drawn from either of the parties by 
JSraud, against his real inclination. 
Fraud or dole is defined a machination 
or contrivance to deceive ; and when it 
appears that the party would not have 
entered into the contract had he not 
been fraudulently led into it ; or, as it 
is expressed in the Roman law, ubi do« 
lus dedit causam contractui, he is justly 
said not to have contracted, but to be 
deceived. Hence, if he who has been 
guilty of the fraud, shall sue for per- 
formance, the other party may be re« 
lieved by an exception of dole,” &c. 
The consent to marry, therefore, must 
be full, free, and deliberate. In other 
words, it must not have been obtained 
by force, fear, or gross fraud. 

Lord Stair goes even farther ; for 
he says that “ Error also in the sub= 
stantials makes void the consent, une 
less future consent intervene, as it did 
in Jacob, who supposed that he had 
married and received Rachel, but, by 
mistake, got Leah, yet was content to 
retain her, andserve for the other also.” 
Fraud and error are commonly uni- 
ted ; and accordingly, in treating of 
what his Lordship calls “ the conge- 
nerous alledgeances,” errore lapsus et 
dolo circumventus, he says, “‘ it were a 
hard thing to determine whether Jacob 
were errore lapsus or dolo circumven- 
tus, when Leah came to his bed instead 
of Rachel ; but certuinly he might 
have repudiated Leah, as not being 
his wife, if he had not ratified the 
marriage by continuing therein ; and 
no doubt he was not only dolo cireum= 
ventus by Leah and her father, but he 
was also errore lapsus ; yet it was by 
his own fault ; for though she came to 
him in the dark, yet if he had but 
spoken to her, her voice could not but 
have discovered who she was to him, 
who had so long conversed with her.” 

Lord Banxron goes so far as to 
say, that “ when a man ignorantly 
marries a woman that is with child to 
another at the time, it would seem 
lawful for him to insist that the mare 
riage be declared void, as being frau- 
dulently contracted on the part of the 
woman. This is conform to the Mo» 
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saic-law, the civil: law, and’ that of 
other Protestant countries at this day ; 
and there is little doubt of our follow- 
ing these authorities strongly founded 
on the common sense of mankind,” &c. 

It is not, however, I. apprehend, 
every species or degree of fraud that 
willannul a marriage. A man believing 
the wife. he had chosen to be chaste, 
and she turns out otherwise ; or that 
she was possessed of a large fortune, 
which turns out comparatively no- 
thing,—is nevertheless bound by the 
marriage ; for these are qualities which 
are not essential to the existence of 
the contract ; and were such circum- 
stances as morals, fortune, or temper, 
held sufficient to annul a marriage, it 
would be in the power of either party 
to break. the connexion at any time, 
and involve society in the most cala- 
mitous confusion. 

Whether that full, free, and deli- 
berate consent which the law requires 
to constitute a valid marriage, has been 
interposed, is a question of circum- 
stances. What is sufficient proof that 
has been given in one case, may not be 
sufficient in another, For exam- 
ple, when the contracting parties are 
both of mature age, and of course less 
liable to compulsion, fraud, or fear, 
very different evidence will be requi- 
site to set the marriage aside from 
what will be sufficient for that pur- 
pose when one of the parties is in the 
prime of life, and knowing in the ways 
of the world and arts of fraud and de- 
ception ; and the other so young and 
inexperienced as merely to be legally 
capable of entering into the bonds of 
matrimony—the more especially if the 
minor be the female. It isa fit ques- 
tion for a jury to decide, in each par- 
ticular case, and on a complex view 
of all its circumstances, whether the 
consent to marry has been given with 
all the essential qualities which are re- 
quisite, or whether, though the form 
of consent had been given, it was not 
extracted by means of fraud and cir- 
cumvention, fear, or violence, and 
when in truth there was no real inten- 
tion or disposition on the part of one 
of the individuals to enterinto the al- 
liance. The jury must be satisfied 
not merely of the existence of fraud, 
but that the fraud, fear, or compulsion 
was of such a nature and extent as to 
exclude the idea of deliberate consent 

on the part of one of the individuals 
to become the wife or husband of the 


other. 
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Each. of the grounds: which have. 
been mentioned, if fully and distinct 
ly proved, will, I apprehend, be suf~ 
ficient to. exclude the idea-of a true 
consent having been given, and there« 
fore sufficient to set a marriage, ob< 
tained by its means, aside. But it: 
may happen that the consent has been 
obtained by the instrumentality of: 
more of these qualities than one, 
through a combination of them, and 
therefore, though any one, per se, might 
not be.sufficient to set aside the mar- 
riage, the whole taken together would 
have that effect. . There may be re- 
straint toacertain extent—fear, though 
not of violence to the person, yet for 
the reputation, honour, and happiness 
of parents, forgery and gross fraud, 
all combined, to obtain consent; and 
upon a complex view of the whole cire 
cumstances, it may appear clear, that 
but for the use of such a combination 
of illegal means not even the form of 
consent would have been given. And 
if, so soon as the means used were dis- 
covered by their victim, she cut the 
connexion, there is an additional cir- 
cumstance of proof of the consent ha 
ving been nominal, and not real and 
true. 

Accordingly, it is upon a complex 
view of the whole circumstances of 
each particular case that the Court 
decides; and in order to show the 
length to which our Judges have gone 
in setting aside marriages where the 
consent was apparently most solemnly 
adhibited, and where there was no 
allegation even that force or violence 
had been used, I shall quote a case 
which is reported by Lord Kaimes. 





«© CaMERON v. Miss Matcoum,. 
29th June, 1756. 

“* Cameron of Kinnaird, living in the 
neighbouring of Mrs Malcolm, wi- 
dow of James Malcolm, merchant, 
cast his eyes upon her daughter, Miss 
Malcolm, A CONSIDERABLE FORTUNE, 
as an advantageous marriage for his 
son. The two families set out together 
from Fife, in order to ~~ the winter 
at Edinburgh. Upon their landing at 
Leith, Mrs Malcolm and her daugh- 
ter were invited to the house of Mrs 
Cousnen, Kinnaird’s mother-in-law. 
They supped there, and after supper, 
without any previous concert, a minister 
was brought in by Mr Cameron, in 
order to marry his son to the said Miss 
Malcolm, at that time just turned of 
twelve years of age. The mother, for 
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what reason was not made clear by 
the witnesses, left the room. The ce- 
remony went on, and was completed ; 
AND THE MARRIAGE LINES WERE SUB- 
SCRIBED By Miss MALCOLM a8 WELL 
as By younc Cameron. After this 
the mother returned, and a bedding 

i , She struck out, whe- 

ther tisfied with what had been 
done, or thinking her daughter too 
young, is uncertain. This oecasioned 
a sort of squabble among them. The 
mother and daughter went home in a 
sort of pet, and from that time refused 
to stand to the maryiage. 

“* The Commissaries, upon a declara- 
tor of marriage brought before them, 
found the marriage proved. This oc- 
casioned an advocation on the part of 
Miss Malcolm, in which the Court of 
Session were of a different opinion: 
They remitted to the Commissaries 
to assoilzie from the declarator of mar- 
riage, (that is to say, they found there 
was no marriage, ) and even to find Ca- 
meron, thepursuer, liable in expenses.” 

Lord Kaimes observes, that ““ This 
was an extreme nice case. That the 
ceremony of marriage was perform- 
ed, is certain ; nor was any force pro- 
ved, or even alleged, sufficient to ren- 
der the ceremony ineffectual. And 
if there was a marriage, however irre- 
gular or improper, it was not in the 
power of any Court to give redress. 
os Court, however, moved with in- 
dignation at so gross a wrong, gave 
the above-mentioned judgment open 
sentiment rather than upon principle. 
The only legal footing it can stand 
upon, seems to be what follows:—A 
girl of 12 years of age is no doubt ca- 
pable of marriage ; but then, as a girl 
of that age is extremely susceptible of 
undue influence, and to be unjustly trea 
panned, a marriage in this circum- 
stance requires more accurate evidence 
of consent than is necessary betwixt 
adult persons. The preseat case is si« 
milar to that of a testament on death- 
bed. A bare subscription in liege 

poustie, is sufficient ; but in extremis, 
a proof is required of orders given by 
the testator to write the testament, or, 
at least, that it was read over to him 
before subscription. In the present 
case, the parties went to Cousnen’s 
house without any design of marriage ; 
2do, the mother not present at the 
celebration ; 3¢io, a squabble the mo- 
ment the ceremony was over, and some 
evidence of repentance on both sides ; 
4to, proved upon old Cameron, that 
he endeavoured to bribe one Mally 
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Hay to swear to an antecedent cours 
ship, which presumes he was conscious 
of some defect in the celebration of 
the marriage. These circumstances laid 
together, may justly infer a suspicion 
that matters were not carried on so ag 
to make an effectual marriage ; and, 
therefore, in a case of this extraordi. 
nary kind, the Court, I think, look the 
safest side to refuse to give their sant 
tion TO THIS marriage.” 

It is true, the learned reporter, 
in the first part of his observations 
on the case, says, that the Court gave 
their judgment more from senti« 
ment than principle ; but in the end 
he arrives at the conclusion, that ** the 
circumstances laid together” may just= 
ly infer a suspicion that matters were 
not correctly carried on so as to make 
an effectual marriage, and, “ therefore,” 
his Lordship approves of the judges 
ment of the Court, refusing to sanction 
the marriage. 

Now, it will be remarked, that con» 
sent was a a in that case given 
by one capable by law of consenting ; 
it was admitted that no force or vio« 
lence was used ; and yet, hecause it ap» 
peared to the Court that “ the whole 
cireumstances laid together” did not 
afford that evidence which is 
of a true and deliberate consent ha» 
ving been given, the marriage was set 
aside, and the judgment of the Court 
of Session was acquiesced in. It is 
more than probable, however, if the 
parties had both been adults, that the 
judgment would have been different. 

I cannot discover, that the deci~ 
sion in the case of Cameron has been 
held in any subsequent case to have 
been an erroneous one. On the con« 
trary, a case occurred in 1773, (not 
reported, ) in which the Commissaries 
and the Court of Session pronounced 
a similar judgment. Mr Hutchison 
mentions it in a note to his Treatise on 
the Office of a Justice of the Peace. Afs 
ter quoting the case of Cameron v. Male 
colm, he says, “In the case of Allan, 
schoolmaster in Edinburgh, against 
Anne Young in 1773, a similar decision 
was given. The marriage ceremony 
had been regularly performed by a 
clergyman, and the girl turned twelve 
years of aye ; but she was under Al- 
lan’s care as a teacher, and it appeared 
from the proof, that undue influence 
and a truin of fraud and. imposition 
had been used in order to obtain her 
consent. No consummation had taken 
place.” 

It has been said, and that too by 
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that if a _— to marry has 

been given, (a consent in pre- 
ino of se to become uoan 
wife de ti,) the marriage is bind. 
ing, ugh that consent has been ob- 
tained through the grossest fraud and 
deception on the part of one of the par- 
ties.. To such a proposition, however, 
Ieannot subscribe. It is not every piece 
of fraud and deception which is practi- 
sed in the affairs of marriage, (and they 
are many,) that will annul the con- 
tract ; but if the consent of one of the 
on has been obtained by a fraudu- 

t 


conspiracy, I cainot bring myself 
to think that to such consent, accord- 
ing to the law of any civilized coun- 
try, ‘the party trepanned,” as the 
old phrase is, would be bound. [I ap- 
prebend, that the case I have quoted 
was decided on the ground of fraud 
and circumvention; that the “ cir- 
cumstances laid together” proved there 
was not the full, free, and deliberate 
consent which is requisite to consti- 
tute a valid marriage. Lord Stair 
says, “‘ fraud is excepted in al/ human 
actions,’—Lord Bankton, “ that the 
marriage may be declared void as being 
fraudulently contracted on the part of 
the woman ;” (and a man may beguilty 
+ open as well -_ @ woman, 
h not perhaps of same spe- 
cies of it ;) and Mr Erskine expressly 
refers to fraud as one of the grounds on 
which the contract may be set aside. 

To these, the greatest authorities in 
the law of Scotland, I may add that of 
Lord Stowell (Sir William Scott) who, 
in giving judgment in the case of Da/- 
rymple v. Dalrymple, says, that if con- 
sent de presenti was given fairly and 
without fraud, the parties were legally 
married by the law of Scotland. 

I may mention that the case of Dal- 
rymple regarded the effect of a pro- 
mise of marriage de futuro, with a 
copula following on that promise. The 
law of Scotland has held, where a 
woman has surrendered her person on 
the faith of a promise of marriage, that 
the parties have, at the period of the 
cpa actually interposed the consent 
which is requisite to constitute them 
married persons. 

In conclusion, allow me to observe, 
that though the consent of one of the 
parties may have been illegally ob- 
tained, and the marriage consequent- 
ly set aside, that that result will 
only follow when the party forced, or 
fraudulently deceived, does not con- 
tinue in the state and condition into 
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heard of, would avert that fate, even on 
being told of the falsehood and fraud 
on the man’s part in making such false 
stories, nevertheless continues to live 
with himas his wife, she would be held 
to be so to all intents and purposes. 
But she would be his wife, not because 
of the original consent which she gave 
to become so, which was apparent 
merely, and not real, but because of her 
consenting to remain in the condition 
of his wife after she was aware of the 
arts or violence which had been prac- 
tised against her. In such a case, the 
true consent is given at the period 
when, in the knowledge of the truth, 
she freely consented to remain with 
him as his wife. 

To the doctrine which I have sta- 
ted, that consent obtained by the gross« 
est fraud is no true consent ; or that 
gross fraud will annul marriage so 
otrnaietent ~_—— objected, that 
it must still be a marriage, be- 
cause the party using the fraudulent 
means must nevertheless be bound ; 
and that it is a principle of all con- 
tracts, that both parties must be bound 
or both free. 

But the argument implied in the 
objection is fallacious. First, Because, 
I apprehend, if the objection taken 
had been, that force was used to obtain 
the consent, it would come to the same 
thing ; andforce is confessedly aground 
of nullity. Secondly, The objection of 
JSraud or force is only able by the 
party who has been violently or frau< 

ulently . That no man can 
profit by, or plead his own fraud, is a 
maxim in the law and equity of every 
state where law and equity are recog- 
nised. An individual, therefore, who 
has been “ trepanned,” or circum- 
vented into marriage, may, rather 
than expose herself and her friends to 
the talk of the world, submit to her 
fate, and her faudulent circumventer 
be unable te withdraw from the con- 
tract; yet, because she will, if she 
chooses, be allowed to remain in her 
deplorable connexion, that is surely 
no reason why the other party should 
be alleen to profit by his own gross 

Tau . 
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- "While I think it is manifest that in 
Scotland, force, fear, or fraud will, if 
sufficiently proved, annul a marriage 
obtained by their means, I need scarce- 
ly say, that no one case of this kind 
can be taken as a rule for the deter- 
mination of another ; and therefore, 
in speaking of force, fear, and fraud 
as sufficient to set aside any marriage 
which has been obtained by their 
means, I always mean such force, fear, 
or fraud as any jury of intelligent men 
are satisfied preclude the idea that the 
consent which was given by one of the 
ties was not that full, free, and de- 
iberate consent, without the interpo- 
sition of which there can be no valid 
marriage by the law of Scotland. 


[July 
On the policy of the Scotch law of 
marriage I shall say nothing. The fae 
cilities, in so far as regards forms at 
least, for entering into that state, on 
this side the Tweed, are as great 
the heart of man can wish. But the 
greater the facilities, and the more 
simple the form and ceremony of mars 
riage, the more room is there for the 
practice of every base and fraudulent 
art ; and therefore, the greater neces« 
sity ought there to be for the most 
indubitable proofs of the interposition 
of that full, free, and deliberate con- 
sent, which alone can be held sufficient 
to constitute the parties interchanging 
it man and wife. I am, Sir, your obe. 
dient servant. T. 





THE SHEPHERD S CALENDAR. 
Dreams and Apparitions, containing Smithy Cracks, &c. 
Part III. 


*¢ Have you heard anything of the 
apparition which has been seen about 
ineholm place ?” said the Dominie. 

* Na, I never heard o’ sic a thing 
as yet,” quoth the smith; “but I 

na wonder muckle that the news 
should turn out to be true.” 

The Dominie shook his head, and 
uttered a long “ h’m-h’m-h’m,” as if 
he knew more than he was at liberty 
to tell. 

** Weel, that beats the world,” said 
the smith, as he gave over blowing 
the bellows, and looked over the spec- 
tacles at the Dominie’s face. 

The Dominie shook his head again. 

The smith was now in the most 
ticklish quandary ; eager to learn par- 
ticuiars, and spread the astounding 

h the whole village, and 
the rest of the parish to boot, but yet 
afraid to press the in nity, for fear 
the cautious Dominie shou d take the 
alarm of being reported as a tatler, 
‘and keep all to himself. So the smith, 
after waiting till the wind-pipe of the 
great bellows ceased its rehing noise, 
and he had covered the gloss neatly up 
with a mixture of small coals, culm, 
and cinders ; and then, perceiving that 
nothing more was forthcoming from 
the Dominie, he — blowing again 

‘with more energy than before—chan- 
his hand—put the other sooty one 

‘in his breeches-pocket—leaned to the 
horn—looked in a careless manner to 
the window, or rather gazed on va- 
caney, and always now and then stole 

‘a sly look at the Dominie’s face. It 
was quite immovable. His cheek 


- belief in such story 


was leaned on his open hand, and his 
eyes fixed on the glowing fire. It was 
very teazing this for poor Clinkum the 
smith. But what could he do? He 
took out his glowing iron, and made 
a shower of fire sweep through the 
whole smithy, whereof a good part, 
as intended, sputtered upon’ the Do. 
minie, but he only shielded his face 
with his elbow, turned his shoulder 
half round, and held his peace. 
Thump, thump! clink, clink! went 
the hammer for a space; and then 
when the iron was returned to the 
fire, “ Weel, that beats the world?” 
quoth the smith. 

** What is this that beats the world, 
Mr Clinkum ?” said the Dominie, 
with the most cool and provoking in- 
difference. 

“* This story about the apparition,” 
quoth the smith. 

‘* What story ?” said the Dominie. 

Now really this insolence was hard- 
ly to be borne, even from a learned Do- 
a ee with all his cold indiffe- 
rence ing, was sitting toastitig 
himself at a good smithy fire. The 
smith felt this, for he was a man of 
acute feeling, and therefore he spit 
upon his hand and fell a clinking and 
pelting at the stithy with both spirit 
and resignation, saying within him- 
self, ‘‘ These dominie bodies just beat 
the world !” 

“* What story ?” reiterated the Do- 
minie. “ For my part I related no 
story, nor have ever given assent to 
t any man has 
heard. Nevertheless, from the results 
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of; ratiocination, conclusions may be 
Soa pea sate 
co y, by constituting a quanti- 

, which chal be equivalent to the 
. difference, subtracting the less from 

the greater, and striking a balance in 
order to get rid of any ambiguity or 
paradox.” 

At the long adverb, nevertheless, the 
smith gave over blowing, and pricked 
up his ears, but the definition went 

oud his comprehension. 

** Ye ken that just beats the whole 
world for deepness,” said the smith ; 
and again began blowing the bellows. 

“ You know, Mr Clinkum,” con- 
tinued the Dominie, “ that a propo- 
sition is an assertion of some distinct 
truth, which only becomes manifest 
by demonstration. A corollary is an 
obvious, or easily inferred consequence 
of @ proposition ; while an hypothesis 
is @ supposition, or concession made, 
during the process of demonstration. 
Now, do you take me along with you? 
Because if you do not, it is needless 
to proceed ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand you mid- 
dling weel ; but I wad like better to 
hear what other fo’ks say about it 
than you.” 

* And why so? Wherefore would 
you rather hear another man’s demon- 
stration than mine?” said the Domi- 
nie sternly. 

** Because, ye ken, ye just beat the 
whole world for words,” quoth the 
smith. 

“ Ay, ay! that is to say, words 
without wisdom,” said the Dominie, 
rising and stepping away. ‘ Well, 
pm = his al and the 
smith to the bellows.” 

** Ye're quite wrang, master,” cried 
the smith after him. “ It isma the 
want o wisdom in you that plagues 
me, it is the owerplush o’t.” 

. This soothed the Dominie, who re- 
turned, and said mildly—‘ By the by, 
Cliakum, I want a leister of your ma- 
king, for I see there is ne other trades- 
man makes them so well. A five- 
grained onemake it ; at yourown price.” 


aes “ Very weel. sir. When will you 
it?” 
. “ Not till the end of close-time.” 


** Ay, the three auld 
anes do ‘a then 


_ “ What do you wish to insinuate, 

sir? ‘Would you infer, because I 

have. three leisters, that therefore I 

ama breaker of the laws? That I, 

who am placed here as a pattern end 
Vou, XXII. 
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monitor of the young and rising gene- 
ration, should be the first te set them 
an example of insubordination. 

** Yeken, that just beatsa’ in words! 
but we ken what we ken, for a’ that, 
master.” 

“ You had better take a little care 
what you say, Mr Clinkum; just a 
little care. Ido not request you to 
take particular care, for of that your 
tongue is incapable, but a very little is 
a necessary correlative of consequences. 
And eo you—don’t go to say that 
I said this or that about a ghost, or 
mentioned such a ridiculous sj 

‘* The crabbitness e’ that body beats 

the world!” said the smith to himself, 
as the Dominie went halting home- 
ward. 
The very next man whoentered the 
smithy door was no other than John 
Broadcast, the new laird’s hind, who 
had also been hind to the late laird for 
many years, and who had no sooner 
said his errand than the smith ad- 
dressed him thus :—** Have you ever 
seen this ghost that there is such a 
noise about ?” 

“Ghost? Na, goodness be thankit, 
I never saw a t in my life, save 
aince a wraith. What ghost do you 
mean ?” 

‘* So you never saw nor heard tell 
of any apparition about Winehelm- 
place, lately : 

“No, I reason to be thankfu’ 
I have not.” 

“© Weel, that beats the world ! 
Whow, man, but ye are sair in 
dark! Do you mo think there are 
siccan things in mature, as fok no 
coming fairly to their ends, John?” 

“ Goodness be wi us! Ye gara’ 
the hairs o’ my head creep, mag. 
What's that you re saying ?” 

“ Had ye never ony suspicions 0 
that kind, John ?” 

“* No; I canna say that I had.” 

“ None in the least? Weel, that 
beats the world !” 

“<Q, haud your tongue, haud your 
tongue! We hae great reason to he 
thankfu’ that we are as we are!” 

“ How as you are?” 

‘* That we are nae stocks or stones, 
or brute beasts, as the Minister 0° 
Traquair says. But 1 hope in God 


there is nae siccan a.thing about my 

master’s place as an visitor. 

ems py ber eg es gs 
a 

felt rs that himself, 

and wi to make same appeal 
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to the feelings and longings after im- 
mortality of John B The 
bait 3 for the latent k of su- 
perstition was kindled in the heart of 


honest John, and there being no wit 
in the head to counteract it, the por- 
tentous hint had its full “es John’s 
eyes stelled in his head, and his visage 
grew long, assuming meanwhile some- 
thing of the hue of dried clay in win- 
ter. ‘“ Hech, man, but that’s an aw- 
some story!” exclaimed he. “ Fo’ks 
hae great reason to be thankfu’ that 
they are as they are. It is truly an 
awsome story.” 

“ Ye ken, it just beats the world 
for that,” quoth the smith. 

“ And is it really thought that this 
laird made away wi’ our auld mas- 
ter?” said John. The smith shook 
his head again, and gave a strait wink 
with his eyes. 

“ Weel, I hae great reason to be 
thankfu’ that I never heard siccan a 
story as that!” said John. ‘ Wha 
was it tauld you a’ about it ?” 

** It was nae less a man than our 
mathewmatical Dominie, he that kens 
a’ things,” said the smith ; “ and can 
prove a proposition to the nineteenth 
part of a hair. But he is terrified the 
tale should spread ; and therefore ye 
maunna say a word about it.” 

*€ Na, na ; I hae great reason to be 
thankfu’ I can keep a secret as weel as 
the maist part o’ men, and better than 
the maist part o’ women. What did 
he say ? Tell us a’ that he said.” 

“It is not so easy to repeat what 
he says, for he has sae mony lang- 
nebbit words. But he said, though it 
was only a supposition, yet it was 
easily made manifest by positive de- 
monstration.” 

“* Did you ever hear the like o’ that ! 
Now, have we na reason to be thank- 
fu’ that we are as we are? Did he say 
it was by poison that he was taken off, 
or that he was strangled ?” 

“ Na; I thought he said it was by 
— or a collary, or something to 
Then, it wad appear, there is no 
doubt of the horrid transaction? I 
think, the Doctor has reason to be 
thankfu’ that he’s no taken up. Is 
not that strange ?” 

* O, ye ken, it just beats the 
world.” 
. “ He deserves to be torn at young 
horses’ tails,” said the man. 

“ Ay, or nippit to with red- 


hot pinchers,” quoth the smith. 


(July, 
** Or harrowed to death, like’ fhe 
children of Ammon,” said the plough. 


man. ) 

“€ Na, I'll tell you what should be 
done wi’ him—he should just be 
docked and fired like a farcied horse,” 
quoth the smith. “‘ Od help ye, man, 
I could beat the world for laying on 
a proper poonishment.” 

John Broadcast went home full of 
terror and dismay. He told his wife 
the story in a secret—she told the 
dairymaid with a tenfold degree of 
secrecy ; and as Dr Davington, or the 
New Laird, as he was called, sometimes 
kissed the pretty dairymaid for amuse~ 
ment, itgave her a great deal of freedom 
with her master, so she went straight 


- and told him the whole story to his face, 


He was unusually affected at hearing 
such a terrible accusation against him« 
self, and changed colour again and 
again; and as pretty Martha, the 
dairymaid, supposed it was from anger, 
she fell to abusing the Dominie with. 
out mercy, for he was session-clerk, 
and had been giving her some hints 
about her morality, of which she did 
not approve ; she therefore threw the 
whole blame upon him, assuring her 
master that he was the most spiteful 
and malicious man on the face of God’s 
earth ; “ and to show you that, sir,” 
said Martha, wiping her eyes, “ he 
has spread it through the hale parish 
that I am ower sib wi’ my master, 
and that you and I baith deserve to 
sit wi’ the sacking-gown on us.” 

This enraged the Doctor still far- 
ther, and he forthwith dispatched 
Martha to desire the Dominie to come 
up to the Place and speak with ber 
master, as he had something to ae 
him. Martha went, and delivered her 
message in so exulting a manner, that 
the Dominie suspected there was bad 
blood a-brewing against him ; and as 
he had too much self-importance to 
think of succumbing to any man alive, 
he sent an impertinent answer to the 
laird’s message, bearing, that if Dr 
Davington had any business with him, 
he would be so good as attend at his 
class-room when. he dismissed his 
scholars. And then he added, waving 
his hand toward the door, “* Go out. 
There is contamination in your pre« 
sence. What hath such a vulgar frace 
tion ado to come into the halls of up- 
rightness and science ?” 

When this message was delivered, 
the Doctor being almost beside him- 
self with rage, instantly dispatched 
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two village constables with a warrant 
to seize the Dominie, and bring him 
before him, for the Doctor was a jus- 
tice of the peace.- Accordingly, the 
poor Dominie was seized at the head 
of his pupils, and dragged away,crutch 
and all, up before the new laird, to 
answer for such an abominable slan- 
der. The Dominie denied everything 
anent it, as indeed he might, save ha- 
ving asked the smith the simple ques- 
tion, if he had heard ought of a ghost at 
the Place? But he refused to tell why 
he asked that question. He had his 
own reasons for it, he said, and rea 
sons that to him were quite sufficient, 
but as he was not obliged to disclose 
them, neither would. he. 

The smith was then sent for, who 
declared that the Dominie had told 
him of the ghost being seen, and a 
murder committed, which he called a 
rash assassination, and said it was ob- 
vious, and easily inferred that it was 
done by a collar. 

How the Dominie did storm! He 
even twice threatened to knock down 
the smith with his crutch ; not for 
the slander, he cared not for that nor 
the Doctor a pin, but for the total sub- 
version of his grand case in geome- 
try; and he therefore denominated 
the smith’s head the logarithm to num- 
ber one, a term which I do not under- 
stand, but the appropriation of it plea- 
sed. the Dominie exceedingly, made 
him chuckle, and put him in better 
humour for a good while. It was in 
yain that he tried to prove that his 
words applied only to the definition of 
a problem in geometry, he could not 
make himself understood; and the 
smith maintaining his point firmly, 
and apparently with conscientious 
truth, appearances were greatly against 
the Dominie, and the Doctor pronoun- 
ced him a malevolent and dangerous 


n. 

**O, ye ken, he just beats the world 
for that,” quoth the smith. 

**T a malevolent and dangerous per- 
son, sir!” said the Dominie, fiercely, 
and altering his crutch from one place 
to another of the floor, as if he could 
not get a place to set it on. ‘“ Dost 
thou call me a malevolent and danger- 
ous person, sir? What then art thou ? 
If thou knowest not I will tell thee. 
Add a cipher to a ninth figure, and 
what does that make? Ninety you 
will say. Ay, but then put a cipher 
above a nine, and what does that make ? 
ha—ha—ha—I have you there. Your 
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case exactly in higher geometry! for 
say the chord of sixty degrees is ra- 
dius,: then the sine of ninety degrees 
is equal to the radius, so the se« 
cant of 0, that is nickle-nothing, as 
the boys call it, is radius, and so)is 
the co-sine of 0. The versed: sine 
of 90 degrees is radius, (that is nine 
with a cipher added, you know,) and 
the versed sine of 180 degrees is the 
diameter ; then of course the sine in= 
creases from 0 (that is. cipher or no-« 
thing) during the first quadrant till it 
becomes radius, and then it decreases 
till it becomes nothing. After this 
you note it lies on the contrary side of 
the diameter, and consequently, if 
sitive before, is negative now, so that 
it must end in 0, or a cipher above-a 
nine at most.” 

“ This unintelligible jargon is out 
of place here, Mr Dominie, andif you 
can show no better reasons for raising 
such an abominable falsehood, in re- 
presenting me as an incendiary and 
murderer, I shall procure you a lodge~ 
ment in the house of correction.” 

“* Why, sir, the long and short of 
the matter is this—lI only asked at that 
fellow there, that logarithm of stupi- 
dity ! if he had heard ought of a ghost 
having been seen about Wineholm- 
place. I added nothing farther, either 
positive or negative. Now, do you ins 
sist on my reasons for asking such a 
question ?” 

‘* I insist on having them.” 

«* Then what will you say, sir, when 
I inform you, and depone to the truth 
of it, that I saw the ghost myself? 
—yes, sir—that I saw the ghost of 
your late worthy father-in-law myself, 
sir ; and though I said no such thing 
to that decimal fraction, yet it told me, 
sir—Yes, the spirit of your father- 
in-law told me, sir, that you were a 
murderer.” 

‘* Lord, now what think ye o’ that ?” 
quoth the smith. “ Ye had better 
hae letten him alane ; for od, ye ken, 
he’s the deevil of a body that ever was 
made. He just beats the world.” 

The Doctor grew as pale as a corpse, 
but whether out of fear or rage, it was 
hard to say at that time. ‘* Why, sir, 
you are mad! stark, raving mad,” said 
the Doctor ; “‘ therefore for your own 
credit, and for the peace and comfort 
of my amiable young wife and myself, 
and-‘our credit among our retainers, 

ou must unsay every word that you 
hove now said cnet Ae that ridicu- 
lous falsehood.” 








want eyes, ears, and understanding, 
which that I have, could all be pro- 
ven by equation. And now, sir, since 
‘you have forced me to divulge what 
I was in much doubt about, I have a 
great mind to have the old Laird’s 
greve opened to-night, and have the 
y inspected before witnesses.” 

** If you dare, for the soul of you, 
disturb the sanctuary of the grave,” 
said the Doctor vehemently; “ or 
with’ your unhallowed ha touch 
the remains of my venerable and re- 
vered predecessor, it had been better for 
you, and all who make the attempt, 
that you never had been born. If not 
then for my sake, for the sake of my 
wife, the sole daughter of the man to 
whom fom have all been obliged, let 
this inable and malicious ca- 
Jumny go no farther, but put it down ; 
I pray of you to put it down, as you 
would value your own advantage.” 

* | have seen him, and spoke with 
himthat I aver,” said the Dominie. 
“« And shall I tell you what he said 
to me ?” 

. No, ae I'll hear no more of 
such absolute and disgusting non- 
sense,” said the Laird. ¥ 

** Then, since it hath come to this, 
I will declare it in the face of the 
whole world, and pursueit to the last,” 
said the Dominie, “ ridiculous as it is, 
and I confess that itis even so. I have 
seen your father-in-law within the 
last twenty hours; at least a being 
in his form and habiliments, and ha- 


ving his aspect and voice. And he 
told me, that he believed you were a 
eat scoundrel, and that you had 


h him off the heme ee 
great haste, for fear of the operation 
of a will, which he had just exeeuted, 
very much to your prejudice. I was 
somewhat aghast, but ventured to re- 
mark, that he must surely have been 
sensible whether you murdered him 
or not, and in what way. Hereplied, 
that he was not absolutely certain, for 
at the time you put him y oe he was 
much in his customary way of nights, 
—very drunk; but that he greatly 
suspected you had hanged him, for, 
ever since he had died, he had *been 
troubled: with a ‘severe crick in his 
neck. Having seen my late worthy 
patron’s body deposited in the coffin, 


CSuly, 
and afterwards consigned to the grave 
these things overcame me, and a kind 
of mist came ower my senses; “but I 
heard him saying as he withdrew, 
what a pity it was that my nerves could 
hot stand this disclosure: Now, for 
my own satisfaction, I am resolved 
that to-morrow, I shall raise the-vil. 
lage, with the two ministers at the 
head of the multitude, and have the 
body, and particularly the neck of the 
deceased minutely inspected.” 

“ If you do so, I shall make one of 
the number,” said the Doctor. “ In 
the mean time, measures must be 
taken to put a stop to a scene of mad« 
ness and absurdity so disgraceful to a 
well regulated village,and a sober 
community.” 

“‘ There is but one direct line that 
can be followed, and arty other would 
either be an acute or obtuse angle,” 
said the Dominie ; “ therefore I am 
resolved to proceed right forward, on 
mathematical principles, in the dia 
gonal, and if the opposite vertices of 
the quadrilateral fall in with these, 
the case is proven ;” and away he 
went, skipping on his crutch, to arouse 
the villagers to the scrutiny. 

The smith remained behind, con- 
certing with the Doctor, how to con- 
trovert the Dominie’s profound scheme 
of unshrouding the dead; and cer. 
tainly the smith’s plan, viewed pro 
fessionally, was not amiss. “ O, ye 
ken, sir, we maun just gie him an- 
other heat, and try to saften him to 
reason, for he’s just as stubborn as 
Muirkirk ir’n. He beats the world 
for that.” 

While the two were in confabula- 
tion, Johnston, the old house-servant, 
came in and said tothe Doctor—* Sir, 
— servants are going to leave the 

ouse, every one, this night, if you 
cannot fall on some means to divert 
them from it. The old laird is, it 
seem, risen again, and come back 
among them, and they are all in 
the utmost consternation. Indeed, 
they are quite out of their reason. He 
appeared in the stable to Broadcast, 
who has been these two hours dead 
with terror, but is now recovered, and 
telling such a tale down stairs, as né- 
ver was heard from the mouth of man.” 

“¢ Send him up here,” said the Doe- 
tor. “I shall silence him. What does 
the ignorant clown mean by joining 
in this unnatural clamour?” 

John came up, with his broad bon- 
net in his hand, shut the door with 
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hesitation, and then felt twice with 
his hand if it really was shut. ‘‘ Well, 
John,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ what an 
absurd lie is this that you are vending 
among your fellow servants, of having 
seen a ghost?” cae Se some 
odds and ends of out of his 
bonnet, that had nothing ado there, 
and said nothing. ‘“‘ You are an 
old superstitious dreaming dotard,” 
continued. the Doctor ; “‘ but if you 
propose in future to manufacture such 
stories, you must, from this instant, 
do it somewhere else than in my 
service, and among my domestics. 
What have you to say for yourself?” 

“ Indeed, sir, I hae naething to 
say but this, that we hae a’ muckle 
reason to be thankfu’ that -we are as 
we are.” 

** And whereon does that wise saw 
bear? What relation has that to the 
seeing of a ghost? Confess.then this 
instant, that you have forged and 
vended a deliberate lie, or swear be- 
fore Heaven, and d—n yourself, that 
you have seen a ghost.” 

** Indeed, sir, I hae muckle reason 
to be thankfa’—” 

‘¢ For what ?” 

“ That I never tauld a deliberate 
lee in my life. My late master came 
and spake to me in the stable ; but 
whether it was his ghaist or himsell 
—a good angel or a bad ane, I hae 
reason to be thankfu’ I never said ; for 
I do—not—ken.” 

“«< Now, pray let us hear from that 
saget ongue of yours, so full of sub- 
lime adages, what this doubtful be- 
ing said to you?” 

© J wad rather be excused, an it 
were your honour’s will, an’ wad hae 
reason to be thankfu’.” 

“And why would you decline tell« 
ing this ?” 

“‘ Because I ken ye wadna believe 
a word o’t. Itis siccan a strange sto- 
ry! Osirs, but fo’ks hae muckle rea- 
son to be thankfu’ that they are as 
they are !” 

“ Well, out with this strange story 
of yours. Ido not promise to credit 
it, but shall give it a patient hearing, 
provided. you swear that there is no 
forgery in it.” ' 

*© Weel, as I was suppering the 
horses the night, I was sing my 
late kind master’s favourite mare, and 
I was just thinking to mysell, an he 
had been leevin’ I wadna hee been my 
lene-the night, for he wad hae been 
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ax we powe Se 
an’ we ° d ° 7 
that are left ahind hae adits 
to be thankfu’ that we .are as.we 
are. When behold I looks up, and 
there’s my auld master ing lean~ 
ing against the trivage, as he used to 
do, and looking at. me.: I.canna but 
say my heart was a little astoundit, 
and maybe lap up through my mid- 
riff into my breath-bellows ; I couldna 
say, but in the strength o’ the Lord 
I was enabled to retain my senses. for 
a good while. ‘ John Broadcast,’ 
he, with adeepand angry tone. —‘ Jobn 
Broadcast, whatthed—lare you think- 
ing about? You are not curryi 
- — What. a d—d lub- 
tly way of dressing a horse is that ?” 

“* «7d make us thankfu’, master !” 
says I, ‘ are you there?” 

“ « Where else would you have me 
be at this hour of the night, old block~ 
head?’ says he. 

‘*¢ In another hame than this, mas~« 
ter,’ says 1; * but I fear me it is nae 
ood ane, that ye are sae soon tired 
o't.’ 

“¢« A d—d bad one, I assure you,’ 
says he. 

“** Ay, but, master,’ says I, ‘ ye hae 
muckle reason to be thankfu’ ye 
are as ye are.” 

. ** « In what respects, dotard ?” says 

e. 
«<¢ That ye hae liberty to come out o’t 
a start now and then to get the air,’ 
says I ; and oh, my heart was sair for 
him when I thought o’ his state! and 
though I was thankfu’ that I was as I 
was, my heart and flesh began to fail 
me, at thinking of my being speaking 
face to face wi’ a being frae the un- 
happy place. But out he briks again 
wi a grit round o’ swearing about the 
mare being ill keepit ; and he ordered 
me to cast. my coat and curry her 
weel, for that he had a lang journey 
to take on her the morn. 

“< ¢ You take a journey on her!’ says 
I, ‘ Ye forget that she’s flesh and 
blood. I fear my new master will dis- 
pute that privilege with you, for he 
rides her himsell the morn.’ 

“© He ride her!’ cried the angry 
spirit. ‘ If he dares for the soul of him 
lay a leg over her, I shall give him a 
downcome ! I shall gar him iie as low 
as the gravel among. my. feet. ..And 
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soon soon shall he be levelled with it to be borne! so the mob proceeded in 
a body up to Wineholm-Place, to take 


at rate! The ! the parricide ! 
five te “Sila, and 


to betray m then to 
put down myst But he shall not 
escape! he shall not escape !’ cried he 


with such a hellish growl, that I faint- 
ed and heard no more.” 

* Weel, that beats the world !” 

uoth the smith ; “ I wad hae thought 
the mare wad hae luppen ower yird 
and stane, or fa’en down dead wi’ 

right.” 

“ Na, na,” said John, “ in place o’ 
that, whenever she heard him fa’ a- 
swearing, she was sae glad that she 
fell a-nickering.” 

“ Na, but that beats the hale world 
a’thegither!” quoth the smith. “‘ Then 
it has been nae ghaist ava, ye may de- 

on that.” 

“ T little wat what it was,” said 
John, “ but it was a being in nae good 
or happy state o’ mind, and is 2 warn- 
ing to us a’ how muckle reason we hae 
to be thankfu’ that we are as we 
are.” 
The Doctor pretended to laugh at 
the absurdity of John’s narrative, but 
it was with a ghastly and doubtful ex- 
pression of countenance, as though he 
thought the story far too ridiculous 
for any clodpole to have contrived out 
of his own head ; and forthwith he 
dismissed the two dealers in the mar- 
vellous, with very little ceremony, the 
one protesting that the thing beat the 
world, and the other that they had 
both reason to be thankfu’ that they 
were as they were. 

The next morning the villagers, 
small and great, were assembled at an 
early hour to witness the lifting of the 
body of their late laird, and headed by 
the established and dissenting clergy- 
men, and two surgeons, they proceed- 
ed to the tomb, and soon extracted the 
Ry we coffin, which they opened with 

due caution and ceremony. But 
instead of the murdered body of their 
late benefactor, which they expected 
in good earnest to find, there was no- 
thing in the coffin but a layer of gra- 
vel, 3 about the weight of a corpulent 
man 


el 


The clamour against the new laird 
then rose all at once into a tumult 
that it was impossible to check, every 
one declaring aloud that he had not 
only murdered their benefactor, but, 
for fear of the discovery, had raised 
the body, and given, or rather sold it, 
to the dissectors. .The thing was not 


out their poor deluded lady, and burn 
the Doctor and his basely acquired ha- 
bitation to ashes. It was not till the 
multitude had surrounded the house 
that the ministers and two or three 
other gentlemen could stay them, 
which they only did by assuring the 
mob that they would bring out. the 
Doctor before their eyes, and deliver 
him up to justice. This pacified the 
throng ; but on inquiry at the hall, 
it wasfound that the Doctor had gone 
off early that morning, so that nothing 
further could be done for the present. 
But the coffin, filled with gravel, was 
laid up in the aisle and kept open for, 
inspection. 

Nothing could now exceed the cone 
sternation of the simple villagers .of 
Wineholm at these dark and mysteri- 
ous events. Business, labour, and em- 
ployment of every sort, were at a stand, 
and the people hurried about to one 
another’s houses, and mingled together 
in one heterogeneous mass of theoreti- 
calspeculation. Thesmith puthishand 
to the bellows, but forgot to blow till 
the fire went out ; the weaver leaned on 
his beam, and listened to the legends 
of the ghastly tailor. The team stood 
in the mid furrow, and the thresher 
agaping over his flail; and even the 
Dominie was heard to declare that the 
geometrical series of events was in- 
creasing by no common measure, and 
therefore ought to be calculated rather 
arithmetically than by logarithms ; 
and John Broadcast saw more and 
more reason for being thankful that 
he was as he was, and neither a stock 
nor a stone, nor a brute beast, 

Everything that happened was more 
extraordinary than the last ; and the 
most puzzling of all was the circum- 
stance of the late laird’s mare, saddle, 
bridle and all, being off before day the 
next morning ; so that Dr Davington 
was obliged to have recourse to his 
own, on which he was seen posting 
away on the road towards Edinburgh. 
It was thus but too obvious that the 
ghost of the late laird had ridden off 
on his favourite mare, the Lord only 
knew whither! for as to that point 
none of the sages of Wineholm could 
divine. But their souls grew chill as 
an iceberg, and their very frames rigid 
at the thoughts of a spirit riding away 
on a brute beast to the place appointed 
for wicked men. And had not John 
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Broadcast reason to be thankful that 
he was as he was? 

However the outcry of the commu- 
aa became so outrageous, of murder, 
and foul cl owibey so many ways, that the 
officers of justice were compelled to take 
note of it ; and accordingly the Sheriff- 
substitute, the Sheriff-clerk, the Fiscal, 
anid two assistants, came in two chaises 
to-Wineholm to take a precognition, 
and there a court was held which last- 
ed the whole day, at which, Mrs Da- 
vington, the late laird’s only daughter, 
all the servants, and a great number 
of the villagers, were examined on 
oath. It appeared from the evidence 
that Dr Davington had come to the 
vi and set up as a surgeon—that 
he had used every endeavour to be 
employed in the laird’s family in vain, 
as the latter detested him. That he, 
however, found means of seducing his 
only daughter to elope with him, which 
put the laird quite beside himself, and 
trom thenceforward he became drown- 
ed in dissipation. That such, how- 
ever, was his affection for his daugh- 
ter, that he caused her to live with 
him, but would never suffer the Doc- 
tor to enter his door-—that it was ne- 
vertheless quite customary for the Doc- 
tor to be sent for to his lady’s chamber, 

icularly when her father was in 
is cups ; and that on a certain night, 
when the laird had had company, and 
was so overcome that he could not rise 
from his chair, he had died suddenly 
of apoplexy ; and that no other skill 
was sent for, or near him, but this his 
detested son-in-law, whom he had by 
will disinherited, rey og the legal term 
for rendering that will competent had 
not expired. The body was coffined 
the second day after death, and locked 
up in a low room in one of the wings 
of. ‘the building ; and nothing farther 
could be elicited. The Doctor was 
missing, and it was whispered that he 
had absconded; indeed it was evi- 
dent, and the Sheriff acknowledged, 
that from the evidence taken collective- 
ly, the matter had a very suspicious as< 
pect, although there was no direct 
proof against the Doctor. It was pro- 
ved that he had attempted to bleed 
the patient, but had not succeeded, 
and that at that time the laird was 
black in the face. 

When it began to wear nigh night, 
and nothing farther could be learned, 
the Sheriff-clerk, a quiet considerate 
gentleman, asked why they had not 
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examined the wright who made the 
The thing arf gw body in it ? 

et not thought of ; 
but he was found in court, and in- 
stantly put into the witness’s box and 
examined on oath. His name was 
James Sanderson, a stout-made, little, 
shrewd-looking man, with a very 
culiar squint. He was examined hus 
by the Procurator-fiscal. 

“* Were you long acquainted with 
the late laird of Wineholm, Jarhes ?” 

* Yes, ever since I left my appren< 
ticeship ; for I suppose about nineteen 
years. 

** Was he very much given to drink« 
ing of late ?” 

“* T could not say. He took his glass 
gayen heartily.” 

“* Did you eyer drink with him ?” 

“* O yes, mony a time.” 

“You must have seen him very 
drunk then? Did you ever see him 
so drunk that he could not rise, for 
instance ?” 

“ O never! for, lang afore that, I 
could not have kend whether he was 
sitting or standing.” 

“* Were you present at the corpse 
chesting ?” 

“© Yes, I was.” 

** And were you certain the body 
was then deposited in the coffin ?” 

** Yes ; quite certain.” 

«* Did you screw down the coffin-lid 
firmly then, as you do others of the 
same make ?” 

“© No, I did not.” 

‘* What were your reasons for that?” 

‘* They were no reasons of mine— 
I did what I was ordered. There were 
private reasons, which I then wist not 
of. But, gentlemen, there are some 
things connected with thisaffair, which 
I am bound in honour not to reveal— 
I hope you will not compel me to die 
vulge them at present.” 

“© You are bound by a solemn oath, 
James, which is the highest of all ob 
ligations ; and for the sake of justice, 
you must tell everything you know ; 
and it would be better if you would 
just tell your tale straight forward, 
without the interruption of question 
and answer.” 

‘* Well, then, since it must be soz 
That day, at the chesting, the Doctor 
took me aside, and says to me, ‘ James 
Sanderson, it will be that 
something be put into the coffin to 
prevent any unpleasant flavour before 


the fi ; for, owing to the corpu- 
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lence, and inflamed state of the body — the Sheriff, interrupting bim. “ These 


by apoplexy, there will be great dan- 
pl of this.” ‘Very well, sir,’ says I— 
* what shall I bring?’ 
*** You had better only screw down 
the lids lightly at present, then,’ said 
he, ‘ and if you could bring a bucket- 
full of quicklime, a little while hence, 


and pour it over the ents word 
over the face, it is a very thing, 
an excellent thing for preventing any 
deleterious effiuvia from escaping.’ 

“ Very well, sir,’ says I ; and so I 
followed his directions. I procured the 
lime ; and as I was to come privately in 

. the evening to deposit it in the coffin, 
in company with the Doctoralone, I was 
putting off the time in my workshop, 
polishing some trifle, and thinking to 
myself that I could not find in my 
heart to choke up my old friend with 
quicklime, even after he was dead, 
when, to my unspeakable horror, who 
should enter my workshop but the 
identical laird himself, dressed in his 

es in the very same manner 
in which I had seen him laid in the 
coffin, but apparently all streaming in 
blood to the feet. I fell back over 
against a cart-wheel, and was going to 
call out, but could not; and as he 
stood straight in the door, there was no 
means of escape. At length the appa- 
rition spoke to me in a hoarse trem- 
bling voice, enough to have frightened 

a m conelave of bishops out of 
their senses ; and it says to me, ‘ Ja- 
mie Sanderson ! 0, Jamie Sanderson ! 
I have been forced to appear to you in 
ad—d frightful guise.’ These were 
the very first words it spoke ; and they 
were far frae being a lie, but I hafflins 
thought to mysell, that a being in such 
circumstances might have spoke with 
a little more caution and decency. I 

ould make no answer, for my tongue 
refused all attempts at articulation, 
and my lips would not come together ; 
and all that I could do, was to lie back 
against my new cart-wheel, and hold 

a! hands as a kind of defence. 
‘The ghastly and blood-stained appa- 
rition, advancing a step or two, held 
mp both its hands flying with dead 
ruffles, and cried to me in a still more 

frightful voice, ‘O, my faithful old 
friend! I have been murdered ! I am 

#@ murdered man, Jamie Sanderson! 

and if you do not assist me in bring- 
ing the wretch to a due retribution, 
you will be d—d to hell, sir.’ 

“ This’is sheer raying, James,” said 





words can be nothing but the rayings 
of a disturbed and heated imagination. 
‘ ae to ages that you 
ave a to the great of 
hnsnae earth for the truth of what 
you assert here, and to answer accord. 
ingly.” ‘ 

** I know what I am saying, my 
Lord Sheriff,” said Sanderson ; “ and 
am telling naething but the plain 
truth, as nearly as my state of mind 
at the time permits me to recollect. 
The appalling figure approached still 
nearer and nearer to me, breathi 
threatenings if I would not rise an 
fly to its assistance, and swearing like 
a sergeant of dragoons at both the Doc- 
tor and myself. At length it came so 
close on me, that I had no other shift 
but to hold up both feet and hands to 
shield me, as I had seen herons do 
when knocked down by a goshawk, 
and I cried out ; but even my voice 
failed me, so that I only cried like one 
through his sleep. 

“«* What the devil are you lying 
gaping and braying at there ?’ said 
he, seizing me by the wrists, and 
dragging me after him. ‘ Do you 
not see the plight I am in, and why 
won't you fly to succour me?’ 

“« I now felt to my great relief, that 
this terrific apparition was a being of 
flesh, bones, and blood, like myself; 
that, in short, it was indeed my kind old 
friend the laird popped out of his open 
coffin, and come over te pay me an even- 
ing visit, but certainly in such a guise 
as earthly visit was never paid. I soon 
gathered up my scattered senses, took 
my kind old friend into my room, 
bathed him all over, and washed him 
well in lukewarm water ; then put 
him into a warm bed, gave him a glass 
or two of warm punch, and he came 
round amazingly. He caused me to 
survey his neck a hundred times I am 
sure; and I had no doubt that he had 
been strangled, for there was a purple 
ring round it, which in some places 
was black, and a little swollen ; his 
voice creaked like a door-hinge, and 
his features were still distorted. He 
swore terribly at both the Doctor and 
myself; but nothing put him half so 
mad as the idea of the quicklime be- 
ing poured over him, and particularly 
oyer his face. I am mistaken if that 
experiment does not serve him fora 
theme of execration as long as he 
lives.” 
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“‘ So he is then alive, you say?” 
asked the Fiscal. 

“ O yes, sir! alive and tolerably well, 
considering. We two have had several 
bottles together in my quiet room ; for 
I have still kept him concealed, to see 
what the Doctor would do next. He 
is in terror for him somehow, until 
sixty days be over from some date that 
he talks of, and seems assured that 
that dog will have his life by hook or 
crook, unless he can bring him to the 
gallows betimes, and he is absent on 
that business to-day. One night late- 
ly, when fully half-seas over, he set 
off to the schoolhouse, and frightened 
the Dominie ; and last night he went 
up to the stable, and gave old Broad- 
cast a hearing for not keeping his mare 
well enough. 

“ Tt appeared that some shaking 
motion in the coffining of him had 
brought him to himself, after bleed- 
ing abundantly both at mouth and 
nose ; that he was on his feet ere ever 
he knew how he had been disposed of, 
and was quite shocked at seeing the 
open coffin on the bed, and himself 
dressed in his grave-clothes, and all in 
one bath of blood. He flew to the door, 
but it was locked outside; fhe rap- 
ped furiously for something to drink ; 

ut the room was far removed from 
any inhabited part of the house, and 
none regarded. So he had nothing for 
it but to open the window, and come 
through the garden and the back loan- 
ing to my workshop. And as I had 
got orders to bring a bucket-full of 
quicklime, I went over in the fore- 
night with a bucket-full of heavy gra- 
vel, as much as I could carry, and a 
little white lime sprinkled on the top 
of it ; and being let in by the Doctor, 
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I deposited that in the coffin, screwed 
down. the lid, and left it, and the fu- 
neral followed in due course, the whole 
of which the laird viewed from my 
window, and gave the Doctor a hearty 
day’s cursing for daring to support his 
head and lay it in the grave. And this, 
gentlemen, is the substance of what L- 
know concerning this enormous deed, 
which is I think quite sufficient. The 
laird bound me to secrecy until such’ 
time as he could bring matters to a 
proper bearing for securing of the Doc« 
tor ; but as you have forced it from 
me, you must stand my surety, and 
answer the charges against me.” 

The laird arrived that night with 
proper authority, and a number of 
officers, to have the Doctor, his son- 
in-law, taken into custody ; but the 
bird had flown ; and from that day 
forth he was never seen, so as to be 
recognised in Scotland. The laird 
lived many years after that; and 
though the thoughts of the quicklime 
made him drink a great deal, yet from 
that time he never suffered himself to 
get quite drunk, lest some one might 
have taken it into his head to hang 
him, and he not know anything about 
it. The Dominie acknowledged that 
it was as impracticable to calculate 
what might happen in human af- 
fairs as to square the circle, which 
could only be effected by knowing the 
ratio of the circumference to the radi« 
us. For shoeing horses, vending news, 
and awarding proper punishments, 
the smith to this day just beats the ° 
world. And old John Broadcast is as 
thankful to Heaven as ever that things 
are as they are. 

Mount-Benger, May 15. 
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-Tue progress of our shooting ex- 
cursion having brought us into contact 
with a greater number of trees than 
were supposed to adorn this desolate 
spot of earth, an early hour on the 
morning of the 19th saw several 
working parties sally forth, bill-hook 
in hand, to fell them. The expe- 
dition was not undertaken in vain. 
In less than a couple of hours the 
whole-of the south side of the island 
was rendered as bare and bleak as the 
side on which we had landed, whilst 
the bivouac presented the appearance 
of a timber-merchant’s yard, so nu- 
merous were the trees, bushes, and 
shrubs which were dragged into it. 
It is probably needless to add, that of 
the fuel thus procured, the greatest 
possible care was taken. Like the food 
and liquor, it was put under the charge 
of constituted authorities ; and logs 
and branches were regularly served out 
to every mess, proportionate in quan- 
tity to the numbers of the men who 
com it. 

. I know not whether the Commissary 
General considered himself indebted 
to our spirit of adventure for this very 
valuable accession to the resources of 
the army, but he either gave, or ap- 
peared to give, to my friend and my- 
self, a larger portion of fire-wood, 
than, strictly speaking, ought to 
have come to our share. Among the 

jeres issued out, there were, I recol- 
eet, some six or eight long pine stakes, 
not unlike the poles with which the 
Kentish farmers support their hops, 
and the Spanish vine-dressers their 
grapes. In the true spirit of veteraus, 
we determined not to throw these 
away by burning them. On the con- 
trary, we set our servants to work, 
drove the stakes into the ground, in 
bee-hive fashion, with the upper ex- 
tremity inclining towards one another: 
and filling up the interstices with reeds 
brought from the swamp, we contri- 
ved to erect a hut, capable of affording 
shelter not only from the cold winds 
which occasionally blew, but from the 
rain. Of this we prepared to take pos- 
session towards sunset ; but Dr Bax- 
ter, the chief medical officer, happen- 
ing to be an acquaintance of ours, very 


kindly offered us a corner in his hos- 
pital tent, and the offer was a greag 
deal too valuable to be rejected. We 
resigned our own habitation to certain 
of our less fortunate comrades, and 
gladly followed our host. 

Let me give here some description 
of the domicile into which we were 
introduced. It was a large marquee, 
constructed of spars, oars, and sails of 
boats. The interior might measure 
about thirty or forty feet in length; 
in breadth perhaps half that extent ; 
and in height something less than 
twelve feet. Being composed of dou- 
ble folds of canvass, it was extremely 
warm, and perfectly proof against the 
weather. Its furniture consisted of 
easks, pack-saddles, sacks filled with 
stores of different kinds, canteens, li- 
nen-chests, and cases of surgical ine 
struments. There was no table, nor 
any boards which might be substitu. 
ted for a table ; but a quantity of 7 
reeds overspread the ground, and af- 
forded a very comfortable sofa for its 
inhabitants. As yet there were neither 
sick nor wounded to occupy it. On 
the contrary, as night closed in, num- 
bers of hale and healthy persons, all 
of them claiming acquaintance with 
the Doctor, presented themselves. at 
the door, and our hospitable friend 
made no scruple about receiving them 
all. Lamps being lighted, a cask of 
excellent brandy was broached, and 
with the aid of pipes and cigars, and 
an ample flow of good-humour, we 
passed several hours after a fashion 
which reminded us precisely of the 
many agreeable evenings which we 
had spent in winter-quarters upon the 
Douro and the Nivelle. 

Such was our condition from the 
evening of the 16th to the morning of 
the 2ist of December. On the 20th, 
indeed, the whole army was reviewed, 
and a new disposition of the troops so 
far effected, that, instead of three, it 
was divided into two brigades, and 
what was termed the permanent ad- 
vance. On the 2lst, there came in to 
the camp four or five American offi- 
cers, who had deserted from General 
Jackson’s army, and proposed to fol- 
low our fortunes, whilst a few ware 
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riors, I believe from the tribes of the 
Cherokees and Chactaws, likewise ap- 
peared amongst us. With the former 
mages I found an opportunity of 
olding some conversation. When 
asked as to their motives for deserting, 
they made no hesitation in declaring 
that they had come over to the side 
which they believed to be the strong- 
est, perfectly satisfied that there was 
no force in Louisiana capable of of- 
fering to us any serious resistance. 
They spoke of General Jackson as an 
able man ; but as one so hated on ac- 
count of his tyranny and violence, 
that not an inhabitant of the State 
would adhere to his standard, after 
they beheld the British flag fairly un- 
furled. They gave us, in short, every 
reason to believe that our difficulties 
would all cease as soon as we reached 
the mainland. With such a prospect 
before us, the reader will not be sur- 
prised to learn, that one feeling, and 
one only, pervaded the whole arma- 
ment. We longed for the moment 
which should see us fairly in the field, 
and our longings were soon gratified. 
Whilst the troops were thus amu- 
sing themselves in Pine Island, boats 
from every ship in the fleet, transports 
as well as vessels of war, were assem-< 
bling in large numbers along the beach. 
To protect the rear against annoyance, 
each launch, as well.as some of the 


barges, was armed witha twelve-pound a 


earronade in the bows; whilst the six 
cutters lately captured from the ene- 
my, with all the tenders and small- 
craft brought from the Chesapeake, 
prepared to accompany them. In spite 
of the most strenuous exertions, how- 
ever, it was found that the means of 
transport were extremely deficient. 
After everything, even to the captains’ 

igs, had been put in requisition, it 
Sonne that hardly one-third of the 
army could move at a time ; but even 
thus our leaders determined upon en- 
tering immediately upon the business. 
They were well aware, that no delay 
could possibly bring benefit to us, 
whilst every hour of respite would 
have enabled the enemy to mature his 
plans for our reception. 

At nine o'clock in the morning of 
the 22d, the advance of the army, un- 
der the command of Colonel Thorn- 
ton, stepped into the boats. It con- 
sisted in all of about fifteen hundred 
infantry, two pieces of light cannon, 
and a troop of rockets, and it was 
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accompanied by General Keane in 
person, the heads of the engineer and 
commissariat d ments, a compe~ 
tent number of medical officers, and 
the Indian chiefs. Two of the de- 
serters were likewise put on board, © 
to act as guides as soon as we should 
land ; and a moderate supply of am-~ 
munition, under the care of a store~ 
keeper, was appointed to follow. The 
morning was dark and cloudy, and 
a cold damp wind gave promise of a 
heavy rain before many hours should 
pass. Nevertheless, we pushed off in 
the highest possible spirits, and only 
repressed our cheering because silence 
had been strictly enjoined. 

The boat in which Charlton and 
myself were embarked was a man-of- 
war’s barge, rowed by six oars of a 
side, and commanded by a midship- 
man. Besides the seamen, there were 
crowded into it not fewer than sixt 
men and four officers, so that the fu 
complement amounted toseventy-eight 
souls. Under these circumstances, the 
space granted to each individual was 
not, as may be imagined, very commo« 
dious. It was, indeed, by no means 
an easy task to shift our postures after 
they had once been assumed, for we 
were as completely wedged together 
as were ever a child’s bricks in their 
box, or a bundle of logs in what is 
called a cord of w As long, 
ss as it continued dry overe 

ead, the inconvenience thence arising 
was, comparatively speaking, little felt ; 
but we had not proceeded more than a 
mile from the place of embarkation, 
when the black clouds suddenly opened, 
and the rain fell as if a thousand show- 
er-baths had been all at once opened 
upon us. Then, indeed, our situation 
became comfortless enough. In the 
difficulty of adjusting ourselves at all, 
cloaks and greatcoats necessarily lost 
their clasps, and the neck and shoul- 
ders were left bare. ‘There was no re- 
medying the evil now; and though 
water ran down our backs and shoul- 
ders like the sewers in Ludgate Hill 
after a thunder-storm, yet was there 
much in the appearance of all about 
us calculated to carry our thoughts be- 
yond the present moment,—at all 
events, to make us think lightly of 
present grievances. Not fewer than 
an hundred boats, of all shapes and 
sizes, -were making way in regular co- 
lumn over the surface of the lake ; 
they were all filled, to repletion, with 
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armed men, and not a sound issued 
from them, except that which the row- 
ing occasioned, and an occasional word 
of command uttered by those in au- 
thority.. Everything was conducted in 
the most orderly manner. The boats 
moved in lines of ten a-breast ; a little 
way a-head of them sailed a couple of 
cutters ; the like number protected each 
of the flanks ; and the rear was cover- 
ed by three traders. There were ap- 

i officers to each division, who, 
placed in light gigs, flew backwards and 
forwards as occasion required,—hur- 
rying on those that lagged behind, and 
dain the progress of such as were 
toonimble ; whilst Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, in a light schooner, kept just so 
far apart as to see at a glance how 
things were going, and to superintend 
the whole. I confess, that though I 
could have wished for fine weather, I 
could not help looking round with a 
feeling of the highest admiration. 
Troops advancing upon land present 
an imposing appearance no doubt ; but 
no land movement, in which I have 
been an. indifferent spectator, ever 
struck me as I was struck by the spec- 
tacle now in view. 

We were well aware, that the distance 
from Pine Island to the Bays de Ca- 
latine,—the point towards which our 
course was directed,—fell not short of 
eighty miles, and hence that there was 
but slender probability of our setting 
foot on shore before the morrow. But 
the prospect of passing the night cramp- 
ed and cooped up as we were, was cer- 
tainly not hailed by any one with either 
satisfaction or indifference. The rain 
had fallen in such quantities, as not 
only to saturate the clothing of every 
individual, but seriously to incom- 
mode us, by creating a pool ankle-deep 
in the bottom of the boat, while, on 
account of our crowded state, we could 
not succeed in baling it. It ceased, 
however, at last, and was succeeded 
by a keen frost, and a northerly wind 
as sharp and cutting as any mortal 
would desire to face. I need not say, 
that the effects of the change were per- 
fectly felt by us. We bore it, how- 
ever, with the best philosophy which 
we could muster ; and if a complaint 
or murmur happened from time to 
time to break forth, it was instantly 
rendered harmless by some rude joke, 
or an ironical expression of pity. 

Such was the state of the weather, 
in our not very enviable condition, 


the rowing should cease, and that 
awnings should be hoisted. Both 
commands were instantly obeyed ; and, 
as it seemed probable that we were to, 
remain stationary for the night, we. 
easily persuaded our pilot to light ¢ 
fire. I cannot describe the nature of 
our feelings, as the pan of charcoal, 
gradually threw out its heat on all 
sides. As we were thoroughly soak- 
ed, and our garments stiff with ice, I 
hardly know whether the sudden ap. 
plication of external heat to our be~« 
numbed limbs was productive of plea- 
sure or the reverse. But of whatever 
nature our sensations might be, they 
were not permitted long to exert their 
influence. The fire was condemned 
to be extinguished ; and in little more 
than an hour after we had first drop- 
ped them, the grapplings were raised, 
and the squadron was again under 
weigh. 

As day dawned, a singularly wild 
and uninviting waste of country opened 
out before us. We were now within 
a stone’s throw of the American shore, 
and ran along its edge in search of the 
mouth of the creek. It was a com- 
plete bog. A bank of black earth, or 
rather black mud, covered with tall 
reeds, constituted the single feature 
in the landseape. Not a trace of hu- 


man industry, not a tree or bush of , 


any kind or description, not even a 
mound or hillock, served to break in 
upon the sameness of scene. One 
wide waste of reeds alone met the eye, 
except at the very edge of the water, 
where the slime which nourished. 
them lay slightly exposed. For some 
time this cheerless landscape extended 
wholly upon one side of us; the lake 
which we were crossing, being as yet 
too wide to permit a view of both shores 
at once; but the waters became gra- 
dually more and more narrow, and 
long before the freshness of the morn- 
ing had passed away, land was visible 
in every direction. It was now -ma- 
nifest that our point of debarkation 
could not be very remote; and all 
eyes were in consequence turned in 
search of the point near which we 
considered it to be. 

At length the mouth of a creek or 
inlet, wide at first, but rapidly nar- 
rowing, presented itself. ‘Towards it 
the Admiral immediately directed his 
course ; but the schooner in which he 


[Suly,: 
when a gig, passing along from front, 
to rear of the column, gave orders that, 
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was embarked drew too much water, 
and in a few minutes went aground, 
We could not make any effort to re- 
lieve him from his awkward situation, 
for this was not a moment at which 
serious delay could be tolerated, and 
our boats were all too heavily laden 
already, to admit of their taking ad- 
ditional passengers on board. On- 
wards, therefore, we swept, the banks 
on either hand closing in upon us 
more and more as we proceeded, till 
first we were necessitated to contract 
our front, so as that five boats, then 
three, and finally that only one boat 
should move a-breast. "We were now 
steering up a narrow cut, which mea- 
sured, at its widest spot, not more than 
twenty feet across, and which, in some 

ts, became so exceedingly narrow, 
that the rowers ceased to dip the oars 
in the water, and propelled us by punt 
ing alone. Yet it wasan admirable spot 
for the conduct of a secret expedition. 
As far as we could judge from the ap- 

rance of the soil, the bogs on either 
fand seemed quite impassable even 
for infantry. It was covered, as I 
have already stated, by reeds, so lofty 
as to obscure, in the most effectual de. 
gree, any object which could float in 
the canal. No eye could therefore 
watch our proceedings; and though 
we, too, were shut out from beholding 
all other objects besides our own line 
of boats and the blue sky, there was 
not a man amongst us who entertain- 
ed the slightest apprehension that 
danger could be near. 

Having continued our progress thus, 
till the leading boats took the ground, 
preparations were made to land the 
troops as speedily as possible. With 
this view, a party of sailors were di- 
rected to leap on shore ; who soon re- 
turned with intelligence that the soil 
was sufficiently firm, and that the de- 
barkation might take place without 
any risk. The boats which were 
a-head lay so near to the bank, that 
the people who manned them, were 
enabled to step at once from the gun- 
wales to the bog ; those which came 
after them were not so conveniently 
situated. The men were, in conse- 
quence, directed to pass on from boat 
to boat, and so to reach the shore from 
one point only: This arrangement 
necessarily occasioned both delay and 
confusion ; but, happily for us, there 
was no enemy near to avail himself of 
either; and the whole advance had 
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itself safely in bivouac, by ten o'clock 
on the morning of the 23d... 

Though suffering still in no slight 
degree from the rain of yesterday and 
cold of last night, the lighting of fires 
was strictly prohibited. Concealment, 
it was understood, was as yet the 
great object in view; and with the 
attainment of it, the existence of fires 
every one felt to be incompatible. 
Yet was the attempt to conceal our 
landing almost immediately aban- 
doned. The Admiral and General, 
having put themselves on board a gig, 
came up some time after the men had 
formed ; and a sort of council of war 
was immediately held, as to the most 
eligible course which it behoved them 
to follow. As yet all had gone on 
well. We were actually established 
on land, an event which they had 
hardly expected to accomplish so ea« 
sily and uninterruptediy. What was 
next to be done? We were not long 
left in doubt on this head. The 
troops, who had begun to scatter 
themselves a little through the morass, 
were recalled to their ranks, and a line 
of march was formed. The deserters, 
placed in front, served as guides,— 
they were under charge of the ad= 
vanced guard, and directed its move- 
ments,—and the little column set for- 
ward, quite indifferent as to the nature 
of the service in which it was about 
to be employed, and perfectly satisfied 
that success must attend its opera« 
tions. 

I know not by the use of what terms 
I shall be best able to convey to the 
reader's mind, some notion of the 
nature and appearance of the coun- 
try through which our first move- 
ment was made. The bog, though soft, 
gave not way, as we had expected 
it would, beneath our tread, as long as 
we kept close to the margin of the 
creek, though any extended departure 
from that line of road brought us into 
a perfect quagmire. Yet were we 
compelled to move slowly, in part, 
because the weeds formed an obstacle 
to our progress, which it required a re- 
gular body of pioneers to remove, and 
in part, because there ran up from the 
canal, here and there, wide and deep 
ditches, across which rude bridges re- 
quired to be thrown, before we were 
enabled to them. Of the scenery, 
again, all that can be said, is, that for 
the space of perhaps three or four 
miles, it never varied ; reeds, and reeds 
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only, were around us, broken in upon 
feebl by the waters of the canal. At 
length, however, the face of the coun- 
try underwent a change. We were 
marching, be it observed, on the right 
bank of the creek ; on the left, a few 
miserably stunted cypress trees began 
to show themselves. As we proceed- 
ed onwards, these became more and 
more numerous ; and at last formed 
atolerably close wood. On our side, 
however, nothing of the kind occurred, 
till all at once the leading companies 
found themselves in front of some open 
fields, skirted by an orange plantation, 
ted by 


and ornamen two or three farm- 


houses. These were the first symptoms 
of cultivation which had met us in 
this quarter of America ; and it will 
be easily credited, that in our eyes 


they a thousand beauties, 
which men more accustomed to them 
would not in all probability perceive. 
But they were soon by ; and 
then the entire neck of fine land on 
which New Orleans is built, became 
visible. Before us ran the mighty 
Mississippi, not like an ordinary river, 
but like an inland sea, skirting on one 
side the narrow isthmus, which the 
marsh and lakes skirt on the other. 
Between these two boundaries the 
whole space could not measure above 
$00 or 1000 yards in width. It was 
perfectly level ; at least, the inequali- 
ties were so slight as not to catch the 
attention of a common observer. It 
appeared to be laid out everywhere in 
fields of sugar-cane. There were 
some half dozen houses scattered over 
it, one of which being surrounded by a 
sort of village of huts, conveyed the 
idea that its owner must be a person of 
some consequence ; but the rest seem- 
ed to belong to substantial farmers, 
men who paid more regard to comfort 
than to ornament. On whole, the 
contrast between this pi of indus- 
try and life now around us, and the 
miserable swamp which we were lea- 
ving behind, proved not more striking 
than it was agreeable. 
But the satisfaction which every 
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CJuly, 
one felt at being again introduced igs 
to an inhabited world, suffered some 
diminution from the reflection, that 
in case pe like activity or enters 
prise should guide the councils of the 
enemy, we were exposing ourselves t¢ 
a danger far greater than any which 
we had yet encountered. The head 
of the column no sooner showed itself 
in the open country, than horsemen } 
were seen hurrying at their utmost 
speed along the opposite bank of the 
river, towards the town. Of the ins 
habitants on this side, too, several 
were known to have escaped ; and it 
became evident to all, that in less time 
than we had expended in proceeding 
thus far, the alarm of our landi 
would be circulated throughout the 

rovince. At this juncture, to the 

onour of Colonel Thornton be it 
recorded, that he urgently pressed an 
immediate advance upon New Orleans. 
We were already less than ten miles 
distant from it ; the troops were fresh, 
in excellent spirits, and full of confis 
dence ; it required but a rapid journey 
to put them in undisputed possession; 
But to a plan so bold, our General 
stoutly opposed himself. He feared 
to leave his supplies decidedly behind 
him ; he was apprehensive that his 
little corps might be attacked, and cut 
off by overwhelming numbers, before 
reinforcements could reach it; as if 
we were not already cut off as effects 
ally as could be from our magazines, 
which were established on Pine Island, 
full eighty miles in our rear. Acting 
under this impression, he would not 
listen to the Brigadier’s suggestion 
but having led the division about half 
a mile towards the town, he ordered ‘a 
bivouac to be formed, and the troops to 
refresh themselves. This was done. The 
men’s arms were piled, lines of fires 
were lighted ; and picquets being esta- 
blished, so as to protect the encamp- 
ment on every side, the main body re« 
garded themselves as destined to pass 
the remainder of that day and night 
in quiet. 


CuartTer XVIII. ‘ 


It fell to the lot of my friend and 
myself, to be employed this day on 
out-post duty: our station was in an 
open field, upon the right front of the 
pay 6 and we communicated on the 
one hand with a party of rifles, and 
on the other, with a similar party of 


the 85th regiment. The rifles occu« 
pied and covered the main road, 
which, passing all along by the banks 
of the river, runs up from the extre 
mity of the province to New Orleans; 
we posted ourselves a little to the right 
of the chateau, of which I have al- 
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ready taken notice, whilst thedetach- however, a few random shots; upor 
ment that arrived on the line, faced which they pulled up, remained for e 


the cypress wood, and bent back so 
as, in part, to shelter the rear of the 
encampment. As the weather chan- 
ced to be remarkably favourable, and 
as no traces of an enemy could be per- 
ceived, we very naturally looked for- 
ward to a peaceable and pleasant tour 
of duty ; and we made no scruple, as 
well officers as men, to wander so far 
from the head- quarters of our post, as 
the prospect of a few luxuries, in the 
way of eating and drinking, invited. 
The sentinels being carefully planted, 
Charlton left me in charge of the 
, whilst, with a few followers, 
he hurried off to the chateau, for the 
of ascertaining the state of its 
cellars and larder. He was not long 
absent ; and when he did return, he 
returned not empty-handed. An am- 
ple supply of wine, with a cheese, a 
piece of bacon, and a turkey, fell to 
our share; whilst the men were made 
happy with a moderate allowance of 
brandy, which served to wash down 
the less delicate rations of pork and 
biscuit. 

We were thus circumstanced, and 
evening was beginning to approach, 
when there suddenly appeared, ad- 
vancing along the high road, a corps 
of some two or three hundred well- 

apganted cavalry. Our picquets in- 
tly stood to their arms, and the 
buglers, obeying the orders given to 
them, sounded the assembly, for the 
purpose of putting the division on its 
guard. The enemy’s horse, nothing 
daunted by these preparations, mo- 
ved on. One squadron, continuing 
to occupy the road, the rest spreading 
themselves over the fields adjoining, 
came down at a brisk trot, apparent] 
with the design of making an attac 
upon our post. The sentinels, having 
stood till they had arrived within 
point-blank range, gave them fire, and 
as the enemy still pressed on at a can- 
ter, they fell back. Instantly our people 
extended themselves, and darting for- 
ward toa dry ditch, which ran a little 
in front of their station, threw them- 
selves into it, and made ready to dis- 
pute their ground with the cavalry. 
t appeared, however, that the recon- 
noitring party had either effected 
their purpose, or had done as much as 
they deemed it prudent and safe to 
do; for. they ventured. not within a 
hundred yards of us.’ We gave them, 


minute or two stationary, and then 
wheeling about, as if by word of com< 
mand, retired in the most perfect or« 
der. It was not so with those upon 
the high road. Whether the squa- 
dron which occupied it mistook their 
orders, or whether it was deemed a 
matter of consequence to get, in that 
direction, as near the camp as might 
be, [ know not; but the enemy not 
only drove in the sentinels there, but 
charged, or rather endeavoured to 
charge, the body of the picquet itself. 
They were received by. the rifles with a 
close and well-directed volley, which 
killed threemen and two horses, besides 
wounding several others, and the rest 
not willing to abide another discharge, 
fell instantly into.confusion. They 
galloped row A with the same precipi- 
tation which had distinguished their 
approach, and in ten minutes after 
they had shown themselves, the whole 
body was out of sight. 

This was the very first occasion, 
during the course of our Transatlantic 
warfare, that the Americans had in 
any way ventured seriously to molest 
or threaten our posts, or shown the 
smallest disposition to act vigorously 
on the offensive. I cannot deny that 
it produced a curious effect upon us. 
Not that we experienced the smallest 
sensation of alarm. We held them in 
too much contempt to fear their at~ 
tack ; I question whether we did not 
wish that they would hazard one ; yet 
we spoke of the present boldness, and 
thought of it too, as a meeting on 
which we had in no ways calculated, 
and for which we could not possibly 
account. It had not, however, the ef- 
fect of exciting an expectation, that the 
attempt would be renewed, at least 
in force ; and though we unquestion< 
ably looked upon our position, trom that 
moment, with a more cautious eye, we 
neither felt nor acted upon the suppo~ 
sition, that any serious danger would 
be incurred, till we ourselves should 
seek it. Nothing occurred during the 
remaining hours of daylight, calcula- 
ted to produce any change in these an- 
ticipations. The enemy made their 
appearance no more; and having care 
fully ascertained that an unbroken 
chain of videttes was established ; ha- 
ving examined our men’s arms, satis- 
fied ourselves that they were in good 
order, and taken other necessary pre- 
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cautions, wé trimmed our fires, as 
darkness thickened, and drew near 
them. 


-Charlton and I wes in ie ont of 
smoking our cigars, the men havin 
laid eae the down about the a 
when word was passed from sentry 
to sentry, and intelligence communi- 
cated to us, that all was not right to- 
wards the river. We started in- 
stantly to our feet. The fire was has- 
tily smothered up, and the men snatch- 
ing their arms, stood in line, ready to 
act as circumstances oy 29 require. 
So dense, however, was the darkness, 
and so dazzling the effect of the glare 
from the bivouac, that it was not pos- 
sible, standing where we stood, to 
form any reasonable as to the 
cause of this alarm. That an alarm 
had been excited, was indeed percep- 
tible enough. Instead of the deep si- 
lence which five minutes ago had pre- 
vailed in the bivouac. a strange hub- 
bub of shouts, and questions, and as 
many cries, rose up the night air ; nor 
did many minutes elapse, ere first 
one musket, then three or four, then 
a whole platoon, were discharged. 
The reader will easily believe that the 
latter circumstance startled us prodi- 
giously, ignorant as we were of the 
cause which produced it, but it re- 
quired no very painful exertion of pa- 
tience to set us right on this head ; 
flash, flash, flash, came from the river ; 
the roar of cannon followed, and the 
light of her own broadside displayed 
to us an enemy’s vessel at anchor near 
the opposite bank, and pouring a per- 
fect shower of grape and round shot, 
into the camp. 

For one instant, and only for an 
instant, a scene of alarm and conster- 
nation overcame us; and we almost 
instinctively addressed to each other 
the question, “ What can all this 
mean?” But the meaning was too 
palpable not to be understood at once. 
“« The thing cannot end here,” said 
we—* a night attack is commencing ;” 
and we made no delay in preparing to 
meet it. Whilst Charlton remained 
with the picquet, in readiness to act 
as the events might demand, I came 
forward to the sentries, for the purpose 
of cautioning them against paying at- 
tention to what might pass in their 
rear, and keeping them steadily en- 
gaged in wating their front. ‘The 
men were fully alive to the peril of their 
situation. They strained with their 
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hearing and eyesight to the utmogt 
limits; but neither sound nor sight 
of an advancing column could be per. 
ceived. At last, however, an 

was given. One of the rifles chal. 
lenged—it was the sentinel on the high 
road ; the sentinel who communicated 
with him challenged also ; and the 
was taken up from man to man, ‘il 
our Own most remote sentry caught 
it. I flew to his station; and sure 
enough the tramp of many feet was 
most distinctly audible. Having ta. 
ken the precaution to carry an pF 
forward with me, I caused him to 
hurry back to Charlton with intelli. 
gence of what was coming, and my ear. 
nest. recommendation that he would 
lose no time in occupying the ditch, 
I had hardly done so, when the noise 
of a column deploying was distinctly 
heard. The tramp of horses, too, 
came mingled with the tread of men; 
in a word, it was quite evident, thats 
large force, both of infantry and caval. 
ry, was before us. 

There was a pause at this period of 
several moments, as if the enemy's 
line, having effected its formation, had 
halted till some other arrangement 
should be completed ; but it was quick. 
ly broke. On they came, as far as we 
could judge from the sound, in steady 
array, till at length their line could 
be indistinctly seen rising through the 
glocm. The sentinels with one con 
sent gave their fire. They gave it 
regularly, and effectively, beginning 
with the rifles on their left, and goi 
off towards the 85th on their right, = | 
then, in obedience to their orders, 
fell back. But they retired not un 
molested. ‘This straggling discharge 
on our part, seemed to be the signal 
to the Americans to begin the battle, 
and they poured in such a volley, 
must have proved, had any determin- 
ate object been opposed to it, absolute- 
ly murderous. But our scattered vi- 
dettes almost wholly escaped it ; whilst 
over the main body of the picquet, 
sheltered as it was by the ditch, and 
considerably removed from its line, 
it passed entirely harmless. 

Having fired this volley, the enemy 
loaded again, and advanced. Wesaw 
them coming, and having waited till 
we judged that they were within 
excellent range, we opened our fire. 
It was returned in tenfold force, and 
now went on, for a full half hour, a 
heavy and close a discharge of mus 
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k as troops have perhaps ever 
faced, Confident in ther tiers, 


and led on, as it would a , by brave 
officers, the Americans dashed forward 
till scarcely ten yards divided us ; but 
our position was an admirable one, 
our men were steady and cool, and they 
penetrated no farther. On the con- 
trary, we drove them back, more than 
once, with a loss which their own in- 
ordinate multitude tended only to ren< 
der the more severe. 

The action might have continued in 
this state about two hours, when, to 
our horror and dismay, the approach 
ing fire upon our right flank and rear, 
gave testimony that the picquet of the 
85th, which had been in communica- 
tion with us, was forced. Unwilling 
to abandon our ground, which we had 
hitherto held with such success, we 
clung for a while to the idea that the 
reverse in that quarter might be only 
temporary, and that the arrival of 
fied trope might yet enable us to 
continue the battle in a position so 
eminently favourable to us. But we 
were speedily taught that our hopes 
were without foundation. The Ame- 
rican war-cry was behind us. We rose 
from our lairs, and endeavoured, as 
we best could, to retire upon the 

ight, but the effort was fruitless. 
There too the enemy had established 
themselves, and we were surrounded. 
“ Let us cut our way through,” cried 


“we to the men., The brave fellows 


answered only with a shout ; and col- 
lecting into a small compact line, pre- 
pared to use their bayonets. In a 
moment we had penetrated the centre 
of an American division; but the 
numbers opposed to us were over- 
whelming ; our close order was lost ; 
and the contest became that of man 
to man. I have no language adequate 
to describe what followed. For my- 
self, I did what I could, cutting and 
thrusting at the multitudes about me, 
till at last I found myself fairly hem- 
med in by a crowd, and my sword- 
arm mastered. One American had 
grasped me round the waist, another, 
seizing my wrist, attempted to disarm 
me, whilst a third was prevented from 
plunging his bayonet into my body, 
only by the fear of stabbing one or 
other of his countrymen. I struggled 
hard, but they fairly bore me to the 
ground. The reader will well believe, 
that at this juncture I expected no« 
thing else than instant death ; but at 
Vou, XXII. 
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the moment when I fell, a blow upon’ 
the head with the’ butt-end ofa mus- 

ket dashed out the brains of the man 

who kept his hold upon my swords 

arm, and it was freed. I saw a bayo~" 
net pointed to my breast, and I intui~« 

tively made a thrust at the man who 

wielded it. The thrust took effect, 

and he dropped dead beside me. De 

livered now from two of my enemies, ° 
I recovered my feet, and found that 

the hand which dealt the blow’ to 

which my preservation was owing, was 

that of Charlton. There were about’ 
ten men about him. The enemy in 

our front were broken, and weeaned 

through. But we were again hemmed 

in, and again it was fought hand to 

hand, with that degree of determina- 

tion, which the assurance that life and 

death were on the issue, could alone 

produce. There cannot be a doubt 

that we should have fallen to'a man, 

had not the arrival of fresh troops at 

this critical juncture turned the tide’ 
of affairs. As it was, little more than 

a third part of our picquet survived ; 

the remainder being either killed or 

taken ; and both Charlton and myself, 

though not dangerously, were wound-° 
ed. Charlton had received a heavy 

blow upon the shoulder, which almost 

disabled him, whilst my neck bled 

freely from a thrust, which the in- 

tervention of a stout leathern stock 

alone hindered from being fatal. But 

the reinforcement gave us all, in spite’ 
of wounds and weariness, fresh cou- 
rage, and we renewed the battle with 
alacrity. 

In the course of the struggle in 
which we had been engaged, we had 
been borne considerably out of the line 
of our first position, and now found 
that the main-road, and the picquet of 
the rifles, were close in our rear. We 
were still giving way—for the troops 

posed to us could not amount to less 
‘en fifteen hundred men, whilst the’ 
whole force on our part came not up to 
one hundred—when Captain Harris, 
major of brigade to Colonel Thorn- 
ton, came up with an additional com- 
pany to our support. Making way for 
them to fall'in between us and the 
rifles, we took ground once more to 
the right, and driving back a body of 
the enemy which occupied it, soon 
recovered the position from which we 
had been expelled. But we did so 
with the loss of many brave men, and, 
among others, of — Harris. He 





was shot in the lower part of the belly 
at the same iustant that a musket- 
ball struck the hilt of his sword, and 
forced. it into his side. Once more 
established in our ditch, we paused, 
and from that moment till the battle 
ceased to rage we never changed our 
atéitade. 

It might be about one o'clock in the 
morning,—the American force in our 
front having fallen back, and we ha- 
ving been left for a full half hour to 
breathe, when suddenly the head of a 
small column showed itself in full ad- 
vanee towards us. We were at this 
time amply supported by other troops, 
as well in communication as in re- 
serve ; and willing to annihilate the 
corps now approaching, we forbade the 
men to fire till it should be mingled 
with us. We dideven more than this. 
Opening a passage for them through 
our centre, we permitted some hun- 
dred and twenty men to march across 
our ditch, and then wheeling up, with 
a loud shout, we completely enclosed 
them. Never have I witnessed a panic 
more perfect or more sudden than that 
which seized them. They no sooner 
beheld the snare into which they had 
fallen, than with one voice they cried 
aloud for quarter ; and they were toa 
man made prisoners on the spot. The 
reader will smile when he is informed 
that the little corps thus captured con- 
sisted entirely of members of the legal 
profession. The barristers, attorneys, 
and notaries of New Orleans having 
formed themselves into a volunteer 
corps, accom panied General Jackson in 
his operations this night ; and they were 
all, without a solitary exception, made 
prisoners. It is probably needless to 
add, that the circumstance was pro- 
ductive of no trifling degree of mirth 
amongst us; and to ¢o them justice, 
the poor lawyers, as soon as they re- 
covered from their first alarm, joined 
heartily in our laughter. 

This was the last operation in which 
we were engaged to-night. The ene- 
my, 9 on all sides, retreated 
with the utmost disorder, and the 
whole of the advance, collecting at the 
sound of the bugle, drew up, fer the 
first time since the commencement of 
the affair, in a continuous line. We 
took our ground in front of the bi- 
vouac, having our right supported by 
the river, and our left covered by the 
chateau and village of huts. Among 
these latter the cannon were planted ; 
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whilst the other divisions, as they cam 
rapidly up, took post beyond the 
In this position we remained, eage 
desiring a renewal of the attack, ti 
dawn began to appear, when, to avoi 
the fire of the vessel, the advance o 
more took shelter behind the ban 
The first brigade, on the contrary, an 
such portion of the second as had a 
rived, encamped upon the plain, s 
as to rest their right upon the wood 
and a chain of picquets being planted 


















































along the entire pathway, the day wasg 
passed in a state of inaction. a 

I hardly recollect to have spent four. 
teen or fifteen hours with less comfort 
to myself than these. In the hurry§ 4 
and bustle of last night’s engagement,§ * 
my servant, to whose care I had ine™ # 
trusted my cloak and haversack, diss ' 





appeared ; he returned not during the 
entire morning ; and as no provisions 
were issued out to us, nor any oppor- 
tunity given to light fires, I was com- 
pelled to endure, all that time, the 
extremes of hunger, weariness, and 
cold. As ill luck would have it, too, 
the day chanced to be remarkably se- 
vere. There was no rain, it is true, 
but the sky was covered with gray 
clouds ; the sun never once pierced 
them, and a frost, or rather a vile 
blight, hung upon theatmesphere from 
morning till night. Nor were the ob- 
jects which occupied our senses of 
sight and hearing, quite such as we 
should have desired to occupy them. 
In other parts of the field, the troops, 
not shut up as we were by the ene- 
my’s guns, employed themselves in 
burying the dead, and otherwise effa- 
cing the traces of warfare. The site 
of our encampment continued to be 
strewed with carcases to the last; and 
so watchful were the crew of the 
schooner, that every effort to convey 
them out of sight brought a heavy 
fire upon the party engaged in it. I 
must say, that the enemy’s behaviour 
on the present occasion was not such 
as did them honour. The house which 
General Kean had originally occupied 
as head-quarters, being converted into 
an hospital, was filled at this time with 
wounded, both from the British. and 
American armies. 'To mark its uses, 
a yellow flag, the usual signal in such 
cases, was hoisted on the roof—yet did 
the Americans continue to fire at it, 
as often as a group of six or eight 
persons happened to show themselves 
at the door. Nay, so utterly regard 
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less were they of the dictates of hu- 
manity, that even the parties which 


tack, tig werein theact of conveying the wound- 
to avoigy ed from place to place, escaped not 
Nee ong . Without molestation. More than one 
ie bank such party was dispersed by grape- 



































































shot, and more than one poor maimed 
soldier was in consequence hurled out 
of the blanket in which he was borne. 

The reader will not doubt me when 


Asay, that seldom has the departure 


of daylight been more anxiously look- 
ed for by me, than we looked for it 
now. It is true, that the arrival of 
alittle rum towards evening, served 
in some slight degree to elevate our 
spirits ; but we could not help feeling, 
not vexation only, but positive indig- 
nation, at the state of miserable in- 
action to which we were condemned. 
_. There was not a man amongst us, 
who would have hesitated one mo- 
ment, had the choice been submitted to 
him, whether he would advance or 
lie still. . True, we might have suffer- 
ed a little, because the guns of the 
schooner entirely commanded us ; and 
in rushing out from our place of con- 
cealment, some casualties would have 
occurred ; but so irksome was our si- 
tuation, that we would have readily 
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run all risks to change it. It suited 
not the plans of our General, however, 
to indulge these wishes. To the bank 
we were enjoined to cling; and we 


did eling to it, from the coming in of 
the first gray twilight of the morning, 
till the last twilight of evening had 
departed. 

As soon as it was well dark, the 
corps to which Charlton and myself 
were attached, received orders to file 
off to the right. We obeyed, and 
passing along the front of the hospital, 
we skirted to the rear of the village, 
and established ourselves in the field 
beyond. It was a positive blessing 
this restoration to something like per- 
sonal freedom. The men set busily 
to work, lighting fires and cooking pro- 
visions ;—the officers strolled about, 
with no other apparent design than 
to give employment to their limbs, 
which had become stiff with so pro- 
tracted a state of inaction. For our- 
selveg, we visited the wounded, said 
a few kind words to such as we recog- 
nized, and pitied, as they deserved to 
be pitied, the rest. Then retiring to 
our fire, we addressed ourselves with 
hearty good will to a frugal supper, 
and alk 


adly composed ourselves to sleep. 








Tuis is the Story of a Life, and we 
do not know that we ever read any 
piece of fictitious biography with a 
stronger feeling of all its chief transac- 
tions being founded in truth. Its 
power lies in its reality. ‘The reader, 
‘every leaf he turns, becomes better 
and better atid better acquainted—not 
with an abstraction—a shadow—but 
with a living flesh-and-blood man 
-and gentleman. At the close of the 
third volume, he is proud and happy 
to add Cyril Thornton to the list of 
his friends, and has only to regret that 
he had not sooner known so very 
agreeable, accomplished, and gallant a 
— The Colonel, no doubt, has 
is peculiarities ; but who worth 
knowing is without them? And be his 
faults what they may, he is never 
tiresome—nor a proser—an arguer— 
a logician—a political economist—a 
eritic—a poet—or any other one of 
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those many pests that now so infest 
civilized society, that not a day passes 
without a Bore big enough to make 
a man of sense wish that he had been 
born a Zimmerman in solitude. 
Cyril Thornton is an autobiogra- 
= and we cannot too much admire 
is skill in the use of the first pronoun 
personal. Not one man in a million 
has “ graced his cause by speaking of 
himself,” from the Confessions of Jean 
Jaques Rousseau to those of the cele- 
brated English Opium Eater. With 
them all, it is ever—Ego et Kex meus. 
But Colonel Thornton is never either 
egotistical or arrogant, although ne- 
cessarily the hero of his own tale. He 
does not exult offensively either in his 
pleasures or his pains—his triumphs 
or his trials—his virtues or his vices. 
He seems to have written his Memoirs, 
chiefly to amuse himself by recalling 
old remembrances, merry or mourn- 
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ful, and conjuring up in that tranquil 
retirement in which he is now an act- 
ing Justice of Peace, some of those 
.troubled,..and, indeed, sanguinary 
scenes, in which his youth was enga- 
ged, when serving his Majesty with 
equal zeal and devotedness as a sol- 
dier. There is a charm in his style, 
so simple and graceful, that carries one 
along, even when the subject-matter 
of the Memoirs may not be either very 
important or very interesting ; while, 
on occasions of passion and peril, it 
rises into what well deserves to be call- 
ed eloquence— not that wordy and 
windy eloquence so prevalent now-a- 
days—but, at its highest elevation, 
classical and concise, uniting the easy 
.and natural language of the man of 
the world, with the selected and po- 
lished diction of the scholar. 
_ In this age of exaggeration, too, it 
is pleasanter than we can tell to keep 
using away at a book in three vo- 
umes, in which there is not a single at- 
tempt made, but one—andan eminent- 
ly unsuccessful one it is—to take the 
reader by surprise—to overwhelm him 
by some sudden storm of passion—or 
some unexpected catastrophe. Suf- 
ferings, both of mind and body, are 
described, manifold and severe ; but 
the misery is never more than mortal 
man may endure—the sun is rarely 
a whole day behind a cloud. Cyril, 
when moralizing, isordered tomarch— 
the Subaltern on no occasion preaches 
an absolute sermon—although fight- 
ing be his profession, his bravery un- 
impeachable, and his patriotism tho- 
roughly English, he has no liking to 
blows and blood, merely for their own 
sake ; as far as we remember, he does 
not kill one Frenchman with his own 
hand, nor does the regiment to which 
‘he has the honour to belong, always, 
like the Forty-second, decide the vic- 
tory by a charge of bayonets. On the 
contrary, he is more than once wound- 
ed and taken prisoner ; and his com- 
pany occasionally cut to pieces. He 
does not, in good truth, throughout 
his whole professional career, exhibit 
any very extraordinary skill, discre- 
tion, or enterprise ; and yet we feel 
assured all the while that he was an 
excellent officer—pleasant at mess— 
formidable in the field—and honour- 
ably mentioned, even, in one of Lord 
Wellington’s dispatches. 
We really could not point to any 


_ [duly, 
book of the kind, in which; with 
equal power exerted, there is so little 


appearance of effort. We never see 
him (sad sight) straining at up-hill 
work, much less attempting to fly. 
There is here no hammering. When 
a chapter threatens to be tiresome, he 
puts it todeath. Cyril Thornton, ae« 
cordingly, is one of the few books 
that may be read aloud to unsleeping 
auditors; perused in bed without 
danger of setting fire to the curtains. 
To write even an indifferent. novel 
in one—two—three—or four volumes, 
it requires to be a man or woman 
considerably above the common run. 
Ladies and gentlemen, who are clever 
in conversation, and the oracles of a 
circle, have no notion what bad books 
they would write. Their sharpest 
things would be pointless in print. 
Their sketches of character, so sarcas- 
tic and true to nature over the silver 
tea-pot or china punch-bowl, would 
not do at all in boards. Severe as 
they are on the conduct of other 
people’s stories—and to hear such cri- 
ties talk in company, there never was 
a well-conducted story in this world 
—they could not keep their own 
hero or heroine from falling into the 
fire for six chapters, or from apparent- 
ly exchanging sexes. Then their re- 
ections on human nature, life, and 
manners! No, no, Miss Peggy — 
deeply versed as you are in all the 
gossip of Glasgow—No, ho, Miss 
Meggy—mistress though you be of 
all the tittle-tattle of Modern Athens, 
neither the one nor the other of you 
(shake not your carroty locks at us) 
could furnish manuscript even for the 
Minerva Press. Yet your letters to 
private correspondents are said to con- 
tain passages equal to anything in the 
Novels and Romances of the Great 
Unknown. We are sorry to say it ;—~ 
but a slight and slender stock of sense, 
if accompanied with a natural gift. of 
vulgarity and impertinence, is suffi» 
cient to set up in the critic trade any 
elderly spinster or bachelor, in metro- 
politan city, provincial town, or rural 
clachan. But, we repeat it, to write 
anything, however poor or insipid, in 
the shape of a novel—divided into 
chapters, all following one another, 
according to a sort of scheme in the 
author’s head—and we ask no more 
—cemands abilities of a very supe 
rior order indeed to those of the emi- 
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nent persons above alluded to, and such 
as justly entitle their possessors to con- 
siderable affection and respect. 

Now if such credit be due to any- 
thing, male or female, in the shape 
of an author at all, what shall we 
say of those gentlemen or ladies who 
produce novels that are absolutely 
first-rate? Why, that they deserve 
to live for ever. Is Cyril Thornton a 
work of this description? We think 
it is—and that more: genius, talent, 
and knowledge have gone to the com- 
position of it than would be necessary 
to make the three cleverest unpublish- 
ing elderly maiden-ladies in the Uni- 
ted Kingdoms—one English, one Irish, 
and one Scotch,—the three most pro- 
mising young men at these bars,—the 
three best preachers under thirty in 
our protestant establishments,—fling- 
ing in, to boot, several well-informed 
and able country gentlemen, and a 
few superior persons of no particular 
profession about town. 

We hope that we have too much 
sense and feeling to give an analysis 
of any work. A book, we presume, is 
written to be read—but in itself, not 
in a Magazine. A book, especially, 
of which the charm and fascination are 
in its progressive movement of incident 
and passion, must, on no account what- 
ever, be analysed—unless, indeed, you 
are a private enemy to the author—in 
which case we recommend a minute 
and masterly analysis. It is the busi- 
ness of a critic in a periodical work, 
net to deadeun, but excite—not to 
murder, but keep alive the interest of 
the public in a good novel. And this 
he best does, not by publishing chap- 
ters of contents of all the three vo- 
lumes—but by adverting to a striking 
scene here—an original character there 
—by amusing, or even enchanting the 
reader with little remarks and discus- 
sions of his own, as they naturally 
arise out of the work under review— 
and above all, by—copious extract. 
Kven in a critical article of Mr Jef- 
frey’s, we begin with the extracts— 
and having enjoyed or suffered them, 
we then indulge ourselves—and to us 
they are always a treat,—in a few of 
that ingenious gentleman’s opinions. 
Being no respecter of persons, we do 
the same with Mr Lockhart. We 
either have, or imagine we have, a 
pretty good guess at the general tenor 
or drift of that very elegant and acute 
critic’s observations on any new work 
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of divinity, or the belles lettres;—so 
leaving them alone for a few minutes, 
without fearing that they will cool, 
we eat up the elegant extracts. As 
we act to others, so would we wish 
them to act towards us—and therefore 
trust that Mr Jeffrey and Mr Leck- 
hart, in perusing our Magazine, will 
imitate Christopher North’s mode of 
travelling through the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly. Perhaps it might not be 
much amiss if these justly distinguish- 
ed critics were likewise to imitate our 
mode of writing, as well of reading— 
But we are deviating from the line we 
had chalked out for ourgelves in this 
article—so let us return from our epi- 
sode. 
Cyril Thornton is well-born. “ The 
stock of which I have the honour to 
be a scion, is one of ancient descent 
and spotless blazon. Though un- 
titled, its dignity had always been 
baronial ; and the frequency with 
which the names of my ancestors oc- 
cur in the county records, as filling 
offices of trust and dignity, shows 
their influence to have been consider- 
able. While it is due to truth and my 
progenitors to state this much, Iam 
quite ready to confess that our family~ 
tree has produced no very distinguish- 
ed fruit. Its branches have never been 
pendent with the weight of poets, 
heroes, statesmen, or philosophers. 
‘If they have writ our annals right,” 
births, marriages, and deaths, the sale 
or purchase of lands, the building of 
a house, or a donation to the parish 
church or county hospital, were gené- 
rally the only events sufficiently sa- 
lient to afford footing even for 
partial eloquence of a family histo- 
rian. But if I have little reason to 
boast, I have certainly none to blush 
for my ancestors. They were English 
gentlemen, fulfilling with propriety 
the duties of their situation, general« 


‘ly respectable in their relations to so- 


ciety, and leaving, when dead, no- 
thing either to point a moral or adorn 
a tale.” The simplicity and spirit of 
such an opening paragraph augurs 
well of a book. We like Cyril on our 
first introduction, and know at once 
that he is a scholar and a gentleman. 
It is pleasant for people to think on 
their own genealogies, provided there 
be written evidence of their ever ha- 
ving had a grandfather ; but it is tire- 
some to climb any other Family-Tree 
—so we leave Cyril Thornton to enjoy 
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his own descent. He favours us, too, 
with characters of his father and mo- 
ther, which we have no doubt are well 
and truly drawn, especially the for- 
mer who must have been a very pain- 
ful old gentleman ; nor do we wonder 
that his son, although by nature af- 
fectionate, regarded him with little 
filial love. Some of the early chapters, 
however, in which the miserable cause 
is stated of their mutual alienation, 
and, on the unhappy father’s part, of 
strong dislike, and even aversion, are 
.to us somewhat repulsive ; nor can we 
help wishing that they had been alto- 
gether different. Such things have 
-been, and may be again; but why, 
from the wide range of nature’s affec- 
.tions, and of this life’s fates and for- 
tunes, select such as cannot be dwelt 
_on with sympathy, and that, instead 
of softening or elevating, shock and 
almost degrade our being ? Cyril, when 
a mére boy, accidentally shoots his 
brother ; the lamentable event not 
only turns his father’s heart away from 
the survivor, but changes love into 
hate ; and thenceforth the wretched 
youth is odious to the very eyes of his 
parent. There is no want of power 
m these delineations ; but it is power, 
in our opinion, grievously misapplied ; 
nor does it appear to us that this rne- 
ful catastrophe was in any sense ne- 
cessary ; for it is not made very deeply 
to colour Cyril’s after-life,—and the 
author, feeling, we suppose, the diffi- 
culty of dealing with such a cause of 
distraction, or with its effects, scarcely 
ever alludes to it afterwards, and then 
on occasions of no great interest or 
importance. Parental and filial affec- 
tion are too, we think, such sacred 
things, that it is a pity wilfully to do 
them any—the slightest wrong ; and 
although there are some touches of 
pathos in the vain efforts of the son to 
feel as a son, in spite of all the cruelty 
and injustice of which he is the vic- 
tim, it is not possible to regard the fa- 
ther, in his sullen, and stubborn, and 
inflexible hatred of his own flesh and 
blood, without such feelings of repug- 
nance and disgust as should never be 
excited in any bosom. ‘Their excita- 
tion is in direct hostility to the end of 
all fictitious narrative. 

Feelings of a very different kind are 
awakened by poor Cyril’s visit to 
Glasgow. He is sent to the celebra- 
ted University of that city, to be under 
the immediate tuition, and to live iu 
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the house of that excellent man and 
ingenious writer Professor Richard. 
son, whose Essays, by the by, on some 
of the characters of Shakspeare are 
among the best in our language, and 
prove the Professor to have been in- 
deed a Philosopher. 

Cyril’s first impressions on looking 
out of the window of his bed-room— 
in the Black Bull we have reason to 
believe—are thus briefly described : 


*** And this,’ said I to myself, as I 
gazed from the window of my inn, on the 
crowd and bustle in the street below— 
* this is Glasgow!—this the chosen seat 
of Science and the Muses-——this the aca- 
demic quiet, in which the mind of youth 
is to be nursed in the calm abstractions 
of philosophy!’ There was, indeed, ra- 
ther a ludicrous contrast between the 
ideas I had conjured up, and the scene 


* before me; and I could scarcely regard 


it without smiling. In the centre of the 
street, waggons, loaded with merchandize 
of different sorts, passed without inter- 
mission ; and on the trottoirs, two oppo- 
sing torrents of passengers were pouring 
along with extreme rapidity, and with 
looks full of anxiety and business, Of 
these some would occasionally stop fora 
moment’s conversation, on which a loud 
and vulgar laugh mingled anon with the 
prevailing dissonance, and added unne- 
cessarily to the general cacophony. Their 
gait and gestures, too, were singularly 
awkward and unguinly, and differed not 
only in degree, but in character, from 
anything I had before seen.” 


He soon finds his way to the Col- 
lege. 

“ At length, the appearance of an an- 
cient and venerable building, informed me 
that I stood in presence of the University. 
There is certainly something fine and im- 
posing in its proud and massive front. It 
seems to stand forth in aged dignity, the 
last and only bulwark of science and li- 
terature, among a population by whom 
science is regarded but as a source of 
profit, and literature despised. On pass- 
ing the outer gate, I entered a small 
quadrangle, which, though undistinguish- 
ed by any remarkable architectural beau- 
ty, yet harmonized well, in its air of Go- 
thic antiquity, with the general character 
of the place. This led to another of 
Jarger dimensions, of features not dissi- 
milar ; and having crossed this, a turn to 
the left brought me to a third, of more 
modern construction, which was entirely 
appropriated to the residence of the Pro- 
fessors. There was something fine and 


impressive in the suddei. transition from 
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the din and bustle of the streets which 
surround it, to the stillness and the calm 
which reign within the time-hallowed 
precincts of the University. I seemed at 
once to breathe another and a purer at- 
mosphere ; aud I thought in my youth- 
ful enthusiasm, that here I could cast off 
the coil of the world and its contemptible 
realities, and yield up my spirit to the lore 
of past ages, where I saw nothing round 
me to intrude the idea of the present.” 


The term or session of the College 
had not commenced, and Cyril was 
advised by the Professor to lose no 
time in waiting on his uncle Mr Spreul. 
Nothing can be better than everything 
relating to this old gentleman. His 
housekeeper, Girzy, too, is a perfect 
jewel. The two figure through a consi- 
derable part of the first volume, and 
throw fine strong Rembrandtish light 
on each other’s appearance, manners, 
and character. We understand them 
both thoroughly—we feel them both 
intensely—and we almost venture to 
flatter ourselves that the first germ of 
Girzy may be found in an early num- 
ber of this Magazine. But Mr David 
Spreul is perfectly original—and his 
picture alone is sufficient to give him 
who drew it a high character as a por- 
trait-painter. 

Cyril mixes freely with the best 
society in the city of Glasgow—and 
enjoys himself largely in its many 
fascinations —not neglecting, however, 
his academical studies, and making a 
more than respectable figure in the Lo- 
gic Class. 

The following is his description of 
a dinner-party in the house of the 
chief Magistrate of the Second City of 
the Empire : 


* On the day, and precisely at the hour 
indicated, I was at the door of the Lord 
Provost. His house was situated in a 
small square, of a sombre and dreary as- 
pect, the centre of which, instead of be- 
ing as usual Jaid out in walks and shrub- 
bery, was, with true mereantile sagacity, 
appropriated to the more profitable pur- 
pose, of grazing a few smoky and dirty- 
looking sheep. It was certainly not plea- 
sant to approach the house of feasting 
amid the plaintive bleatings of these mi- 
serable ‘starvelings; but there was no 
time to be sentimental, and, like the 
Lady Baussiere, I passed on. On being 
admitted into the hall, 1 was received 
by two servants in the Royal livery, a 
circumstance of magnificence for which 
1 was certainly not prepared. The truth 
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was, however, a8 I have since discover- 
ed, that a male domestic formed no part 
of the ordinary establishment ef the Lord 
Provost, and these were a couple of the 
City Guard, or, as they were more gene-: 
rally called, ‘ Town’s Officers,’ admitted, 
pro loco et tempore, to assume the fune~ 
tions of livery servants. I was in the act: 
of divesting myself of my hat and great~. 
coat, when I heard the following ques- 
tion put in a bawling voice from the land- 
ing place of the stair above. , 

“* Hector, what ca’ ye him ?” ’ 

“¢ ] ettle he’s a young Englishman 
frae the College,’ answered Hector. 

“« «J carena whare he’s frae,’ returned 
the other, ‘but I want his name. Didna 
I tell baith you and Duncan, to ery oot 
a’ the names to me, that they may be pro- 
perly annoonced ?” 

“ Hector lost no time in rectifying his 
mistake, and I speedily heard my name 
reverberated, in a voice like thunder, 
through every corner of the mansion. 
The person from whose lungs this im- 
mense volume of sound proceeded, was 
alarge stout man, with a head like a bull’s, 
and a huge carbuncled nose. His dress 
bespoke him to belong to the same corps 
with his brethren below, and he was in 
fact no other than the person who offici- 
ated as town-crier, commonly known by 
the familiar soubriquet of Bell Geordy, 
His duty of announcing the guests being. 
somewhat analogous to his usual avoca- 
tion, he appeated to diseharge it con 
amore, and proclaimed every successive 
arrival in the same monotonous and 
stentorian tones, in which he was accus. 
tomed to give public intimation of the ar. 
rival of a cargo of fresh herrings at the 
Broomieiaw. Bell Geordy, too, was a 
wit, and did not scruple occasionally ta 
subjoin in an under tone, some jocular 
remark on the character or person of the 
guests as he announeed them. 

“ The drawing-room into which I was 
ushered, was evidently an apartment not 
usually inhabited by the family, but kept 
for occasions of display. The furniture it 
contained was scanty, but gaudy; the 
chairs were arranged in formal order 
against the walls; and there were flower. 
stands in the windows, displaying some 
half-dozen scraggy myrtles, and gerani- 
ums, with leaves approaching to the co- 
Jour of mahogany. The room was cold; 
for the fire, which had evidently been 
only recently lighted, sent up volumes of 
smoke, but no flame ; and when I looked 
on it, I remembered to have passed a 
dirty maid-servant on the stair, with the 
kitchen bellows in her hand, On my 
entrance, I found I was the first of the 
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guests, it may be as well to seize the 
present opportunity of introducing him 
to the Lord Provost and his family. 

. “ His Lordship was a little squab man, 
with a highly-powdered head and a pig- 
tail, and an air somewhat strutty and 
consequential. His visage was a little 
disfigured by the protrusion of an enor- 
mous. buck-tooth, which, whenever his 
countenance was wreathed into a smile, 
overshadowed a considerable portion of 
his under-lip. One of his legs, too, was 
somewhat shorter than the other, which, 
when he walked, occasioned rather a 
ludicrous jerking of the body, and did by 
no means contribute to that air of grace- 
ful dignity which he was evidently desi- 
rous of infusing into all his motions. He 
was dressed in a complete suit of black 
velvet, and bore conspicuously on his 
breast the insignia of his civic suprema- 
ey. His lady was a stiff and raw-boned- 
looking matron, hard in feature, and 
somewhat marked by the small-pox. She 


wore a yellow silk-gown, adorned in front ° 


with a Scotch pebble brooch, about the 
size of a cheese-plate, and on her head a 
green turban, from which depended on 
one side a plume of black ostrich feathers. 
The two daughters, Miss Jacky and Miss 
Lexy, displayed their young and budding 
charms by the side of the parent-flower. 
Neither had the smallest pretensions to 
good looks; but of theif character, no- 
thing immediately betrayed itself to the 
spectator, beyond a certain air of self- 
complacency, with which they occasion- 
ally regarded their pink dresses. There, 
too, was Mr Archibald Shortridge, junior, 
with his carroty head, and his great red 
ears, his mouth perked up as if about to 
whistle, and his mutton-fists in his breech- 
es-pockets, straddling before the fire, with 
the tails of his coat below his arms, to 
prevent all possible obstruction to the 
radiation of the heat. I was welcomed 
by his lordship with an air of dignified 
hospitality, saluted with a nod by his son, 
introduced to, and benignantly received 
by, the Lady Provost and the young la- 
dies, 

“ The sound of the door-bell now be- 
came more frequent, and Bell Geordy’s 
powers were called into full and active 
employment. I shall venture, even at 
the risk of being considered a romancer, 

a character which more than any ctler 
despise,) to give a specimen or two of 
the facetious manner in which this func- 
tionary discharged the duties of his of- 
fice. As thus :—Door-bell rings—draw- 
ing-room door opens—Bell Geordy, in a 
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loud, slow, and sonorous voice, * Doctor 
Struthers.’ In a low and suppressed key, 
* Hech, but he’s a puir stick in the 
poopit!’ Again :——Preparation as before. 
Bell Geordy—‘ Miss Mysie Yule.” In 
a lower tone, ‘ She’s right aneuch to 
come here, for I’m thinkin’ there’s no 
muckle gaun’ at hame.’ Forté—‘ Ma. 
jor Andrew MacGuffin.’—Piano—*‘ Wi’ 
the happety-leg.—Maister Samuel Wal- 
kinshaw.—I’se warrant he’ll carry awa’ 
a wamefu’.’ 

“In vain did the Lord Provost, whose 
ear these unseemly comments occasion- 
ally reached, express his disapprobation 
of the indecorum, and authoritatively 
direct him to confine his speech to the 
mere annunciation of names. Bell Geor- 
dy’s wit was not thus to be trammelled, 
especially when he observed it generally 
followed bya grin and titter through the 
assembly. Everybody, indeed, appeared 
to enjoy those jokes which were cut at 
their neighbour’s expense, without re- 
flecting that their own appearance had 
probably given rise to similar witticisms, 

** At length the company were all as- 
sembled, and dinner, after a dreary inter. 
val of expectation, announced. The la. 
diev, in solemn dignity, led the way, sin. 
gly and unescorted by the gentlemen. I 
observed some little scuffling among the 
dowagers about precedence, and ocea- 
sionally a poke of the elbow given and 
returned with interest, and my ear some- 
times caught a contemptuous snorting, 
like that of a frightened horse, which 
proceeded from some of those ladies, 
who, defrauded by their more active 
competitors of what they considered 
their proper place in the cortége, were 
compelled unwillingly to figure in the 
rear. The indignation of Mrs M‘Corka- 
dale, indeed, (the widow, I presume, of 
the poor doctor whose fate has been 
commemorated by Girzy,) was too vehe- 
ment to be confined to mere pantomimic 
expression ; and as she passed, I over. 
heard the following soliloquy :—*‘ Set her 
up, indeed, to walk before me! Does 
she think folk hae forgotten that her 
grandfather was a tailor on the tae side, 
and a flunky on the tither—that her fa- 
ther was naething but a broken baxter— 
and that she hersell was brought up in 
the Aums-house ?—My certy, but she’s 
no biate!” 

“ The sight of the dinner-table, how- 
ever, and the savour of the steaming 
viands, had a soothing effect in calming 
for the nonce, all effervescences of tem- 
per, and restoring mental equanimity to 
the ruffled matrons. The dinner, if not 
elegant, was plentiful. Corned-beef and 
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greens at the top; roast sirloin, at the 
‘bottom; ham and boiled mutton vis-d- 
vis, at the sides; and goose and turkey at 
the opposing corners. Dr MacTurk said 
grace, and the worthy divine’s solicita- 
tions for a blessing were no sooner con- 
cluded, than the guests, with one accord, 
eried havoc, and commenced the wor! of 
destruction. Hector, Duncan, and Bell 
Geordy, felt that now was the tug of 
war, and trotted about the table with 
unwieldy alacrity, perspiring at every 
pore. ‘ Duncan, a clean plate.’~‘ Geor- 
dy, fetch me a platefu’ o’ white soup.’— 
“ Hector, rin for some o’ the turkey. Get 
twa or three slices o’ the breest. Mak 
haste, or the best o’t will be gane,’ were 
the sounds which on all sides met the 
ears of the assiduous triumvirate. At 
length the choler of Bell Geordy was 
roused by the number of simultaneous 
demands for his services; for, though 
acting as chief ministering angel on the 
occasion, patience was not numbered 
among his angelic attributes; and, stand- 
ing stock-still, he exclaimed in a loud, 
and angry voice, ‘ What for do ye sit 
there, craik, craikin’ a’ at yae time? Ye 
ken weel aneuch I can sair but yin at 
aince,’ wiping the dew from his forehead 
as he spoke. * Tak my word, ye’ll come 
nae speed by’t; and he that craiks the 
loudest shall be last sair’t.’ 

* The voice of the enraged Provost, 
who ordered him instantly to hold his 
peace, and resume his services, silenced 
any further appeal on the part of Bell 
Geordy, who returned to his functions, 
but with a dogged air, and more leisurely 
than before. 

“ Partial repletion had now blunted the 
edge of the hunger of the party, and vo- 
Tacity was reduced to appetite. Conver- 
sation commenced, and jocular remarks 
were heard and laughed at in the intervals 
of eating. I had the honour of sitting 
next Miss Jacky Shortridge, who, having 
spent a year at Mrs Blenkinsop’s semi- 
nary for young ladies, at Doncaster, con- 
sidered herself quite au fait in the man- 
ners of the best society in England. She 
expressed her regret, that those of her 
native city were deficient in that polish 
and elegance indispensable to a person of 
refined taste and English education; that 
80 few families in Glasgow kept carriages ; 
that the theatre was so badly attended ; 
and expressed strong hopes that ‘ Pa’ 
would allow her to spend next winter 
with her aunt, married to a cornfactor in 
Leith, who, of course, could introduce 
her into the first society in Edinburgh. 
The Janguage of the Glasgow people she 
considered quite shocking to any person 
who had am a year at Doncaster, and 
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“$0 
acquired the true atti¢ pronuneiation in- 
culeated in Mrs Blenkinsop’s academy. 
Miss Jacky, too, was particularly kind and 
pressing in her attention to my wants.— 
* Let me help you to some of thir ¢ollups.’ 

—‘ Thae patties I can recommend.’— 
* Take a bit of yon turkey.” 

«« My attention was soon diverted from 
my fair neighbour to a fat and jolly-look- 
ing person at the upper end of the table, 
who, from the comic twinkle of his eye, 
and a certain buffoonery of manner, 1 
concluded to be a sort of privileged joker 
and a wit. His good things, of whatever 
character they might be, were proved, by 
the expectation that sat on the counte- 
nances of those around him, and the guf- 
faws by which they were followed, to be 
well adapted to the taste of his audience, 
Deglutition paused whenever this merry 
and obese personage gave symptoms of 
being pregnant with a joke; and an el- 
derly lady, who, relying on her age and 
constitutional gravity, ventured to neglect 
this precaution, paid the penalty of her 
rashness, in being nearly choked whilé in 
the act of eating, from the sudden and 
uncontrollable laughter into which she 
was thrown, by an unexpected explosion 
of his wit. 

** On the right of the Provost, sat a 
person who seemed to divide the admira~ 
tion of the company with the ‘ stout gen- 
tleman’ at the other end of the table, Hig 
walk indeed was different. He did not 
attempt those broad and tranchant witti- 
cisms, in which lay the principal strength 
of his rival, but confined himself to story- 
telling, a department in which he shone 
without a competitor. In the narratives 
themselves I found little interest and no 
point, and had they been told by a less skil- 
ful narrator, they would probably, even in 
Glasgow, have been considered flat and 
insipid. The principal charm of the per- 
formance appeared to consist in the in- 
vincible gravity with which incidents, at 
once coarse and triv’ il, were detail 
and the unrelaxed solemnity of vig 
maintained by the speaker, while 
ter, loud and vehement, shook the sides 
of his auditors. To me all this was new, 
and I listened with curiosity, though not 
yet neophyte enough to participate in the 
enjoyment which it evidently diffused 
among the rest of the company. 

“ The dinner was not, as is usual with 
such entertainments, served up in a suc- 
cession of courses, and was without any 
of those little agrémens which the iniddle 
classes in England consider necessary to 
their comfort, Sweets and solids simul- 
taneously garnished and loaded the 
and, when removed, were “Dy 
the wine and the yee The gentlemen 
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now began to show evident signs of anxie- Trade of Clyde,’ having been drunk-in 
ty for the departure of the ladies, whoon bumpers, the current of conversation 
their part appeared by no means disposed was gradually diverted into other ehan- 


to afford them the gratification they desi- 
red. In vain did the Lord Provost recur 
to the facetious expedient of drinking the 
health of the ladies in the character of 
‘the outward bound,’ and indicate his 
. wishes by significant hiats to his better 
half. The ladies openly expressed their 
intention of awaiting the introduction of 
the punch-bowl, and partaking of its con- 
tents, and they were at length only driven 
from their strong-hold by some coarse and 
indelicsate joke of Mr Mucklewham (the 
fat personage already mentioned), which 
indicated only too plainly the prudence 
and propriety of an immediate retreat. 

. “ The ladies were no sooner gone than 
Bell Geordy made his appearance, bear- 
ing a bow! of extraordinary dimensions, 
which he deposited on the table. Lemons, 
sugar, limes, rum from Jamaica and the 
Leeward Islands, soon followed, and ex- 
pectation sat on every brow. It was not 
a@ matter of easy arrangement by whom 
these ingredients were to be mingled. 
The Lord Provost called on Mr Walkin- 
shaw, but Mr Walkinshaw could not think 
of officiating in presence of so superior an 
artist as Mr Mucklewham. Mr Muckle- 
wham modestly yielded the pas to Major 
MacGuffin; Major MacGuffin begged to 
decline in favour of Mr Pollock; Mr Pol- 
lock in favour of Dr MacTurk, and Dr 
MacTurk once more pushed the bow! to 
Mr Mucklewham, who, after many bash- 
ful excuses, was at length prevailed on to 
* handle the china.” I have already no- 
ticed the solemnity and entire absorption 
of mind with which this portion of the 
Bacchanalian rites is uniformly celebrated 
in Glasgow, but it was now for the first 
time that I became a witness of the fact. 
When the beverage had been duly con- 
cocted, at least an half hour passed, du- 
ring which the merits of the punch formed 
the sole topic of conversation in the party. 
On this subject, even the most saturnine 
and obtuse members of the company wax- 
ed eloquent. Whether the liquor was too 
strong or too swect, whether it would be 
improved by another ‘squeeze of a yel- 
low,’ or an additional lump of sugar, be- 
came topies of animated and interesting 
debate, in which all but myself took part. 

“ Every improvement which human 
ingenuity could devise with regard to the 
punch, having been at length suggested, 
the business po gia | commenced in 

replenishing of the 
glasses being prefaced by a loyal or patri- 
by the Lord Provost. The King, 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, ‘ the 
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nels. They were channels, however, in 
which the bark of my understanding was 
little calculated to swim. The state of 
the markets, the demand for ginghams, 
brown sugar, cotton, logwood, and tobac- 
co, were matters on which my interest 
was precisely equal to my knowledge. 
There were jokes, it is true, and, judging 
from their effect, good ones; but they 
were so entirely local, and bore a refer- 
ence so exclusive to people of whom I 
knew nothing, and manners of which I 
really desired to know nothing more, that 
I found some difficulty in contributing the 
expected quota of laughter, to the general 
chorus of my more hilarious companions, 
Mysituation, indeed, was tiresome enough, 
but I endured it for an hour or two, be- 
fore I quitted the party, then waxing deep 
in their cups, and joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room. On my entrance there, 
it was pretty evident that I was consider- 
ed an unwelcome intruder. The female 
guests were gone, and the Lady Provost 
had, in the assurance that none of the 
gentlemen would be tempted to forsake 
the charms of punch for those of coffee 
and’ female society, divested her head -of 
its former splendid garniture, and substi- 
tuted a cap of very homely pretensions in 
its room. Miss Jacky was seated in front 
of the fire with her feet on the fender, 
apparently half asleep, and Lexy was bu- 
sily engaged in repairing a garment, which, 
on my entrance, was hastily thrust under 
a chair, and obscured as much as possible 
from observation. The appearance of a 
gentleman in the drawing-room was in- 
deed a novelty, and, under the circum. 
stances, not a very pleasing one. After 
partaking, therefore, of a dish of cold tea, 
and ezerting myself for some time to keep 
up a languid conversation, I wished the 
ladies good night, and departed.” 


We understand that our excellent 
friends in Glasgow are wroth and 
irate exceedingly with the writer of 
these and similar descriptions of the 
alleged “ household laws,” that reign- 
ed some twenty or thirty years ago in 
that flourishing city. We cannot help 
being surprised at this—and did not 
think they had been so touchy. We 
beg them to consider that Cyril .is 
endeavouring to delineate his boyish 


impressions of Scottish manners and 
customs,—impressions madeon a mind 
that had seen and known little or 
nothing of this wide and various 
world, and been limited to the few and 
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monotonous experiences of life, that 
had occurred within his father’s house 
and demesne, in one single English 
eounty. Doubtless, too, he had all the 
self-sufficiency of clever and genteel 
boyhood, and thought himself a para- 
gon of all gentlemanly perfections. 
Having but a very imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the oral language of the 
West, he could not possibly have un- 
derstood one word in twenty, and 
nothing is more natural than to ima- 
gine that to be in itself absolute! 
barbarous and unintelligible, whic 
one does not understand. The usual 
routine of Glasgow life, although not 
only rational, but elegant, must there- 
fore have appeared to him, full as he 
was of ignorance and presumption, 
ludicrous and vulgar ; and in express 
ing his opinion, or rather his impres- 
sion, that it was so, instead of expo- 
sing to ridicule those whom he carica- 
tures, he does in fact expose himself in 
a light which ought to awaken in their 
minds feelings, not of anger and con- 
tempt, so much as of pity and for- 
giveness. Nobody in the least ac- 
quainted with Glasgow, even at that 
remote period, but must at once feel 
the utter injustice of such would-be 
witty representations ; and we have 
not a doubt that Colonel Thornton 
himself, now that he has reached the 
years of discretion, is married, and in 
the Commission of the Peace, admires 
the whole texture of Glasgow society 
as much as we ourselves do, and has 
given such pictures a place in his au- 
tobiography, merely as proofs of the 
rash judgments of the boyish mind, 
alive to the ludicrous, and unable to 
look philosophically on any novel as- 
pect of human life. 

Nay, our letters from the west coun- 
try inform us, that some of the wisest 
then inhabiting that region, have de- 
clared their opinion, that all the three 
volumes have been written with the 
express and exclusive design of making 
the Second City in the Empire ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of all Europe. We 
pledge our credit that the author had 
no such intentions, and that it would 
give him great pain could he believe 
that such an effect was likely to fow 
from his publication. These are not 
times when 2 good man would wish 
to foment any angry feelings between 
the great mercantile and agricultural 
interests. The path which a public 
writer ought now to pursue is plain 
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and direct ; the s of a state is 
in the consolidation of all its orders ; 
and the services of Colonel Thornton 
in the cause of king and country, li- 
berty and equal laws, ought, we think, 
to be held a sufficient guarantee against 
such an employment of his great li- 
terary powers, as these wise men of 
the West have laid to his charge, in 
the very face of some of the finest 
and most flattering encomiums that 
were ever bestowed on a commercial 
city. 

We beg farther to remind those who 
may have a their minds to be 
warped by such insinuations against 
the scope Be tendency of this piece of 
po eg that nine-tenths of it, 
at the least, have no connexion with 
Glasgow at all—that the scene is 
chiefly laid in various parts of England 
—at Teneriffe—in Spain, and other 
foreign countries. Had it been the 
writer’s sole purpose to malign Glasgow 
and make her ridiculous, it would be 
impossible too much to admire the ab- 
surdity of the plan devised for that 
malignant purpose. The virusof the 
poison would have been more concen- 
trated surely to one spot—and not di- 
luted and wasted over a vast surface 
which it was not his object to injure. 
It is too much to suppose, even in the 
case of the most crafty, that three 
volumes could be composed against a 
city which is spoken of only in a few 
chapters—and that all the rest was 
insidiously intended but as a cloak to 
veil the malice of the one great de- 
sign. 

Might we go a step farther, and 
hesitatingly hint, that our well-belo- 
ved friends in the West Country area 
leetle apt, or so, to imagine lurking 
intents to laugh at them in people’s 
sleeves, who hold them and their cha- 
racters in the highest estimation. 
Even we—we, Christopher North— 
Blackwood’s Magazine itself—have 
been accused by the Gander, and other 
birds wt the same feather, = such un- 
hallowed purposes—we, o never 
even hear the name of Glasgow with- 
out a fillip being given ‘o our spirits, 
and who, on setting out on our annual 
tour through the Highlands, always 
prefer entering them by Inverary to 
Dunkeld, for no other reason under 
the sun, but because the steam-boat 
starts from the Broomielaw. »We 
have, however, only to look at our 
subscription-list, to know that such 






















































subscribers every month, since Mr 
Peel’s Bill, is the best proof of our 
popularity in a city with which many 
of ‘our first, and best, and dearest re< 
membratices are inseparably associa- 
ted, hoping to lay our bones at last 
in the paved cemetery of her old Hee- 


Besides, does not every one skilled 
in human nature know, that nothing 
is more natural than for the heart of 
a man who has undergone many of the 
buffetings of this world, to mingle 
something of the ludicrous with his 
most, tender recollections. This has 
been done by the heart of Cyril Thorn- 
ton.. In Glasgow, he was happy ye 

—far happier than he knew ; an 
therefore, in indulging himself with a 
pleasing melancholy, in dreams of the 
past, he fortified his spirit, as it were, 
against the rushing crowd of over- 
powering recollections, by an assumed 
gaiety—a forced mirth—we had al- 
most said a culpable levity—culpable 
but in the eyes of those who are un- 
initiated into the mingled mysteries 
of mirth and melancholy, and know 
not how the brow of manhood alter- 
nately relaxes and is wrinkled, as the 
fond dreamer imagines it again encir- 
cled with the light—the halo of youth. 

Farther, who ever thinks of sport- 
ing jocularity, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, on people for whom one cares not 
three straws? If, by any unlucky ac- 
cident, we are led into a train of 
thought that terminates upon a person 
whose ugly face we detest, or whose 
insignificant face we despise, we imme- 
diately assume a most morose aspect, 
and are either silent, or utter a very 
few sulky monosyllables. But when, 
shutting up the vista, appears the 
form of one we love and esteem—an 
old friend too far off to shake hands 
with, we.forthwith commence address- 
ing him in a strain of the most tender 
vituperation. We ransack the English 
and Scotch languages for terms most 
expressive of contumely and endear- 
ment—and a stranger would either 
thapeinel ms pare or most misan- 

i ind.. Just so is it 
with Cyril Thornton. That he dearly 
loves in his heart the people of Glas- 
gow, is proved by his picture of young 

r i we are not ashamed 
to confess, that we were affected even 
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CFuly; 
to tears by his playful and pathetic 
icture of that Punch-Maker, whom to 
now is to esteem—no man could have 
written as he has written, of Bell 
Geordy, without respecting the Ma- 
gistrates he served—nor could any 
man have spoken of that Magistr. 
in such a composite style of vidliewke 
and respect, who did not still cherish 
in his heart of hearts a deep and 
boundless veneration for the city, over 
whose affairs their annually self-elect« 
ed successors have presided for a quar- 
ter of a century with wisdom and suec« 
cess. 

Once more, who can read the joy< 
ous scenes in Mr Spreull’s parlour, the 
sad scenes in Mr Spreull’s bed-eham- 
ber, the last scene of all at Mr Spreull’s 
grave, and not feel, that with all his 
impertinence, if, indeed, after all we 
have urged to the contrary, imperti- 
nence it be still reckoned, Cyril Thorn- 
ton was a fine laddie, that Cyril Thorn- 
is a good man? Ten such characters 
as David Spreull might save a whole 
city; and let his quaint but vene- 
rable image stand between Cyril 
Thornton and the idle wrath of its in- 
habitants, and “ smooth the raven 
down of their darkness till it smile.” 

During Cyril’s short stay in Glas- 
gow, Mr Spreull’s brother—a Dum- 
bartonshire laird—from whom he had 
been long estranged, dies, and we have 
an account of his funeral. It is ex- 
cellent. 

‘“‘ On descending, I found my uncle in 
the large apartment destined for the re- 
ception of the funeral guests, a few of 
whom had already assembled. The chairs 
were closely ranged round the room, in 
order to afford as much accommodation 
as possible to the large party who were 
expected to grace the funeral of the Laird. 
The sideboard supported a cold round of 
beef, and a mutton-ham, flanked by whis- 
ky on one side, and wine on the other. 
My uncle occupied the chair nearest thé 
door, and I was directed to fill the one 
immediately on his right. He rose from 
his seat, and bowed on the entrance of 
every new guest, who now arrived in such 
numbers as speedily to throng the apart- 
ment. Unaffected as I was by any strong 
regret for the death of a person whom I 
had never seen, it was not entirely with- 
out curiosity that I regarded the scene 
around me. A deep silence, broken only 
by an occasional cough or blowing of the 
nose, reigned in the apartment. .. Every 
countenance was moulded into a most 
lugubrious expression ; and in moving to 
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their seats, the guests walked as if tread- 
ing on eggs . All eyes were bent on the 

und, and not a whisper of conversation 
was suffered to enliven the general and 
pervading gloom of the meeting. The si- 
Jence was first broken by one of the un- 
dertaker’s men, who entered, and pro- 
nounced in a sonorous voice, ‘ The Rev. 
Dr M‘Craik of Auchterfechan will aska 
blessing.” 

“ This call was obeyed, and a long 
prayer repeated by the Doctor; after 
which, wine, and whisky, and biscuits, 
were circulated round the apartment by 
the servants, Suddenly the stillness 
which had reigned till now was changed 
jnto clamour and vociferation. ‘ Mr 
Spreull, your good health.’—‘ Your good 
health, Mr Thornton,’ burst from a hun- 
dred voices at once, in every variety of 
joud and discordant intonation. ‘ Drum- 
shinty, here’s to ye.’—‘ Garseud, your 
health,’—‘ Glenscadden, better health to 
your wife.’ 

“ When the noise and bustle had in 
some degree subsided, following the ex- 
ample of my uncle, I rose, and bowing 
round the room, drank the health of the 
assembled guests. Many of these had 
come from. a considerable distance, and 
now gave proof of the sharpness of the 
mountain air, by the ferocity of their at- 
tack on the solids displayed on the side- 
board. Of these assailants, I was one. 
We had neglected the precaution of 
breakfasting at Luss before starting, and 
since last night’s supper my abstinence 
had been unbroken. It would have been 
indecorous in my uncle to have betrayed 
any symptoms of appetite on so mournful 
an. occasion ; though, from the occasional 
direction of his glances towards the thea~- 
tre of action, it struck me he would, 
under other circumstances, have been 
well satisfied to become a participator in 
our labours. 

“ The repast was briefly dispatched, 
and another minister, whose designation 
I cannot recal!, was called on to return 
thanks. This he did in a pithy prayer 
and exhortation ; after which, prepara- 
tions immediately commenced for the 
progress to the church-yard. This was 
not distant above a mile, and the proces- 
sion was on foot. 

“ The body was carried on the shoul- 
ders of six stout Highlanders, and the 
piper of the family played a coronach, 
or lamentation for the deceased, as we 
advanced, which, wakening the echoes of 
the high and solitary hills through which 
we passed, had a solemn and impressive 
effect. My uncle, with little apparent 
indication of deep emotion, followed his 
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brother’s head to the grave. The other, 
pall-bearers were myself and the Lairds. 
before-mentioned of Lamlash, Garseud,. 
Drumshinty, and Glenscadden, As we. 
passed, the whole population of the neigh- 

bourhood appeared to line the road, a 

procession so splendid being evidently no 

every-day occurrence. The shepherd 

vailed his bonnet and looked down on us 

bare-headed from the hill, and the lamb- 

kins of his flock, which had sportively 

approached the road, as if to gaze on the 

passing wonder, darted off on our ap- 

proach, half in fear, half in the wildness 

of their glee, to their bleating dams in 

the uplands. 

“ The church towards which our steps 
were directed, stood the solitary tenant 
of a mountain glen. It was a small, rude, 
and unornamented structure, built of the 
masses of granite which had fallen from 
the rock, or been gathered from the bed - 
of the stream. It was only distinguish- 
able from an ordinary dwelling-house, by 
the projection of a small belfry from the - 
roof, and the absence of all external sign 
of human habitation. The church-yard, 
in the midst of which it stood, was sur- 
rounded by a low wall, or rather what is 
called in Scotland a ‘ drystane dyke,’ and. 
contained few external marks to denote 
it a place of sepulture. Few of the graves 
could boast a headstone, and fewer still 
an inscription, and but for the obtrusive, 
pretensions of a large obelisk-shaped 
monument, erected, as the stone bore 
testimony, by an inconsolable widow of 
the neighbourhood to her beloved and 
lamented husband, it presented nothing 
to arrest the casual glances of the passer 
by. 

** In this unpretending receptacle, the 
burying-place of the Spreulls was sepa- 
rated from those of the meaner pa- 
rishioners, only by an iron railing, and 
its site was plainly indicated by the 
new-dug grave. Within its precincts. 
did we deposit the remains of the Laird: 
of Balmalloch, with that absence of 
all ceremony in which rigid presbytery 
delights. Neither in advancing across 
the church-yard to the grave, nor when 
the tresseils were removed, and we finally 
committed the body to the gaping earth, 
could I detect any visible accession of 
emotion in the countenance or deport- 
ment of my uncle. But when this last 
duty was performed, and as a parting mark 
of respect, the company had uncovered, 
and stood bareheaded for a brief and: 
mournful space, and the death-music, # 
I may so call it, of the clods rattling on 
the coffin, broke harshly the surrounding 
silence, then, and then only, did I ebserve 
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a convulsive shudder pass over the frame 
and the countenance of the old gentle- 
mun. It seemed to come suddenly as a 
shock of electricity, and to pass like one, 
for in an instant it was gone, and he stood 
calm, rigid, and unmoved as before. 

“ We remained, as is the custom, in 
the church-yard, till the grave-diggers had 
completed their task, and then turned 
homeward. My uncle walked alone, and 
as I did not think proper at such a time 
to intrude my society on him, I was not 
displeased to have an opportunity of gra- 
tifying my curiosity by entering into con- 
versation with some of the Highland 
lairds as we returned to Balmalloch. 
There was no want of cordiality in the 
address of these gentlemen. 

“¢ A sad office ye’ve come upon, Mr 
Thornton,’ said Mr Lamont of Drum- 
shinty, rather a hard-featured old gentle- 
man, with a powdered head and an enor- 
mous queue; ‘ I didna expect to have 
laid Balmalloch in the mouls for these 
ten years tocome. Why, it’s justa fort- 
night come Friday since he dined at the 
haif-yearly meeting at Dumbarton—I 
never saw him better in my life, nor 
make a better use of baith glass and knife 
and fork. Neither he, Auchintulie, nor 
myself went to bed afore twa in the morn- 
ing, though Balmalloch, to be sure, for 
twa or three hours befere that, just sat 
in his chair and dozed like a peerie. 
Poor man, he’s really a loss to the coun- 
try, and his worthy widow must find a 
sair want o’ him.” 

“ In these sentiments the other lairds 
appeared very cordially to join, and I 
gathered from the context of the dialogue, 
that my deceased relation was one of 
those very worthy persons, whose cha- 
racter admits of praise in the gross, but 
affords no prominence sufficiently tangi- 
ble for eulogium in the detail. 

“ On our return to the house, it was 
not difficult to discern that arrangements 
were making for a splendid banquet. 
The savoury steams of roast and stew, 
mingled with other less prominent culi- 
Rary odours, pervaded the mansion from 
the cellar to the attics, and the whole 
establishment were evidently engaged in 
active preparations for the entertainment 
ef a large party. A funeral in the less 
populous districts of Scotland, is always 
followed by a feast, and the walls, which 
in the morning heard but the voice of 
grief and wailing, at evening generally 
echo the sounds of Bacchanalian merri- 
ment. 

While the guests were amusing them- 
selves, some by conversing in the draw- 
ing-room, (if a small and rather rudely 
furnished apartment may be so called,) 
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and others by strolling into the fields, 
and examining the condition of the cattle 
and the barn-yard, I received a message 


from my uncle, to desire my presence at’ 


the ceremony of opening the will. 

“ On obeying, I found the ladies of 
the family, my uncle, Dr M‘Craik the 
parish minister, and Mr MacFie, the 
writer from Dumbarton, all assembled, 
and ready to proceed to business. . The 
grief of the ladies appeared to have sus. 
tained some accession since I last saw 
them. They were all decorously seated 
with handkerchiefs at their eyes, and fre. 
quent sobs and long-drawn sighs gave 
evidence of the intensity of their sorrow. 
Mr MacFie now proceeded to open the 
scrutoire of the deceased, and search for 
the important document in question. Af. 
ter some rummaging among charters of in. 
feftment, instruments of sasine, heritable 
bonds, account sales of cattle and black. 
faced sheep, it was discovered and read 
aloud. It directed, in case of the testa- 
tor dying without male issue, that the 
estate of Balmalloch should be sold, and 
the interest of the proceeds equally di-- 
vided among his daughters. To his 
widow he bequeathed an annuity of three 
hundred a-year, in addition to the sum 
to which she was already entitled by her 
marriage-settlement. The trustees ap- 
pointed by the testator, were Provost 
Aulay MacAulay of Dumbarton (proba- 
bly a descendant of the very amusing 
personage commemorated by my friend 
Galt;) his brother David, to whom, in 
token of forgiveness of his unchristian 
and unbrotherly conduct, he bequeathed 
his bamboo cane and horn snuff-box, 
adorned by a Scotch pebble on the lid; 
and his old Friend, Peter Murdoch of 
Glasgow, a very worthy and influential 
merchant of that city, to whose use the 
sum of five guineas was directed to be ap- 
propriated, for the purchase of a mourn- 
ing-ring. The laird, it appeared, died 
rich. Aninventory of his property, found 
among his papers, showed it to amount 
to something over L.15,000, exclusive 
of the estate, which might be expected 
to produce nearly double that sum. . Al- 
together, therefore, my fair cousins were 
to be regarded as heiresses, perhaps the 
greatest in the whole county of Dum 
barton, a distinction, on which it would 
argue more than female humility, to sup- 
pose they did not pride themselves. 

“ The business of reading the will be- 
ing concluded, another, almost equally 
important, succeeded on the tapis. It 
was now the hour of dinner, and on our 
return to the drawing-room, we found 
the party assembled in telerable force. 
It consisted chiefly of those persons of 
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whom mention has already been made, a 
considerable body of lairds, whose names 
I have forgotten, the doctor, and man of 
‘business. 

“‘The dinner was plentiful, and well 
suited to the character of the guests. The 
ladies, of course, did net appear, and the 
honours of the table were performed by 
my uncle, by whose orders I acted as 
croupier. ~ Unluckily the primary duties 
of the office thus imposed on me, con- 
sisted in carving a huge round of beef, 
on which the demands of the company 
were more numerous and frequent than 
my strenuous exertions were capable of 
supplying. My toil indeed seemed ‘ ne- 
ver ending, still beginning,’ for my tor- 
mentors returned pertinaciously to the 
charge, and round of beef was voted by 
the whole party as the ne plus ultra of 
good living, especially when garnished, 
as in the present case, with the decora- 
tive adjuncts of turnips and cabbage. 

“ « Bless me,’ at length said an old red- 
faced gentleman on myright, laying down 
his knife and fork after the discussion of 
four platefuls of beef,—‘ bless me, Mr 
Thornton, ye’re getting nae dinner—l1’ve 
but a small appetite and am doing no- 
thing, so pray let me assist you and take 
that round off your hands.’ 

“T did not hesitate a moment in ac- 
cepting this welcome offer of assistance, 
and gladly consigned the remains of the 
dish to the care of my ruby-visaged 
neighbour. With regard to my own din- 
ner, the board was all before me where 
to choose, and really choice was not very 
difficult at an entertainment which could 
boast salmon of the very finest quality, 
and profusion of grouse, ptarmigan, and 
black game. These were luxuries, how- 
ever, too common in this quarter to be 
much prized, and, in the estimation of 
the present company, evidently yielded 
the pas to dishes of much lower preten- 
sion, and more vulgar name. 

“ While dinner was on the board, and 
the servants remained in the apartment, 
everything went on with regularity and 
decorum. My uncle did the honours of 
the table with a degree of propriety and 
good-breeding, for which, to say the 
truth, all I had hitherto seen of him had 
not prepared me. From a coarse and 
vulgar humourist, habituated to the un- 
restrained indulgence of every whim and 
peculiarity, he was now become a finish- 
ed gentleman of the old school ; equal 
in all respects, superior in some, to the 
_ of those by whom he was surround- 


“ There does, or perhaps there did, ex- 
it in Scotland a strong and undisguised 
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dislike between the landed and the mer- 
cantile interests. The former, of course, 
consider their trading rivals as beings of 
an inferior caste, and are inclined to re- 
gard both them and their pursuits with 
a contempt and aversion which they are 
at little pains either to qualify or conceal. 
The latter feeling, if not the former, is 
not unreturned by the men of trade, who 
profess themselves equal in all respects 
to their acred antagonists, and are little 
disposed to conciliate them by any su- 
pererogatory demonstrations of respect. 
Little intercourse, therefore, is generally 
kept up between these bodies; the pride 
of the traders feeling sorely outraged by 
the aristocratic haughtiness of the lairds, 
and the lairds waxing very wroth at the 
vulgar and ostentatious luxury affected 
by their purse-proud rivals. I mention 
this for the purpose of showing, that on 
the present occasion my uncle had rather 
a difficult part to play, in presiding at an 
entertainment composed of country gen- 
tlemen, and in which he was the only 
person present connected with the pur- 
suits of commerce. 

“ The first toast given from the chair of 
course was the King. The Laird of Arn- 
craik then proposed the health of Mrs 
Spreull, and the ladies of the family, to 
which toast my uncle returned thanks, 
and expressed his acknowledgments to 
those gentlemen who had conferred ho- 
nour on the family, by their attendance 
on the funeral of his deceased brother. 

“These formal preliminaries being 
passed, the meeting soon began to as- 
sume something of a more hilarious cha- 
racter. The bottles circulated rapidly, 
the solemn circumstances connected with 
the entertainment were forgotten, and the 
funeral banquet might easily have been 
mistaken by an uninitiated observer, for 
a marriage feast. 

“Nothing pleases a boy so much, as 
to find himself placed among men, in a 
situation of some consequence and au- 
thority. I felt this on the present occa- 
sion, filling, as I did, the important office 
of vice-president orcroupier. My spirits 
became elevated, I drank bumpers, act- 
ed as toast-master, pushed about the 
bottles, and proposed fining more than 
one individual in a bumper, for filling on 
aheeltap. -These sallies were well re- 
ceived, and drew on me the eulogiums 
of many of the party, who began to fear, 
that they would not find in the example 
of my uncle either a stimulus or excuse, 
for that excess to which they were desi- 
rous of extending their potations; and 
were glad, therefore, to avail themselves 
of my example on the occasion, Much 











discourse on the prices of blaek cattle, 
many discussions on. the state of county 
politics, and facetious stories at the ex- 
pense of eccentric and unpopular neigh- 
bours, were interrupted by my noisy and 
obtrusive discharge of my functions. I 
made speeches, and roared catches of 
songs, slapped elderly gentlemen on the 
ack, called them hearty old cocks, and 
was guilty of a thousand extravagances, 
the offspring of a brain heated by power- 
ful and unwonted stimulants. 

* Suddenly I remember my sight grew 
dim, and there was a loud rushing as if 
of many waters in my ears. The room, 
the company, table, bottles, glasses, all 
danced before my eyes, and were whirled 
rapidly round as if inavortex. A dead- 
ly sickness came over me, and a cold and 
elammy perspiration stood on my fore- 
head. - I rose and staggered to the door, 
followed by the smiles of the old stagers, 
who probably anticipated such a finale to 
the part I had been playing. With diffi- 
culty I reached the passage, on which I 
set one of the maids, whom I dispatched 
for my servant, but before he arrived I 
had fallen insensible on the stair. 

“When I came again to my recollec- 
tion, I found myself in the apartment of 
the ladies, who were kind and assiduous 
in their attentions. One held asmelling- 
bottle to my nose, another bathed my 
temples with cold water, and the old 
Jady had just denuded me of my neckcloth, 
and was opening my shirt-collar. I had 
been sick, very sick, and was altogether 
in a most pitiable predicament. In a 
short time, however, I recovered suffi- 
eient muscular power to enable me, with 
the assistance of Coker (my servant), to 
reach my own apartment, where that 
trusty functionary, after assisting me to 
undress, deposited me in bed for the 
night. 

“ Before I fell asleep, I remember the 
sounds of carousal were loud in my ears, 
The more seasoned vessels of the party 
below had now begun to feel the effects 
of the stimulus, under the influence of 
which I had succumbed, and the mingled 
noise of mirth and angry disputation 
echoed through the mansion. It came, 
however, softened by distance, like the 
fitful howlings of the wind, or the voice 
of the waves bursting afar off on the 
shore, acting as an efficacious somnolent 


an senses already stupified by over ex- 
citement. 


“I slept like a top, and woke, as usual 
in such cases, with a parched throat and 
burning brow. The morning sun shone 
brightly through my casement, and I de- 
termined to cool my fever ‘by a walk be- 
fore breakfast, and the enjoyment of the 
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mountain breeze. I dressed, therefore, 
as quickly as possible, and descended 
the stair. The family were not yet risen, 
or at all events were not visible, and 1 
encountered no one but the house-maid, 
busy in her matutinal vocation. 

“T was tempted en passant to take a 
cursory peep at the dining-room, which 
had been the scene of my last night's 
follies. It exhibited certainly a most 
deplorable spectacle. The relics of the 
carousal still remained unremoved, 
Everything was in confusion. The ta- 
ble was covered with jugs, bottles, and 
glasses, some partially filled, and many 
broken. A dish or two with the remains 
of salt herrings, and a vagrant fragment 
or two of oat-cake, showed of what the 
supper had consisted. The chairs, some 
overset and otherwise injured in the fray, 
were scattered round the apartment, 
which was redolent of a certain disgust. 
ing odour of debauchery, to be felt, not 
described: an effluvium particularly of. 
fensive to one, whose present feelings in- 
duced him to regard the orgies of the 
preceding night with disgust and nausea, 
Prostrate on the floor, with the hearth- 
rug rolled under his head for a pillow, 
lay one of the party fast asleep, snoring 
loudly. Another, wrapped in a tartan 
cloak, lay stretched on several chairs, 
which served him fora couch. He sta. 
red at me with a vacant look, and mut- 
tered some unintelligible sounds, which 
showed that his faculties had not yet fully 
emerged from their eclipse. 

“‘ To look on such objects was to be- 
hold dissipation in puris naturalibus, to 
catch drunkenness in dishabille. The 
scene carried with it a sort of obtrusive 
morality, not at such a moment very 
pleasant, and I gladly turned from it, to 
sally forth into the pure air of the morn- 
ing.” 

Cyril, after a successful session at 
College, leaves Scotland, and on his 
way home, at Staunton-Court, the 
mansion of Lord Amersham, falls 
in love with the Lady Melicent, @ 
dazzling and splendid creature, who 
is to be the star that rules over some 
yp of his destiny. In such a home 

e could have no happiness, and bid- 
ding farewell to his unnatural father, 
a devoted mother, and two charming 
sisters, whose different characters are 
admirably described, spends a few 
days or weeks in London, as youth in 
general spend their first bewildered 
days there, and then joins his regi- 
ment in Nova Scotia. 

For a year or two, Cyril Thornton 
undergoes all the gloomy and glori< 
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ous vicissitudes of a military life. 


‘All this part of the book is master- 


ly, and could have been written onl 
by one who had lived in the tented 
field. It is throughout equal to the 
very best things in the Subaltern, and 
we could not give it higher praise. 
What a contrast does allits spirit, vi- 
vacity, and enthusiasm, afford to the 
dead, inert, and botched representa 
tions of the soldier’s life so frequently 
attempted of late by civilians, who 
never heard a discharge of musketry, 
nor saw a charge of cavalry, but at a re< 
view on Hounslow, the Pheenix Park, 
or the Links of Musselburgh ? Cyril 
has the eye, as well as the soul of a 
soldier, and wields his pen as skilful- 
ly in describing, as his sword in fight- 
ing a battle. His accounts of the bat- 
tle of Roleia, where he is taken pri- 
soner, and afterwards of Albuhera, 
where heis cut down by asabre-stroke, 
and has his face disfigured for life by 
a ghastly wound, are written with 
great graphic power, and let us know 
what we are to expect from his work 
now preparing for the press, “‘ The 
Spanish Campaigns.” 

The Lady Melicent Amersham was, 
we said, a dazzling and splendid crea- 
ture, the star that ruled for a time 
the destiny of Cyril Thornton. That 
high-born and accomplished siren is 
beautifully described, and also, we 
thirk, originally ; and the coldest 
reader feels himself within the sphere 
of her fascination. Cyril’s passion for 
her is almost delirious—in it his whole 
being is swallowed up—his doubts, his 
fears, his hopes, and his despair, are all 
delineated with extraordinary power, 
yet without exaggeration ; and we do 
not know that there are many scenes 
in our modern literature more finely 
wrought up than that in which he is 
blessed by the confession of the love 
of his Enchantress : 

“In this melancholy mood of mind, 
I was walking one morning in one of 
the least frequented portions of the Park, 
when I met Lady Melicent alone. She 
was going to a neighbouring cottage, and 
invited me to accompany-her. Her spirits 
were high, and she talked of several recent 
Oceurrences in a strain of animation, even 
more vivid than usual. The cottage was 
at no great distance, and we soon reach 
ed it. On our return, the conversatiori 
Continued in the same strain. She ral- 
lied me on the late accession to my spi- 
rits. 

“ ©Since the arrival of Lady Elea- 
nour,’ she said, ‘ you have become quite 
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a different creature. You are no longer 
a moping meditative young man, like 
Jaques, melancholy and gentlemanlike— 
in manner solemn and sententious, and 
philosophizing, with the air of a cynic, on 
all the foolish people about you. I con- 
gratulate you both on the improvement 
and its cause.’ 

“© And you attribute this change to 
the presence of Lady Eleanout ?’ 

“ “Certainly. The'miracle commenced 
the very day you first met. I am pretty 
accurate about dates, and we women, you 
know, are tolerably sharp-sighted in each 
other’s affairs, whatever we may be in our 
own.’ 

“© And yet you are mistaken. I ad- 
mit the charms of the Lady Eleanour, 
but she is, and can be nothing to me. 
Do you think her a person likely to in- 
spire a deep and lasting passion ?” 

“*¢ Really, I think Lady Eleanour a 
very loveable person indeed. She is 
pretty, amiable, and not too clever, and 
what more could any reasonable man 
desire. As for your deep and lasting 
passion, I imagine it to be altogether a 
thing of romance,—a mere fabulous cre- 
ation of the poets.” 

“You do not, then, believe in the 
existence of such love ?’ 

«© « Why, to say the truth, I have no 
settled belief on the matter. Such love 
may have been, and may be again, in 
some strong and peculiar circumstances, 
just as ghosts have appeared, and may, 
for aught I know, appear again, though, 
having never met with the one or the 
other, my judgment with regard to both 
rests in abeyance.’ 

“Oh, why is Lady Melicent so un- 
just, at once to our sex, and her own! 
Most of all, why is she so unjust to her 
own noble nature, as to doubt her power 
of exciting, and ours of feeling, such love 
as alone is worthy of its object,—deep, 
fervent, and eternal,—or, if perishable, 
perishable only with the heart that gave 
it birth!’ 

“1 would have proceeded, but my 
voice here faltered, and I stopped. But 
I had already said enough. ‘I felt that 
the Rubicon was past, that I had reach- 
ed the awful crisis, when my fate must 
in a few moments be decided. As I 
pronounced the last words, I looked up- 
on her face, with such concentrated in- 
tensity of gaze, as that with which a 
criminal endeavours to read his chance 
of mercy, on the countenance of his 
judge. 

“* Her eye met mine, ard a blush deep 
as crimson suffused her cheek. As slie 

answered, she" looked upon the ground, 
and a faint smile was on her lips. 

“* The love you talk of, is the love 
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not of real life, but of romance. It is 
the love one reads of in a novel, of some 
high-born heroine in a cottage among the 
Welsh mountains, or in the south of 
France, preceded generally by something 
about the cooing of doves, and followed 
by a copy of verses, or a serenade from 
some noble lover in disguise. ‘This is 
but the fanciful theory of love, not the 
dull and vulgar reality.’ 

«¢Qh, breathe not,’ I replied, ‘ such 
treason of the human heart. You, in- 
deed, have never felt such love, for where 
is he who is worthy to be its object! 
But, believe there is at least one bo- 
som 4 

“T paused, for agitation choked my 
utterance ; my limbs refused their office, 
and I stood, with every fibre quivering, 
rooted to the spot. 

** She too stopped. 

** In a few moments my powers were 
restored, and I knelt before her. 

“ ¢ Yes,’ I exclaimed, ‘1 have dared to 
Jove you; turn from me with disdain— 
I know my crime, and I ask only for its 
punishment. I know you are above my 
sphere—l know such passion is folly, is 
madness—1 know its fate, and I am pre- 
pared to meet it.’ 

“ As I spoke, her frame too trembled, 
and she stood silent, and with downcast 
eyes. 

“<¢QOh, speak,’ I continued; ‘ one 
word, not of anger, but of pity, is all— 
all I require.’ 

* She stood still unmoved before me; 
there was no motion of her lips, but in a 
faint, and scarcely audible voice, I heard 
the word— 

“ ¢ Rise.” 

“ T obeyed, and stood once more be- 
side her. 

“*] know,—I feel that I have given 
you pain, and would not willingly pro- 
long it. Command me from your pre- 
sence—bid me quit you for ever, and you 
shal] be obeyed. My lips shall but breathe 
one farewell, and henceforward I shall be 
to you but as a dream.’ 

“ She was silent. I know not what 
there was in her look, for I saw it un- 
dergo no change ; but hope dawned sud- 
denly on my heart, and I took the hand 
that hung motionless by her side. 

“‘ Her face, which had till now been 
pale, became in one instant the colour of 
carnation. Her very fingers reddened as 
I raised them to my lips, but they were 
not withdrawn. Words cannot express 
the blessedness of that moment, for then 
my heart told me I was beloved. 

“ For some seconds, perhaps minutes, 
(for who in such a situation could take 
note of time?) we stood silent and mo- 
tionless. No—not motionless—for the 
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bosom of the Lady Melicent heaved tu- 
multuously, and her heart even visibly 
beat itself against the walls of its prison, 
as if struggling to be free. I felt the 
small quick pulses of her hand, which 
still lay passively in mine, and encircling 
her with my arm, I drew her to my 
bosom with a pressure as soft and gentle 
as a mother’s first embrace to her new- 
born babe. 

“ She started convulsively as she felt 
this, and her eyes, which till then had 
never met mine, were raised to my face, 
with a gentle look of fear, and of re- 
proach. 

“ It was understood. I asked for no 
declaration of passion, no avowal of love, 
and, releasing her from my scarcely per- 
ceptible embrace, I placed her arm within 
my own, and we walked on silently, in a 
path sheltered by shrubs and underwood, 
from the chance of observation. 

*“* Long did we wander that morning, 
and swiftly fled the winged hours; and 
ere the sound of the dinner-bell had 
warned us of the necessity of our return, 
I had imprinted the first kiss on the 
glowing lips of Lady Melicent. 

“ At dinner, we met again. Never 
did conqueror advance to a triumph with 
lighter step, or prouder heart, than those 
with which I entered the drawing-room. 
Lady Melicent was there, and never had 
she seemed in my eyes so transcendently 
lovely. All the radiance that elegance 
of adornment can lend to beauty had been 
contributed, as if to barb the arrows of 
her charms, and render their wounds in- 
curable. In everything connected with 
Lady Melicent, there was something pre- 
eminently refined and recherché. On that 
day she wore jewels. They were few, 
but rich and beautiful ; and I could have 
exclaimed, in my enthusiasm, as I gazed 
on her— 

Up, up, fair bride! and eall 
Thy stars from out their several boxes; take 


Thy rubies, pearls, and emeralds forth, and make 
Thyself a constellation of them all. 


“ The colour on her cheeks was more 
brilliant than usual, and her eye, though 
restless and unfixed, was, if possible, 
brighter. Once, and but once only, it 
met mine, and it was instantly with. 
drawn; but her glance, transient as it 
was, had spoken what volumes would 
have been insufficient to express. 

“ For myself, though my mind was, by 
the events of the morning, freed from a 
burden which had pressed on it almost 
to madness, I was even less capable than 
formerly of entering inte the spirit of so- 
ciety. So perfect was the enjoyment I 


derived from the concentration of my own 
thoughts, that 1 found it almost impossi- 
ble to divert any part of my attention to 
the scene in which 1 mingled.” 
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‘ Love in Novels is generally most 
insipid—and at the same time extra- 
vagant, like letters to and from per- 
sons devoted to each other in real life. 
While the parties are all throwing out 
streams of lava like a brace of volca- 
noes, the readers are sitting like un- 
concerned Neapolitans, in the sylvan 
shades, heedless of the eruptions. 
The discharges, though violent and in- 
cessant, are known to be harmless, 
and the creatures keep firing away to 
themselves, without attracting theleast 
public notice. 

The fact seems to be, that love- 
scenes in novels have been generally 
written by elderly maiden ladies, to 
whom the question has never been 
popped. They have therefore todraw 
on their imaginations ; and their ima- 
ginations are not, at their time of life, 
very prolific. Nor are old bachelors 
much more successful. Venusor Cu- 
pid are unpropitious to writers who 
wear wigs,—and dine alone on a mut- 
ton-chop. It isonly your married men 
who know how to hit the nail on the 
head. Experientia sapientiam docet, 
—and the Vision awakened by a Bene- 
dict blushes “ celestial rosy red, love’s 
proper hue.” ‘To all writers of ro- 
mances we recommend early marriage. 
Even if their wives should be plain, 
they kindle the emotions of beauty ; 
but we are greatly mistaken if the 
author of Cyril Thornton has not a 
wife of his own, whose sense and 
sweetness are his best inspiration. 

Cyril Thornton, accordingly, makes 
love like a gentleman and an officer in 
the British army. He is no puling 
sentimentalist. He puts his heart 
and soul into all he says or does ; and 
should his passion be ill-starred, as 
in this case it proves to be, we feel 
assured that he will not suffer himself 
to be wholly overwhelmed by its evil 
influence—but being the deceived and 
not the deceiver, will in good time re- 
cover his equanimity, and be more 
fortunate in his next choice, and final 
destination. 

That in the hey-day of his blood, 
with an eye and ear for everything 
beautiful in the externals of the Circe 
that enchants his soul and senses, and 
@ spirit unsuspicious of evil in a form 
so bright and fair as the Lady Meli- 
cent, and willing to believe in the 
reality of all those attributes with 
which his delighted fancy had envelop- 
ed her image,—that the young ardent 
soldier, when free from war’s alarins, 
should deliver himself up in entire 
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abandonment to the blissfulinfatuation, 
is all natural and inevitable ; and all 
the pictures of passion that intervene, 
among the less agitating scenes of 
the story, are painted, we think, with 
equal warmth and delicacy—while 
the denouement, although painful, 
is satisfactory ; and we are glad that 
the victim escapes at last from such 
enthralment into the quiet haven of 
a less imaginative but far deeper 
affection. There is great brillian- 
cy in all these parts of the book—and 
the writer seems very much at home 
in his delineations of high and fa- 
shionable life, without appearing par- 
ticularly to pride himself on his fa- 
miliarity with its shallow mysteries. 
Such, at least, is our impression—al- 
though we ourselves do not remember 
ever having been in love with a titled 
lady, notwithstanding that with a 
few we have, some fifty years ago, 
occasionally had a little flirtation. 
We suspect, after all, that they are 
apt to be dissatisfied with themselves 
for encouraging the advances of a mere 
commoner ; and the Lady Melicent, 
it is probable, gave up Cyril with so 
small a struggle, not so much on ace 
count of the cut on his cheek, which, 
in a hero just returned from the Pen« 
insula, must have been very becoming, 
as that she would be Lady Lyndhurst, 
a title of older date by some centuries 
than that which, by a singular coinci- 
dence, is now worn by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England. 

But although Cyril Thornton is 
thus desperately enamoured, and bes 
lieves that all his interest in this life 
is centred in one being, yet he is mis- 
taken ; and accordingly, he plays his 
part well in many other scenes, and 
shows that his heart is open to the 
influence of many other affections. 
Above all, his love for his two amiable 
sisters is never deadened—and his 
brotherly conduct towards one of 
them, who is unhappily married, and 
by the brutal cruelty of her husband 
driven insane, and imprisoned in a 
private mad-house, is such as to warm 
the hearts of all readers towards him, 
and so described, as to prove, if any 
proof were wanting, that he who wrote 
these Memoirs is something more than 
a man of genius, and has a heart open 
to all the best feelings of our na- 
ture. 

Indeed, there is great beauty in all 
the home-scenes, both in their manner 
of introduction and tone of colouring 
—sometimes furnishing a pleasing re« 
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lief to the bustle of the book, and at 
other times breaking in upon it with 
a very touching pathos. Of this kind, 
especially, is Cyril’s visit to the house 
of his fathers—both parents dead—he 
who had disinherited him, and in do- 
tage degraded himself by an unwor- 
thy second marriage—and she who 
had always tenderly loved him, and 
sent her heart to him, when encom- 
passed with danger and death, across 
the seas ;—one sister, though still hap- 
py in constitutional cheerfulness, and 
the untameable gaiety of innocence, 
symewhat saddened by the affliction 
that had befallen those she loved ; and 
the other sunk in hopeless and irre- 
mediable woe, and dying, with a smile, 
and then a shrick of recognition, with- 
in his arms, as reason for a moment re- 
turned, and then was extinct for ever. 
That was dangerous ground to tread, 
for our Literature and Poetry is full 
of dark pictures of reason eclipsed, 
drawn by the hands of great masters. 
But our author has succeeded where 
failure would have been no disgrace. 
The causes assigned for the insanity 
of the sufferer are adequate, and such 
as have too often occurred in domestic 
life ; her character is altogether of the 
kind most likely to be so affected by 
them ; and as her lot admitted of no 
complete and permanent alleviation or 
conifort, we are willing that she should 
die a victim. 

Most tales get crowded and confu- 
sed, and, what is worse, contradictory 
and inconsistent, as they huddle on to 
a close. How rarely does it happen 
that the reader is entirely satisfied 
with the deaths and marriages that 
diversify the patch-work of the con- 
eluding chapters! “'Thefuneral-baked 
meats do coldiy furnish up the mar- 
riage-tables.” We see no sufficient rea- 
son why the le who are killed off, 
should not rather have entered into wed- 
lock ; and we care not though the happy 
pair, who aresetting off in a chariot and 
our blood bays, to spend their honey- 
moonat “‘ his Lordship’s MarineVilla,” 
should not have been honourably men- 
tioned in the obituary. But the third 
volume of Cyril Thornton beats its 
predecessors ; and of it, too, the last 
part is the best. . Through the whole 
story, we have watched with interest 
the character and conduct of Laura 
Willoughby—and never been without 
a presentiment that. she was: destined 
to be the wife of the gallant soldier. 
The truth is, that, unknown to himself, 
he has loved her all along—nothing 
can be more beautiful than her calm, 
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devoted, almost unrepining attach- 
ment to him, even when that attachs 
ment was hopeless, under the reign of 
the haughty and heartless Lady Me- 
licent ; and their union, at last, satis< 


fies all, who have felt that her meek 


and humble virtues, not unadorned by 
personal loveliness and accomplish- 
ments, were to be rewarded by the 
life-long affection of a generous heart, 
that had never been insensible to their 
sweet attractions, and was to find in 
them perfect consolation for all its 
vain, as well as more serious sorrows. 
The prospect brightens up, not too 
suddenly, but just as this every-day 
world of ours often does, when it has 
seemed to be at the gloomiest; and 
wishing joy to the fair bride and gale 
lant bridegroom, we lay the book on 
the table—or tell John to take it to 
Miss Somers in Moray Place—and 
stroll up ourselves in the sunshine to 
the Sanctum Sanctorum. 

We shall regale such of our readers, 
as have not yet read the book, with 
what seems to usa singularly beautiful 
scene—the spirit of which they will 
feel and understand without any ex- 
planation : , 

“‘ One morning, when we were seated 
alone in the drawing-room, I determined 
to execute my task. 

“¢ Laura, you remember the morning 
when, after hearing the account of Lady 
Lyndhurst’s marriage, (the words half 
stuck in my throat,) 1 ran from the 
apartment like a madman. Did you not 
think me a strange and unaccountable 
being? I am sure you did.’ 

“ She did not answer, but gently rai- 
sing her eyes, cast them on my face, and 
a smile,—a faint one,—passed like a sud- 
den gleam of light over her countenance, 

“*¢ T am sure you must, even if your 
own conjectures led you to divine the 
cause.’ 

“© ¢ Yes,’ she answered in a low and 
Soft voice, ‘ the cause of your agitation 
could not be mistaken. I think I already 
know ail,’ 

“<¢ No, not ail, not all. God, the 
Searcher of hearts, alone can know all ; 
but something of my story—enough, per- 
haps, for your kind heart to compassion- 
ate,’ I would, if you would permit me, 
now tell you.” 

“ She again raised on me her moist 
and beautiful eyes, with a look that sank 
into my soul. 

“¢ Nay, Cyril,” she said, taking my 
hand as she spoke, ‘ do not now enter 
on a subject, on which it is impossible 
for you to speak without agitation. "I, 
too, know that memory is painful, and it 
were perhaps wiser not to break the 
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slumber of past sorrows. ‘Think rather 
on the future,—that at least may be gilded 
by the fancy; the present, and the past, 
are beyond our power.’ 

«“¢ To me, Laura, there is no future, 
or, at least, such as the present is, the 
future will be—must be. True, my eyes 
may gaze On new scenes, and my own 
circumstances, and those of the world 
around me, may be changed. But that 
wintry world that is within, no second 
spring can ever renovate. I feel that to 
be changeless as the grave. For me, 
futurity has nothing brighter or darker 
than the present. Such as I am, death 
must find me,’ 

“¢ You talk sadly, Cyril; you ought 
not,—you must not indulge in such 
gloomy presentiments, It is wrong, Cy- 
ril, very wrong, to despair. Even in this 
world there is a balm for every wound 
but dishonour. 1 speak to you as a 
friend, for I have ever looked upon you 
as my best,’—she hesitated, ‘ my dearest 
one. Give not way to this sinking of the 
spirit, I entreat you. It is ungrateful— 
it is sinful.’ 

“¢T have, I fear, talked more sadly 
than I intended,’ eudeavouring as I spoke 
to smile, ‘ for I meant not to distress you. 
I will now speak calmly. 

“ ¢ You have never, 1 think, seen Lady 
Lyndhurst ; but the fame of her beauty, 
—of her fascination, has of course reach- 
ed you.” 

“ Laura bowed slightly, without raising 
her head, and her face was hid from my 
gaze. 

“¢T loved her. With what love, I 
will not speak. You think, perhaps, 
this was madness, but I did more than 
even this. I told her of my love. 
I will not say it was returned, but our 
troth, at least, was mutually plighted. I 
quitted my country a proud and a happy 
man, bearing within me the full treasure 
of my happiness, in the confidence of 
being loved. Her image went with me. It 
forsook me not on sea or on land, in the 
tent, in the siege, or on the battle-field. 

“ ¢Ina moment, I became the creature 
you now behold me. The struggle be- 
tween life and death was a long one, but 
in pain and suffering it was still with me, 
and I recovered. 

“¢Then I released her from her pro- 
mise. For worlds, I would not have 
bound her to a thing like myself. I re- 
ceived a cold answer to my letter; 1 saw 
her, on my arrival in London, happy and 
careless of my fate, and, in less than two 
months, she was married to another. 

“ «Tell me not to banish her from my 
heart. It were but a waste of words to 
do so. Believe me, I have striven strong- 
ly, fearfully, and vainly, and I know it 
cannot be.’ i : 
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“ At first, when I-had done speaki 
Laura bent her head forwards. to the tae 
ble, and, pressing it with her hands, re- 
mained in that posture for about a mi- 
pute, then, as if suddenly acquiring 
strength to command her feelings, she 
once more turned her face towards me, 
and it was calm. I say calm,—for, al- 
though deep pity and interest were never 
more legibly expressed, her countenance 
retained no trace of more violent emo« 
tion, 

“ ¢ Cyril,’ she said, ‘ yours is indeed a 
melancholy tale. I know,—at least, E 
think I know, your character, and can 
imagine through what sufferings you have 
passed. I would comfort you, Cyril, but 
what have I to offer but tears? you see 
they are yours,’ pointing at the same time 
to my hand, already moistened with them, 
* take them, they are my all.’ 

“¢ Yes, Laura, I receive them, and, 
believe me, with a grateful heart,’ raising 
at the same time my hand to my lips, and 
kissing away the drops that lay on it: 
‘ Earth can now afford nothing more pre+ 
cious than these tears. The wounds for 
which they afford no balm, must indeed 
be incurable.’ 

“* Though I cannot comfort you,” she 
resumed, ‘ I would yet entreat you, by 
all you hold dear on earth,—and: surely, 
Cyril, there is still much to which your 
heart grapples,—not to yield yourself toe 
despondency. You have been, and are 
perhaps yet destined to be tossed ona 
stormy sea. To your eye no haven may 
be near—no ray of hope may shine in 
the surrounding darkness—but you are 
alike called on by reason and religion, to 
buffet with the waters to the last, and, at 
least, not to sink a supine and willing 
victim in the abyss. 

“*¢ Let your trust be in that God, who 
raised the tempest, and can again ealm 
it. Cast yourself on Him, with a full 
reliance on his mercy, and He will not 
forsake you in the struggle.’ 

‘“* I was silent, and she proceeded. 

““¢T fear Iam a bad preacher, Cyril, 
and I weary you. I have touched on a 
subject, perhaps, too sacred to be even 
alluded to by one Jike me. Pardon me, 
for I have indeed spoken in the fulness of 
my heart.’ 

‘“* Most beautiful and benign was the 
expression of her countenance at that 
moment. Never had her eye gleamed 
more brightly ;—never bad the music of 
her sweet voice fallen so meltingly on my 
ear. .But the tears, which, as she spoke, 
had ceased to flow, again fell fast, and 
bending down her forehead, she covered 
it with her hands, 

“¢ Do not think, Laura,’ and I took 
her unresisting hand as I spoke; ‘do not 
think, Laura, though my heart be not 
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now fitted to receive them, that your 
words have fallen on a cold and an un- 
grateful soil. They have been treasured 
here—they may long lie dormant, but 
they shall not die, and it may happen 
that, like bread cast upon the waters, 
their consolation may be found after 
many days. Forgive me, Laura, for the 
pain which it is too evident I have oc- 
casioned you. There is no other being 
on earth to whom I could have disclosed 
the secret that preys on me. It con- 
cerns not me alone, but with you it is 
safe.” 

“ She answered only by a look, that 
spoke plainly as words, ‘ can you doubt 
it?” 

“ Much did we talk of on that morning, 
and the voice of her sweet soothing was 
not without its influence on my irritable 
spirits. She spoke comfort to me, and 
I was comforted, for I knew that she 
shared my sorrows; and the thought 
stole through my heart, as we parted, 
that if, in my brighter days, I had loved 
Laura Willoughby, happiness might yet 
have been mine.” 


From this, it is pleasant to proceed 
to the following conclusion. It is 
thus that such matters should be ma- 


naged : 


**T had made my arrangements un- 
known to any of the family, and the car- 
riage was at the door, before I had an- 
nounced my intention. Then I sought 
Laura, for with her, I felt it necessary 
to my happiness, to have a short inter- 
view before my departure, to tell her, 
on the eve of an eternal separation, 
that I did not part from her in cold in- 
difference of heart. She was not in the 
house. I learned she had gone out an 
hour or two before, and had not yet re- 
turned. I went forth into the park in 
search of her, I visited her favourite walk, 
beneath the spreading arms of the gigan- 
tic beeches, and I called aloud upon her 
name, but received no answer. Then I 
sought her in her flower garden, but that 
had long been neglected, and she was 
not there. I remembered her favourite 
bower, on the banks of a shady dell, in 
which she delighted to seek retirement, 
when the sun was high. This bower 
was peculiarly her own, and here, even 
by her own family, her solitude was held 
sacred from intrusion. Thither my steps 
were bent. As I approached, no sound 
was heard but the murmuring of the 
brook beneath, and the carolling of the 
birds from the branches of the leafy wil- 
derness, in which it stood embowered. 
When I came within a few yards I stop- 
ped, unwilling to intrude suddenly on her 
privacy, and in a low, but audible voice, 
I pronounced her name.. No answer 
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was returned, and uncertain whether jt 
contained the object of my search, I a 
length approached the door. 

“ When I entered, she was seated at 
a rustic table, with her face buried in her 


hands. A bunch of wild flowers was be. 
fore her, and a book lay open upon the 
table. She did not move on my entrance, 
and I again addressed her. 

“« ¢ Laura,’ I said, ‘1 am come to bid 
you farewell.’ 

“ She raised her head quickly and sud. 
denly, as if surprised by my presence, 
She rose as she beheld me. 

“¢ You are going,’ she said, and ex. 
tending her hand towards me, she sunk 
back upon her seat, as if exhausted by the 
effort. Her face was pale as death, and 
her eyes in a moment became lustreless 
and glassy. 

«Oh, Laura, you are ill; excuse me 
for having thus intruded on your privacy, 
but I felt I could not depart without see. 
ing you once more.’ 

“1 saw she was struggling to speak, 
but could not, forher lips moved, yet they 
produced no sound. At length the word 
farewell, in deep and suffocating tones, 
was faltered from her lips. 

“<¢Ere I bid you farewell, Laura; } 
have something to say, which I could not 
be happy were I to leave unspoken. [ 
would not have you believe me unkind— 
ungrateful. Alas, could you read my 
heart, you would know, I am neither.’ 

‘As I spoke I seated myself beside 
her on the mossy bench—her head fell 
upon my shoulder, and in a few minutes 
the power of utterance was restored to 
her lips. 

‘* What passed at that interview, words 
shall never tell. 

“ The carriage was countermanded. I 
did not return to the army.” 


And now, gentle readers, we have 
almost “ said our say,” and do not 
know that you would thank us for the 
very best suinmary possible of the mes 
rits and demerits of Cyril Thornton. 
When we like a book, we laud it, with- 
out any of those base “ ifs” and “ buts” 
that take away all the grace of com- 
mendation, and leave the mind ba- 
lancing between praise and censure. 
When we dislike a book, our worst 
enemies will allow, that we condemn 
it to the heart’s content of all reasou- 
able people. We «daresay that these 
three volumes are full of faults, and 
that, if all carefully picked out by 
some sharp-sighted,. nimble-fingered 
critic, partial. to such employment, 
they would fill a bushel. We are 
sorry that Cyril should have shot his 
brother, and that he should have been 
sv scurvily provided in the article of @ 
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father. Pure as is the air on the Peak 
of Teneriffe, it seems not to have 
agreed well with his peculiar tempera 
ment and constitution, and, contrary 
toits effect on people in general, to 
have made him somewhat dull and 
drowsy. Indeed, he seems to have felt 
so himself, for he climbs no more 
mountains. He goes backwards and 
forwards, too, from England to the 
Peninsula, we think, or elsewhere, on 
leave of absence, when we are hardly 
prepared for such proceedings ; and 
provided the reasons of his change 
of place are sufficient to his own 
judgment and feelings, he cares lit« 
tle about those of the critical world. 
That he is a man of wit, and has a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, nobody 
will deny; but, like most persons so 
gifted, he is rather too fond of ex~ 
ercising his powers, and not always so 
successful as his friends had reason to 
expect. ‘* Come, Cyril, be serious ;” 
buttosuch remonstrances, why, he pre= 
sents us, perhaps, with a caricature of 
five Dumbartonshire beauties, kick- 
ing their splay-feet to the astonish- 
ment, and even terror, of the refined 
population of an English ball-room, 
at a watering-place. On some parts 
of his life he dwells too long—and cn 
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others too shortly—unmindful of pro- 
portion—and we yesterday heard a 


Phrenologist say, that he was willing 
to pledge the science on the small size 
of his organ of Constructiveness. But 
so many pledges of that sort are now 
lying unredeemed in the various pawn< 
brokers’ shops, here and in London, 
that we requested our friend for the 
present to let alone this gentleman’s 
skull. Men, we presume, do not, all the 
while they are continuing to lead their 
lives, keep constructing them on archi 
tectural principles, as Burn, Hamilton, 
or Playfair, would construct a college 
orachurch. People’s lives, it would 
appear to us, are, in a great measure, 
self-constructed—or by the Fates. 
When, how, or by what hand the 
dark foundations were laid, it is ever 
hard to say—-nor less hard to speak of 
the gradual rising of the superstruc- 
ture. The order of some lives, is the 
strong plain Doric—of others, the ele- 
gant graceful Attic—of others, the 
rich ornate Corinthian—of others, the 
elaborate and crowded Composite ;— 
but how, why, or wherefore, Vitruvius 
cannot tell—Palladio himself is puz- 
zled—and Inigo Jones knows no more 
than the commonest stone-mason. 





SIX SONNETS.—BY DELTA. 
NOCHE SERENA. 

How tranquil is the night ! The torrent’s roar 
Dies off far distant ; through the lattice streams 
The pure, white, silvery moonshine, mantling o’er 
The couch and curtains with its fairy gleams. 
Sweet is the prospect ; sweeter are the dreams 
From which my loathful eyelid now unclosed :— 
Methought beside a forest we reposed, 
Marking the summer sun’s far western beams, 


A dear-loved friend and I. 


The nightingale 


To silence and to us her pensive tale 

Sang forth ; the very tone of vanish’d years’ 

Came o’er me, feelings warm, and visions bright ; 

Alas ! how quick such vision disappears, 

To leave the spectral moon and silent night ! 
DECEMBER DROOPINGS. 


Ir is a chill, dull morning ; o’er the sea 
Hang robes of lazy mist ; the sky is pale 
With melancholy clouds ; the wintry gale 
Ceaseless raves o er the house-top drearily. 
We are a part of Nature, and partake 

Even of the general gloom or sadness, as 
Lour the grim storms, or skies of azure glass 
Lie mirror’d in the grove-embosom’d lake. 
Oh ! she is not a cruel ministress ;— 


Even as I 


use, on yonder dewy bough 


The household robin sings ; and bids me know, 

That He who made us, loves us not the less 

Amid our sorrows, than when cheerfulness 
Exalts the heart and smiles npon the brow! 











Sta Sounets. 
MOKN ON THE MOUNT. 


"T's ecstasy on a high hill to stand, 

When morning lightens in the orient sky, 
Besprent with dewy freshness ; Sol’s fierce eye 
Scattering at once all shadows from the land. 

As ’twere from sleep Nature awakes ; her face 
All blushing, and refresh’d, and beautiful ; 

And, as a steed rejoicing for the race, 

So pants the landscape. Dull the heart, oh dull, 
That, to the melody of early birds, 

Throbs not with holier transports of delight ; 
Nature speaks to us in articulate words, 

And spreads her living scenes with glory bright ; 
All that can soothe the listening ear affords ; 
And all that can bewitch the ravish’d sight. 





GLOAMING. 


Tuere is a beauty in the grey twilight, 

Which minds unmusical can never know, 

A holy quietude, that yields to woe 

A pulseless pleasure, fraught with pure delight :— 

The aspect of the mountains huge, that brave 

And bear upon their breasts the rolling storms ; 

And the soft twinkling of the stars, that pave 

Heaven's highway with their bright and burning forms ; 
The rustle of the dark boughs overhead ; 

The murmurs of the torrent far away ; 

The last notes of the blackbird, and the bay 

Of sullen watch-dog, from the far farm-stead— 

All waken thoughts of Being’s early day, 

Loves quench’d, hopes past, friends lost, and pleasures fled. 


VERNAL FEELINGS. 


’T1s soothing, ’tis delightful to the mind, 
When brumal storms dissolving leave the plain, 
To listen to the birds, and feel again 

The genial sunshine, bountiful and kind ; 

To mark the deepening azure of the sky ; 

The verdant beauty of the mountain side ; 

The forests bright with renovated pride ; 

And cultured fields of many-tinted dye ;— 

*Tis sweet to see the crocus delicate 

Succeed the — snow-drop ; and to hear 
The season-welcoming lark, with anthem clear, 
Descending from the blue sky to his mate 

On the fresh turf ; and know that desolate 
Winter is past, and bright-hair’d Summer near. 


IL PENSEROSO. 


ResrienDeENT halls, and Fashion’s proud array, 
The smiles of Flattery, and the pomp of Art, 
Music, and Mirth, and Dancing, to the heart 
Of him, whose every = hath waned away, 
Are but as mockeries. Him it pleases more, 
When sunlight fades from the grey western sky, 
To listen to the sere leaves whirling dry, 
Around his path, and to the torrent’s roar ; 
There, resting on some mossy pediment, 
err og oe HS beneath a blasted tree, 
Deeply he feels Earth’s futile vanity ; 

That Life is but a tower by lightning rent ; 
Mirth madness, Hope illusion: He can see 
Nought with the shadows of Despair unblent. 















Noctes Ambrosianae. 
No. XXXIV. 


XPH A’EN [YMHOZIA KYAIKQN NEPINISZTOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINQNOTAZEIN. , 


=. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 


[This ts a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient. who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days 3 
Meaning, “’T1s RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
** Not TO LET THEJUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKB 4 CRIPPLE; 
** But GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C..N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene I.—Two Bathing-machines in the Sea at Pariobello. 


SHEPHERD and TicKLER. 


SHEPHERD. 

Halloo, Mr Tickler, are yon no ready yet, man?. I’ve been a mother 
naked man, in my machine here, for mair than ten minutes. Hae your panta< 
loons got entangled amang your heels, or are you saying your prayers afore 
you plunge? 

TICKLER, 
' Both. These patent long drawers, too, are a confounded nuisance—and 
this patent short under-shirt. There is no getting out of them, without greater 
agility than is generally possessed by a man at my time of life. 
SHEPHERD. 

Confound a’ pawtents. As for mysell I never wear drawers, but hae my 
breeks lined wi’ flannen a’ the year through ; and as for thae wee short corded 
under-shirts that clasp you like ivy, I never hae had ane o’ them on syn last 
July, when I was forced to cut it aff my back and breast wi’ a pair o’ sheep 
shears, after having tried in vain to get out o’t every morning for twa months. 
But are ye no ready, sir hs man on the rage wud na 2 allowed 4 lang 
time for preparation. The minister or the hangman wud be jugging him to 
fling the handkershief, nail 

TICKLER. 


Hanging, I hold, is a mere flea-bite— 
SHEPHERD. 

What, tae doukin >—Here goes. 

(The SHEPHERD plunges into the sea.) 
TICKLER, 

What the devil has become of James? He is nowhere to be seen. That is 

but a gull—that only a seal—and that a mere pellock. James, James, James ! 
SHEPHERD, (emerging-) 

Wha’s that roaring? Stop awee till I get the sawt water out o’ my een, and 
my mouth, and my nose, and wring my hair abit. Noo, whare are you, Mr 
Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

I think I shall put on my clothes again, James. The air is chill; and I 

see from your face that the water is as cold as ice. 
SHEPHERD. ; 

Oh, man! but you’re a desperate cooart.. Think shame o’ yoursell, staunin’ 
naked there, at the mouth o’ the machine, wi’ the hail crew o’ yon brig sailin’ 
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up the Frith, looking at ye, ane after anither, frae cyuck to captain, through 
the telescope. 


TICKLER. ‘ 

James, on the sincerity of a shepherd, and the faith of a Christian, lay your 
hand on your heart, and tell me was not the shock tremendous? I thought 
you never would have reappeared. 

SHEPHERD. 

The shock was naething, nae mair than what a body feels when waukenin’ 
suddenly during a sermon, or fa’in’ ower a stair-case in a dream.—But I’m 
aff to Inchkeith. 

TICKLER. 

Whizz. (Flings a somerset into the sea.) 

; SHEPHERD. 

Ane—twa—three—four—five—sax—seven—aught—but there’s nae need 
o’ coontin—for nae pearl-diver, in the Straits o’ Madagascar or aff the coast o’ 
Coromandel, can haud in his breath like Tickler. Weel that’s surprisin’. Yon 
chaise has gaen about half a mile o’ gate towards Portybelly syn he gaid fiz~ 
zin’ outower the lugs like a verra rocket. Safe us, what's this gruppin’ me by 
the legs? A sherk—a sherk—a sherk ! 

TICKLER, (yellowing to the surface.) 

Blabla—blabla—bla— 

SHEPHERD. 

He’s keep’t soomin’ aneath the water till he’s sick ; but every man for him« 
self, and God for us all—I’m aff. 

(SHEPHERD stretches away to sea in the direction of 
Inchkeith—Tick er in pursuil.) 
TICKLER. 
Every sinew, my dear James, like so much whip-cord. I swim like a sal« 
mon. 
SHEPHERD. 
O, sir! that Lord Byron had but been alive the noo, what a sweepstakes! . 
TICKLER. 
A Liverpool gentleman has undertaken, James, to swim four-and-twenty 
miles at a stretch. What are the odds? 
SHEPHERD. 
Three to one on Saturn and Neptune. He'll get numm. 
T CKLER. 

James, I had no idea you were so rough on the back. You are a perfect 
otter. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae personality Mr Tickler, out at sea. I'll compare carcasses wi’ you ony 
day o’ the year. Yet, you’re a gran’ soomer—out 0’ the water at every stroke, 
neck, breast, shouthers, and half way doon the back—after the fashion o’ the 
great American serpent. As for me, my style o’ soomin’s less showy—laigh 
roe lown—less hurry, but mair speed. Come, sir, I'll dive you for a jug 0’ 
toddy. 


(TickLer and SHernerD melt away like foam-bells in the sunshine.) 


SHEPHERD. 
Mr Tickler ! 
TICKLER. 
James ! 
’ SHEPHERD. 


. It’s a drawn bate—sae we'll baith pay.—O sir! Is na’ Embro a glorious 
city ? Sae clear the air, yonner you see a man and a woman stannin’ on the 
tap o’ Arthur's Seat! I had nae notion there were sae mony steeples, and 
spires, and columns, and pillars, and obelisks, and doms, in Embro! And 
at this distance, the ee canna distinguish atween them that belangs to kirks, 
and them that belangs to naval monuments, and them that belangs to ile-gas 
companies, and them that’s only chimley-heeds ir the auld toun, and the taps 
@’ groves, or single trees, sic as poplars ; and aboon a’ and ahint a’, craigs and 
saft-broo’d hills sprinkled wi’ sheep, lichts and shadows, and the blue vapoury 
glimmer o’ a Midsummer day—het, het, het, wi’ the barometer at ninety ;— 
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but here, to us twa, bob-bobbin amang: the wee, fresh, cool, murmurin’, and 
faemy wi’ waves, temperate as the air within the mermaid’s palace. Anither 
dive: * 
TICKLER. 
James, here goes the Fly-Wheel. 
SHEPHERD. 
That beats a’! He gangs round in the water like a jack roastin’ beef. I’m 
thinkin’ he canna stop himsell. Safe us, he’s fun’ out the perpetual motion. 
TICKLER. 
What fish, James, would you incline to be, if put into scales? 
SHEPHERD. 

A dolphin—for they hae the speed o’ lichtnin’. They'll dart past and roun’ 
about a ship in full sail before the wind, just as if she was at anchor. ‘Then 
the dolphin is a fish o’ peace—he saved the life o’ a poet of auld, Arion, wi’ his 
harp—and oh ! they say, the creatur’s beautifu’ in death—Byron, ye ken, com- 
parin’ his hues to those o’ the sun settin’ ahint the Grecian Isles. I sud like 
to be a dolphin. 

TICKLER. 

I should choose to sport shark for a season. In speed he is a match for the 
dolphin—and then, James, think what luxury to swallow a well-fed chaplain, 
or a delicate midshipman, or a young negro girl occasionally —— 

SHEPHERD. 

And feenally to be grupped wi’ a hyuck in a cocked hat and feather, at 
which the shark rises, as a trout does at a flee, hawled on board, and hacked to 
pieces wi’ cutlasses and pikes by the jolly crew, or left alive on the deck, gut- 
ted as clean as a dice-box, and without an inch o’ bowels, 

TICKLER. 
Men die at shore, James, of natural deaths as bad as that—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Let me see—I sud hae nae great objections to be a whale in the Polar Seas. 
Gran’ fun to fling a boatfu’ o’ harpooners into the air—or, wi’ ae thud o’ your 
tail, to drive in the stern-posts o’ a Greenlandman. 

TICKLER. 

Grander fun still, James, to feel the inextricable harpoon in your blubber, 
and to go snoving away beneath an ice-floe with four mile of line connecting 
you with your distant enemies. , 

SHEPHERD. 

But then whales marry but ae.wife, and are passionately attached to their 
offspring. There, they and I are congenial speerits. Nae fish that swims 
enjoys so large a share of domestic happiness. 

TICKLER. 

A whale, James, is not a fish. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is na he? Let him alane for that. He’s ca’d a fish in the Bible, and that’s 
better authority than Buffon. Oh! that I were a whale! 

TICKLER. 
What think you of a summer of the American Sea-Serpent ? 
SHEPHERD. 

What? To be constantly cruized upon by the hale American navy, mili- 
tary and mercantile ! No to be able to show your back aboon water without 
being libelled by the Yankees in a’ the newspapers, and pursued even by plea- 
sure-parties, playin’ the hurdy-gurdy and smokin’ cigars! Besides, although 
I hae nae objection to a certain degree o’ singularity, I sudna just like to be 
sae very singular as the American Sea-Serpent, who is the only ane of his specie 
noo extant ; and whether he dees in his bed, or is slain by Jonathan, must 
incur the pain and the opprobrium o’ defunckin’ an auld bachelor.—What’s 
the matter wi’ you, Mr Tickler >—( Dives.) 

TICKLER. 

The calf of my right leg is rather harder than is altogether pleasant. A 
pretty business if it prove the cramp ; and the cramp it is, sure enough—hallo 
—James—James—James—hallo—I’m seized with the cramp—James—the 
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sinews of the calf of my right leg are gathered up into a knot about the bulk 
and consistency of a sledge-~hammer—— 

SHEPHERD. ° 

Nae tricks upon travellers. You've naecramp. Gin you hae, streek out 
your richt hind leg, like a horse giein’ a funk—and then ower on the back o’ 
ye, and keep floatin’ for a space, and your cauf ’ll be as saft’s a cushion. Lord 
safe us, what’s this? Deevil tak me if he’s no droonin’. Mr Tickler, are om 
droonin’ ? There he’s doon ance, and up again—twice, and up again ;—but 
it’s time to tak haud o’ him by the hair o’ the head, or he'll be doon amang 
the limpets !—(Sarruern seizes Ticxier by the locks.) 

TICKLER. 

* Oho—oho—oho—ho—ho—ho—hra—hra—hrach—hrach. 

SHEPHERD. ; 

What language is that? Finnish? Noo, sir, dinna rug me doon to the bote 
tom alang wi’ you in the dead-thraws. 

TICKLER. 
Heaven reward you,—James—the pain is gone—but keep near me. 
SHEPHERD. 

‘Whammle yoursell ower on your back, sir. That ‘ill do. Hoo are you 
now, sir? Yonner’s the James Watt steam-boat, Captain Bain, within half a 
league. Lean on my airm, sir, till he comes alang-side, and it ‘ill be a real 
happiness to the captain to save your life. But what ‘ill a’ the leddies do 
whan they’re hoistin’ us a-board ? They maun just use their fans. 

TICKLER. 

* My dear Shepherd, I am again floating like a turtle,—but keep within hail, 
James. Are you to windward or leeward ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Right astarn. Did you ever see, sir, in a’ your born days, sica sky? Ane 
can scarcely say he sees’t, for it’s maist invisible in its blue beautifu’ tenuity, 
as the waters o’ a well! It’s just like the ee o’ ae lassie I kent lang ago—the 
langer you gazed intil’t, the deep, deep, deeper it grew—the cawmer and 
the mair cawm—composed o’ a smile, as an amythist is composed o’ licht 
and seeming something impalpable to the touch, till you ventured, wi’ fear, 
joy, and tremmlin’ to kiss it—just ae hesitatin’, pantin’, reverential kiss—and 
then to be sure your verra sowl kent it to be a bonny blue ee, covered wi’ a 
lid o’ dark fringes, and drappin’ aiblins a bit frichten’d tear to the lip o’ love. 

TICKLER. 
What is your specific gravity, James? You float like a sedge. 
SHEPHERD. 
Say rather a Nautilus, ora Mew. I’m native to the yelement. 
TICKLER. 
Where learned you the natatory art, my dear Shepherd ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Do you mean soomin’? In St Mary’s Loch. For a hail simmer I kept 
plouterin’ alang the shore, and pittin’ ae fit to the grun, knockin’ the skin aff 
my knees, and makin’ nae progress, till ae day, the gravel haein’ been loosened 
by a flood, I plowpped in ower head and ears, and in my confusion, turnin’ 
my face the wrang airt, I swom across the loch at the widest, at ae streatch, 
and ever after that cou’d hae soomed ony man in the Forest for a wager, ex- 
cep Mr David Ballantyne, that noo leeves ower by yonner, near the Hermitage 
Castle. 

TICKLER. 
ne James, you are, to use the language of Spenser, the Shepherd of the 


SHEPHERD. 

O that I had been a sailor! To hae circumnavigated the warld! To hae 
itched our tents, or built our bowers, on the shores o’ bays sae glitterin’ wr’ 
eague-lang wreaths o’ shells, that the billows blushed crimson as they mur- 
mured! To hae seen our flags burnin’ meteor-like, high up amang the 
primeval woods, while birds bright as ony buntin’ sat trimmin’ their plum- 
amang the cordage, sae tame in that island where ship had haply never 
touched afore, nor ever might touch again, lying in a latitude by itsell, andf 
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out o’ the breath o’ the treddwunds-! Or to hae landed wi’ a’ the crew, marines 
and a’, excep a guard on ship-board to keep aff the crowd 0’ canoes, on some 
warlike-isle, tossin’ wi’ the plumes on chieftains’ heads, and soun’-soun’-sound~ 
in’ wi’ gongs! What's a man-o'-war’s barge, Mr Tickler, beautifu’ sicht 
though it be, to the hundred-oared canoe o’ some savage Island-king! The 
King himsell lyin’ in state—no dead, but leevin’, every inch o’ him—on a 

latform—aboon a’ his warriors standin’ wi’ war-clubs, and stane-hatchets, 
and fish-bane spears, and twisted mats, and tattooed faces, and ornaments 
in their noses, and painted een, and feathers on their heads a yard heigh, a 
silent, or burstin’ out o’ a sudden intil shootin’ sangs o’ welcome or defiance, 
ina language made up o’ a few lang strang words—maistly gutturals—and 
gran’ for the naked priests to yell intil the ears o’ their victims, when about 
to cut their throats on the altar-stane that Idolatry had incrusted with blood, 
shed by stormy moonlicht to glut the maw of their sanguinary God. Or say 
rather—O rather say, that the white-winged Wonder that has brought the 
strangers frae afar, frae lands beyond the setting sun, has been hailed with 
hymns and dances o’ peace—and that a’ the daughters of the Isle, wi’ the 
daughter o’ the King at their head, come a’ gracefully windin’ alang in a 
figur, that, wi’ a thousan’ changes, is aye but ae single dance, wi’ unsandalled 
feet true to their ain wild singin’, wi’ wings fancifully fastened to their shou- 
thers, and, beautifu’ creaturs! a’ naked to the waist—But whare the deevil’s 
Mr Tickler? Has he sunk during my soliloquy? or swum to shore? Mr 
Tickler—Mr Tickler—I wush I had a pistol to fire into the air, that he might 
be brought to. Yonner he is, playin’ at porpuss. Let me try if I can reach him 
in twenty strokes—it’s no abune a hunder yards. Five yards a-stroke—no bad 
soomin’ in dead water.———There, I’ve done it in nineteen. Let me on my 
back for a rest. 

TICKLER. 


I am not sure that this confounded cramp—— 

SHEPHERD. , 

The cramp’s just like the hiccup, sir—never think o’t, and it’s gane. I’ve 
seen a white lace-veil, sic as Queen Mary’s drawn in, lyin’ afloat, without 
stirrin’ aboon her snawy broo, saftenin’ the ee-licht—and it’s yon braided clouds 
that remind me o’t, motionless, as if they had lain there a’ their lives ; yet, 
wae’s me! perhaps in ae single hour to melt away for ever! 

TICKLER. . 
James, were a Mermaid to see and hear you moralizing so, afloat on your 
back, her heart were lost. 
SHEPHERD. 
I’m nae favourite noo, I suspec, amang the Mermaids. 
TICKLER. 

Why not, James? You look more irresistible than you imagine. Never 
saw I your face and figure to more advantage—when lying on the braes o” 
Yarrow, with your eyes closed in the sunshine, and the shadows of poetical 
dreams chasing each other along cheek and brow. You would make a beau- 
tiful corpse, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Think shame o’ yoursell, Mr Tickler, for daurin’ to use that word, and the 
sinnies 0’ the cawf o’ your richt leg yet knotted wi’ the cramp. Think shame 
o’ yoursell! That word’s no canny. 

TICKLER. 
But what ail the Mermaids with the Shepherd ? 
SHEPHERD. 

I was ance lyin’ half asleep in a sea-shore cave o’ the Isle o’ Sky, wearied 
out by the verra beauty o’ the moonlicht that had keepit lyin’ for hours in ae 
lang line o’ harmless fire, stretching leagues and leagues to the rim o’ the ocean. 
Nae sound, but a bit faint, dim plash—plash—plash o’ the tide—whether eb- 
bin’ or flawin’ I ken not—no against, but upon the weedy sides o’ the cave-—— 

TICKLER. 
As when some shepherd of the Hebride Isles, 
Placed far amid the melancholy main ! 
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SHEPHERD. 

That soun’s like Thamson—in his Castle o’ Indolence. A’ the hail warld 
was forgotten—and my ain name—and what I was—and where I had come 
frae—and why I was lyin’ there—nor was I onything but a Leevin’ Dream. 

TICKLER. 

Are you to windward or leeward, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Something—like a caulder breath o’ moonlicht—fell on my face and breast, 
and seemed to touch all my body and my limbs. But it canna be mere moon. 
licht, thocht I, for, at the same time, there was the whisperin’—or say rather, 
the waverin’ o’ the voice—no alang the green cave wa’s, but close inti! my ear, 
and then within my verra breast,—sae, at first, for the soun’ was saft and sweet, 
and wi’ a touch o’ plaintive wildness in’t no unlike the strain o’ an Eolian harp, 
I was rather surprised than feared, and maist thocht that it was but the wark 
o’ my ain fancy, afore she yielded to the dwawm o’ that solitary sleep. 

TICKLER. 

James, I hear the Steamer. 

SHEPHERD. 

I opened my een, that had only been half steekit—and may we never reach 
the shore again, if there was not I, sir, in the embrace o’ a Mermaid ! 

: TICKLER. 
James—remember we are well out to Inchkeith. If you please, no—— 
SHEPHERD. 

I would scorn to be droon’d with a lee in my mouth, sir. It is quite true 
that the hair o’ the cretur is green—and it’s as slimy as it’s green—slimy and 
sliddery as the sea-weed that cheats your unsteady footing on the rocks. Then 
what een !—oh, what een !—Like the boiled een o’ a cod’s head and shou- 
thers !—and yet expression in them—an expression o’ love and fondness, that 
would hae garred an Eskimaw scunner. 

TICKLERe 

James, you are surely romancing. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh, dear, dear me !—hech, sirs! hech, sirs !—the fishiness o’ that kiss !— 
I had hung up my claes to dry on a peak o’ the cliff—for it was ane o’ thae 
lang midsummer nichts, when the sea-air itself fans ye wi’ as warm a sugh as 
that frae a leddy’s fan, when you're sittin’ side by side wi’ her in an are 
bour—— 

TICKLERe 

Oh, James—you fox—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae that I was as naked as either you or me, Mr Tickler, at this blessed 
moment—and whan I felt mysell enveloped in the hauns, paws, fins, scales, 
tail, and maw o’ the Mermaid o’ a monster, I grued till the verra roof o’ the 
eave let down drap, drap, drap upon us—me and the Mermaid—and I gied 
mysell up for lost. 

TICKLER. 
Worse than Venus and Adonis, my dear Shepherd. 
SHEPHERD. 

I began mutterin’ the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed, and the hundred and 
nineteenth Psalm—but a’ wudna do. The Mermaid held the grup—and while 
I was splutterin’ out her kisses, and convulsed waur than I ever was under the 
waarst nicht-mare that ever sat on my stamach, wi’ ae desperate wallop we 
baith gaed tapsalteerie—frae ae sliddery ledge to anither—till, wi’ accelerated 
velocity, like twa stanes, increasin’ accordin’ to the squares o’ the distances, 
we played plunge like porpusses into the sea, a thousand fadom deep—and 
hoo I gat rid o’ the briny Beastliness nae man kens till this day ; for there 
was I sittin’ in the cave, chitterin’ like a drookit cock, and nae Mermaid to be 
seen or heard ; although, wad ye believe me, the cave had the smell o’ crabs, 
and labsters, and oysters, and skate, and fish in general, eneuch to turn the 
stamach o’ a whale or a sea-lion. 

TICKLER. 
Ship, ahoy!—Let us change our position, James. Shall we board the 
Steamer ? 
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SHEPHERD. 

Only look at the waves, hoo they gang welterin’ frae her prow and sides, 
and widen in her wake for miles aff! Gin we venture ony nearer, we'll never 
wear breeks mair. Mercy on us, she’s bearin’ doon upon us. Let us soom 
fast, and passing across her bows, we shall bear up to windward out o’ a’ the 
commotion.—Captain Bain! Captain Bain! it’s me and Mr Tickler, takin’ a 
soom for an appeteet—stop the ingine till we get past the bowsprit. 

TICKLER. 

Heavens, James! what a bevy of ladies on deck. Let us dive. 

SHEPHERD. 

You may dive—for you swim improperly high ; but as for me, I seem in 
the water to be a mere Head, like a cherub on a church. A boat, captain—a 
boat ! 

TICKLER. 

James, you aren’t mad, sure? Who ever boarded a steamer in our plight ? 

There will be fainting from stem to stern, in cabin and steerage. 
SHEPHERD. 

I ken that leddy in the straw-bannet and green vail, and ruby sarsnet, wi’ 
the glass at her ee. Ye ho—Miss—— 

TICKLER. 

James—remember how exceedingly delicate a thing is a young lady’s repu« 
tation. See, she turns away in confusion. 

SHEPHERD. 

Captain, I say, what news frae London? 

CAPTAIN BAIN, (through a speaking ee 

Lord Wellington’s amendment on the bonding clause in the corn bill again 
carried against Ministers by 133 to 122. Sixty-six shillings ! 

TICKLER. 
What says your friend M‘Culloch to that, Captain ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Wha cares a bodle about corn bills in our situation? What's the Captain 
routin’ about noo out o’ his speakin’ trumpet ? But he may just as weel haud 
his tongue, for I never understand ae word out o’ the mouth o’ a trumpet. 

TICKLER. 

He says, the general opinion in London is, that the Administration will 

stand—that Canning and Brougham—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Canning and Brougham, indeed! Do you think, sir, if Canning and 
Brougham had been soomin’ in the sea, and that Canning had ta’en the cramp 
in the cawf o’ his richt leg, as you either did, or said you did, a short while 
sin syne, that Brougham wad hae sated him as I safed you? Faith, no he in« 
deed! Hairy wad hae thocht naething o’ watchin’ til George showed the 
croon o’ his head aboon water, and then hittin’ him on the temples. 

TICKLER. 

No, no, James. They would mutually risk lives for each other’s sake. But 
no politics at present, we're getting into the swell, and will have our work to 
do to beat back into smooth water. James, that was a facer. 

SHEPHERD. 
‘ Dog on it, ane wad need to be a sea-mew, or kittywake, or stormy pettrel, 
or some ither ane o’ Bewick’s birds—— 
TICKLER. 
Keep your mouth shut, James, till we're out of the swell. 
SHEPHERD. 

ORT NE seer E s rie etm mam rea oR res Te 

erach, 
TICKLER. 

Whsy—whsy—whsy —whugh—whugh—shugh —shugh—prugh—ptsugh 
—prgugh. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s lang sin’ I’ve drank sae muckle sawt water at ae sittin’-—at ae soomin’, 
I mean—as I hae dune, sir, sin’ that Steam-boat gaed by. She docs indeed 
kick up a deevil o’ a rumpus. 
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TICKLER. 
Whoo—whoo—whoof—whroo—whroo—whroof—proof—ptroof—sprtf } 
SHEPHERD. 


Ae thing I maun tell you, sir, and that’s, gin you tak the cramp the noo, 
maunna expect ony assistance frae me—no gin you were my ain faither, 
This bates a’ the swalls! Confoun’ the James Watt, quoth I. 
TICKLER. 

Nay, nay, James. She is worthy of her name—and a better seaman than 
Captain Bain never boxed the compass. He never comes below, except at meal- 
times, and a pleasanter person cannot be at the foot of the table. All night 
long he is on deck, looking out for squalls. 

SHEPHERD. 

I declare to you, sir, that just noo, in the trough o’ the sea, I did na see the 
top o’ the Steamer’s chimley. See, Mr ‘Vickler—see, Mr Tickler—only look 
here—only look here—neERE’s Bronte! Mr Nortn’s creat NEwFUNLAN’ 
Bronte ! 

TICKLER. 
Capital—capital. He has been paying his father a visit at the gallant Ad- 
miral’s, and come across our steps on the sands. 
SHEPHERD. 
Puir fallow—gran’ fallow—did ye think we was droonin’ ? 
BRONTE. 

Bow—bow—bow—bow, wow, wow—bow, wow, wow. 

TICKLER. ‘ 

His oratory is like that of Bristol Hunt versus Sir Thomas Lethbridge. 

SHEPHERD. 
Sir, you're tired, sir. You had better tak haud o’ his tail. 
TICKLER. 
No bad idea, James. But let me just put one arm round his neck. There 
we go. Bronte, my boy, you swim strong as a rhinoceros ! 
BRONTE. 
Bow, wow, wow—bow, wow, wow. 
SHEPHERD. 
He can do onything but speak. 
i TICKLER. 

Why, I think, James, he speaks uncommonly well. Few of our Scotch 

members speak better. He might lead the Opposition. 
SHEPHERD. 

What for will ye aye be introducin’ politics, sir? But really, I hae fund 
his tail very useful in that swall ; and let’s leave him to himsell noo, for twa 
men on ae dowg’s a sair doondracht. 

. TICKLER. 

With what a bold kind eye the noble animal keeps swimming between us, 
like a Christian ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I hae never been able to perswade my heart and my understandin’ that 
dowgs haena immortal sowls. See how he steers himsell, first a wee towarts 
me, and then a wee towarts you, wi his tail like a rudder. His sowl maun 
be immortal. 

TICKLER. 

I am sure, James, that if it be, I shall be extremely happy to meet Bronte 

in any future society. 

: SHEPHERD. 
.. The minister wad ca’ that no orthodox.» But the mystery o’ life canna gang 
out like the pluff 0’ a’ cawnle. Perhaps the verra bit bonny glitterin’ insecks 
that we ca’ ephemeral, because they dance out but ae single day, never dee, 
but keep for ever and aye openin’ and shuttin’ their wings in mony million 
atmospheres, and may do sae through a’ eternity. The universe is aiblins 
wide eneuch. 
TICKLER. 

Eyes right ! James, a boatful of Jadies—with umbrellas and parasols extend- 

ed to catch the breeze. Let us lie on our oars, and they will never observe us- 
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BRONTE. 
Bow-—«wow—wow—bow—wow—wow. ' Pee fee A 
(Female alarms heard from the pleasure-boat. A gentleman in the 
stern rises with an oar and stands in a threatening attitude.) 
TICKLER. 
Kase off to the east, James—Bronte, hush! 
SHEPHERD. 
T houp they’ve nae fooling-pieces—for they may tak us for gulls, and 
us wi’ swan-shot or slugs. I'll dive at the flash. Yon’s no a gun that chiel 
fas in his haun ? 


TICKLER. 
He lets fall his oar into the water, and the “‘ boatie rows—the boatie rows’ — 
Hark, a song ! (Song from the retiring boat.) 
SHEPHERD. 
A very good sang, and very well sung—jolly companions every one. 
TICKLER. 
The fair authors of the Odd Volume ! 
SHEPHERD. 


What's their names ? 

TICKLER. ire 

They choose to be anonymous, James ; and that being the case, no gentles 
man is entitled to withdraw the veil. 

SHEPHERD. 
They’re sweet singers, howsomever, and the words 0’ their sang are capital. 
Baith Odd Volumes are maist ingenious, well written, and amusing. 
TICKLER. 
The public thinks soand they sell like wild-fire. 
SHEPHERD. 

I’m beginning to get maist desperat thrusty, and hungry baith. What a 

denner wull we make! How mony miles do ye think we hae swom ? 
TICKLER. 

Three—in or over. Let me sound,—why, James, my toe scrapes the sand. 
“ By the Nail six !” 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m glad o’t. It'll be a bonny bizziness, gif ony neer-do-weels hae ran aff 
wi’ our claes out o’ the machines. But gif they hae, Bronte ‘Il sane grup 
them—Wull na ye, Bronte ? 

BRONTE. 

Bow—wow—wow—bow—wow— wow. 

SHEPHERD. : ° 

Now, Tickler, that our feet touch the grun, I'll rin you a race to the mae 

chines, for anither jug. . 
TICKLER- 
Done—But let us have a fair start.—Once, twice, thrice ! 


(Tickier and the SHEPHERD start, with Bronte in the van, amid loud ac« 
clamations from the shore.—Scene closes.) 


Scene II.—Jnside of Portobello Fly. 


Mrs GentLE—Miss GENTLE. 


MRS'GENTLE. ~* 

I suspect, Mary, tliat we are to Have the whole coach to ourselves. It has 
struck four. 

MISS GENTLE. 

Mr Forsyth’s coach seldom starts, I think, till about seven minutes after 
the hour, and I hope we may have company. It is always pleasant to me to 
see a new face, and hear a new voice, if it should be but for a passing half-hour 
of cheerfulness and good-will among strangers. 

MRS GENTLE. ‘ 

There is an advantage, child—I had almost called it a blessing, in being not 
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too genteel. People who at all times keep fastidiously aloof from all societ 
but that in which it is their fortune to move, unconsciously come to 
a large portion of their fellow-creatures with a kind of pride, not unallied to 
contempt, and their sympathies are confined within too narrow a range. 

MISS GENTLE. 

Yes, mamma, I often observe, that those persons, who, by the kindness of 
Providence, are enabled to lead a life of luxury—innocent and blameless in 
itself, fear even such an accidental and transient association with their infe. 
riors in rank or wealth, as may befall them in such a vehicle as this, as if the 
contact were contamination. Why, too, should shame ever be felt but for 
meanness or evil-doing ? 

; MRS GENTLE. 

Why, my dear Mary, we are both beginning absolutely to sermonize en 
other people’s little weaknesses or failings. Who knows, if we had a carriage 
of our own to loll in, many servants, and troops of splendid friends, that we 
might not be among the vainest of the vain, the proudest of the proud ? 

MISS GENTLE. 

You never could, mamma, for you have been tried ; as for myself, I verily 
believe that my hauteur would have been excessive. This is a very hot after- 
noon, and I do trust, that fat dusty woman, with a cage and a band-box, is 
not—— 

MRS GENTLE. 
Fat dusty woman, Mary! Why may not 
MISS GENTLE. 

My dear mother ! I declare there come Mr Tickler and Mr Hogg! Do let 

me kiss my hand to them—perhaps they may-—— 
TICKLER. 

Ha! ladies—I am delighted to find we shall have your company to Edin- 

burgh.—Hogg, ascend. 





SHEPHERD. 

Hoo are ye the day, Mrs Gentle? and hoo are you, Miss Mary? God bless 
your bonny gentle een. Come in, Mr Tickler—come in.—Coachman, pit up 
the steps. But gif you've ony parshels to get out o’ the office, or ony honest 
outside passengers to tak up, you had better wait a wee while on them, and, 
as it’s unco het, and a’ up hill, and your beasts wearied, tak’ your time, my 
man, and hurry nae man’s cattle—Miss Mary, you'll hae been doon to the 
doukin’ ? 

MISS GENTLE. 

No, Mr Hogg ; I very seldom bathe in the sea. Bathing is apt to give me 

a head-ach, and to induce sleepiness. 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s a sign the doukin’ does na agree wi’ your constitution. Yet 
though you have that kind o’ complexion, my dear mem, that the poet was 
dreamin’ o’ when he said, “ O call it fair, not pale,” I houp devoutly that 
— gude.—I houp, Mrs Gentle, your dochter’s no what's ca’d deli- 
cate 

MRS GENTLE. 

Mary enjoys excellent health, Mr Hogg, and is much in the open air, which, 
after all, is the best of baths. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye say richt—ye say richt, mem. There’s nae need o’ watering a flower 
that opens its bosom to the dews o’ heaven. Now, leddies, there’s no a man 
in a’ this warld that’s less inquisitive than mysell about ither folk’s concerns ; 
yet whenever I foregather unexpectedly wil’ friens I love, my heart aye asks 
itsell silently, on what errand o’ courtesy or kindness hae they been engaged? 
I think, Miss Mary, I could maist guess. 


MISS GENTLE. 
No, Mr Hogg. 


. : SHEPHERD. 
There’s nae smile on your face—at least, but sic a faint smile as generally 


unless I’m sair mistaen in your character—dwalls there,—sae, my dear M iss 
Gentle, I ken that though your visit to this place has no been an unhappy, 
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it may hae been something o’ a sad ane ; and, therefore, God bless you, I’ll 
change the subject, and try and be agreeable. 
MRS GENTLE. 

Even.so, sir. We have been visiting a friend—I may almost say, a sister of 
Mary’s, who, a few weeks ago, there was but too much reason to fear, was 
sinking into a consumption. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna mind, my dearest Miss Gentle, though the tears do come to your een. 
Friendship is never sae pure, sae unselfish, sae affeckin’, in this warld, as when 
it breathes frae bosom to bosom o’ twa young innocent maidens, wha ha’in’ 
nae sisters o’ their ain, come to love ane anither even mair dearly than if their 
hearts beat with the same blood. Dinna fear but she'll get better. If she 
seemed sinkin’ into a consumption weeks sin’ syne, and instead o’ being waur 
is noo better, it’s a proof that God intends not yet takin’ her to himself in 
heaven. 

MISS GENTLE. : 

I am truly happy, sir, to meet with you again so soon after that charming 
evening at Buchanan Lodge. I hope you are all well at Mount-Benger ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Better than well ; and next moon the mistress expects to see your mother 
and you alang wi’ Mr North, according to your promise. You're no gaun to 
break it? What for are you lookin’ sae grave, baith o’ you? I dinna under- 
stan’ this—I am vera near about gaun to grow a wee angry. 

MISS GENTLE. 

When my dear sister shall have recovered sufficient strength for a little tour 

in the country, her physician has recommended— 
SHEPHERD. 

No anither word. She sall come out wi’ you to Yarrow. I’ve seen near a 
dizzen o’ us in Mr North’s coach afore noo, and no that crooded neither. You 
fower ‘ll ilka ane hae your corner—and you, Mem, Mrs Gentle, and Mr North, 
Ibe taken for the mother and the father—and Miss Mary and Miss Ellenor, 
for your twa dochters ; the ane like Bessy Bell, and the ither like Mary Gray. 

MISS GENTLE. 

Most extraordinary, Mr Hogg—why my dear friend’s name absolutely is 

Ellinor ! : 
SHEPHERD. 

The moment I either see a young leddy, or lassie indeed o’ ony sort, or even 
hear them spoken o’ by ane that loes them, that moment I ken their Christian 
name. What process my mind gangs through, I canna tell, except that it’s 
intuitive like, and instantawneous. ‘The soun’ o’ the unpronounced name, or 
raither the shadow o’ the soun’, comes across my mind, and I’m never wrang 
ony mair than if I had heard the wean baptized in the kirk. 

MISS GENTLE. 
What fine apprehensions are given to the poet’s gifted soul and senses ! 
SHEPHERD. 

A July at Mount-Benger will add twenty years to Miss Ellenor’s life. She 
sall hae asses’ milk—and a stool to sit on in the byre every nicht when the 
‘“‘kyé come hame” to be milked—for there’s naethin’ better for that complaint 
than the balmy breath o’ kine. 

MISS GENTLE. 

God bless you, sir, you are so considerate ! 

SHEPHERD. ; 

And we'll tak care no to let her walk on the gerse when the dews are on,— 
and no to stay out ower late in the gloamin’; and in case o’ a chance shower— 
for there’s nae countin’ on them—she sall hae my plaid—and bonny she'll look 
in’t, gif, she be onything like her freen Miss Mary Gentle—and we'll row in 
a boatie on St Mary’s Loch in the sunshine—and her bed sall be made cozy 
every nicht wi’ our new brass warmin’ pan, though there’s no as much damp. 
about a’ the house as to dim a lookin’-glass—and her food sall be Yarrow truits, 
and Eltrive chickens, and licht barley-scones, wi'a glass o’ the mistress’scurrant- 
wine—and the banished roses sall return frae exile to her cheek, and the lilies ° 
to her breast—and her voice sall notrummel in the chorus o’ a sang—and 
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you and her may gladden our een by dancin’ a waltz to my fiddle—for the 
waltz is a bonny dance for twa maiden sisters dressed in white, -wi’ roses on 
their hair, and pink sashes roun’ their waists, and silk stockens sae smooth and 
white; ye micht maist think they were nae stockens ava’, but just the pure gléam 
o’ the natural ankle glidin’ alang the floor. 

MISS GENTLE. 

You draw such a picture of our Arcadia! I feel assured that we shall vi. 
sit the Forest. 

SHEPHERD. 
I’m sure, Miss Mary, that you believe in the doctrine o’ impulses ? 
MISS GENTLE. 

I wish to believe in everything beautiful—ay, even in Kilmeny’s sojourn 
in the land of Faery, and her return, when years had flown, late late in the 
gloamin’ to her father’s ingle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mony impulses, Mem, Mrs Gentle, have come to me, between the age 0’ 
saxteen and my present time o’ life—what that is, I leave you baith to guess, 
but no to utter—for the maist part in the silence and darkness o’ nicht—but 
no always sae—sometimes in the brichtness 0’ sunshine, at morn or meridian 
—but never but when alane—a’ ithers bein’ either far away, or buried in sleep, 

MISS GENTLE. 
Will you have the kindness, my dear Mr Hogg, to explain yourself—for— 
SHEPHERD. 

A’ at ance my soul kens that.it must obey the Impulse—nor ever seeks 
to refuse. Aftenest it is towards something sad—but although sad, seldom 
miserable—a journey ower the hills to see some frien’, whom I hae nae reas 
son to fear is otherwise than well and happy—but on reaching his house, I 
see grieffu’ faces, and perhaps hear the voice o’ prayer by the bedside o’ ane 
whom the bystanders fear is about to die. Ance the Impulse led me to go by 
a ford, instead o’ the brigg, although the ford was fardest, and the river red; 
and I was just in time to save a puir travellin’ mither, wi’ twa wee weans on 
her breast ; awa’ she went wi’ a blessing on my head, and I never saw her 
mair. Anither time, the Impulse sent me to a lanesome spat amang the hills, 
as I thought, only because the starnies were mair than usual beautifully bricht, 
and that I might aiblins mak a bit poem or sang in the solitude, and I found 
my ain brither’s wee dochter, o’ twelve years auld, lyin’ delirious o’ a sudden 
brain fever, and sae weak, that I had to carry her hame in my plaid like abit 
lamb.—But I’m gettin wearisome, Mems—and gude safe us, there’s Bronte 
fechtin’ wi’ a carter’s mastiff. We're a mile frae Portybelly, and I never was 
sensible o’ the Fly haein’ steered frae the cotch-offish.—Driver—driver, stop, 
or thae twa dowgs ‘ll devoor ane anither. ‘There’s nae occasion—Bronte has 
garred him flee, and that carter ’ll be wise to haud his haun’, for faith gif he 
strikes Bronte wi’ his whup, he’ll be on the braid o’ his back in a jiffy, wi’ a 
hail set o’ teeth in his wizand, as lang’s my fingers, and as white as yours, 
Miss Mary—but wull ye let me look at that ring, for I’m unco curious in 
precious stanes.—(SHEPHERD takes Miss GentL3’s hand into his.) ' 

MISS GENTLE. 

It has been in our family, sir, for several centuries, and I wear it for my 
grandmother’s sake, who took it off her finger and put it on mine, a few days 
before she died. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mrs Gentle, I see your dochter’s haun’s just like your ain—the back nar- 
rowish, but rather a wee plumpy—fingers sma’ and taper, without being lang 
—and the beautifu’ wee member, pawm an’ a’, as saft and warm as velvet, that 
has been no verra far aff the fire—Happy he whom heaven ordains, on some 
nae distant day, to put the thin, unadorned, unrubied ring on this finger— 
my dear Mary—this ane, the neist to the wee finger o’ the left haun’—and 
ge youl ask me to the wedding, you shall get, my bonny doo, warm frae 
‘this heart o’ mine, a faither’s blessing. 

MRS GENTLE. 

Let me promise for Mary, Mr Hogg ; and on that day, you, Mr North, and 

Mr Tickler, will dine with me at Trinity-Cottage. ' 
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_ SHEPHERD. 
I'll answer. for Mr Tickler. . But hoosh—speak lown, or we'll wauken him. 
"I’m never, sae happy in his company, as when he’s sleepin’—for his animal 
irits, at times, is maist outrawgeous—his wut incessant—and the verra een 
o him gleg as wumbles, mair than I can thole, for hours thegither fixed on 
mine, as gin he wushed to bore a hole through a body’s head, frae oss frontis 
to cerebellum. Leddies dear, you're no Phrenologists ? 
MRS GENTLE. 

We are not—from no contempt of what we do not understand—but merely 

because Mary’s education is still in many things incomplete—and—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Incomplete! I dinna believe it’s incomplete in onything. Dinna they tell 
me that she can play the piawno, and the herp, and the'guitawr, each sae weel, 
that it seems at the time to be her only instrument? Mr North, they say, ‘Il 
sit for hours without ony cawnle in the room, only the moon lookin’ and lis 
tenin’ in at the window, while she keeps singin’ to the auld man tunes that 
somehow mak him greet—and greetin’s no a mood he’s in general gi’en to— 
And, then, dinna ye think Mr North has shown me'some o’ her verses, ay, as 
true poetry, Miss Mary, as Mrs Hemans’s hersell ?>—and what for wull ye no 
alloo him to prent some o’ them in the Magazine ? 

MRS GENTLE. 

Mary’s attempts, Mr Hogg, are all unworthy that honour—and T assure 
you her modesty is so unaffected, that it would give her pain to see any of her 
trifles in print. She rarely can be brought even to sing them to Mr North, 
when we are alone. 

SHEPHERD. 

I canna ca’t a fause modesty—for there’s naething fause about her—indeed 
I love, admire, and respeck her for’t—although, God forbid I sud think that 
the female poetesses i’ this and ither kintras sud na hae sang before a’ the 

ple,—but oh, mem, there’s a charm divine in the bits o’ sangs that’s owned 

y their writers—young, innocent, and fair—maist asif in confession o’ haein’ 
dune something wrang—and extorted frae them, when nane but dearest freens 
are by, in some auld plaintive air that never seemed sae sweet before,—the singer 
a’ the while hangin’ down her head, till her hair seems in the twilight hangin’ 
like a veil ower her countenance, and you can just see the movin’ o' her breast, 
half in sadness and half in a timid fear, yet the hail feelin’ a feelin’ o’ happi- 

ness that she would be sorry to exchange for mirth. 

MBS GENTLE. 
- I sometimes think, sir, that the education of females in this country is too 
much according to rule—too formal—too— 

SHEPHERD. 

Far ower muckle sae. There’s ower little left to theirsells, Mem. The 
truth is, that the creaturs hae nae time to think or feel about onything but 
what they’re taucht—every hour in the day bein’ taken up wi’ its ain separate 
task—sae that their acquirements, or aceomplishments, as they ca’ them, are 
ower mechanical, and dinna melt into, and set aff ane anither like the colours 
o’ a rainbow, Mem, as they do in the case o’ your dochter there—and a year 
after leavin’ school, or bein’ married, whare’s a’ their fine gran’ accomplishments 
then? They canna then pent a bit flower wi’ distinctive petals frae natur ; and 
as for ony new tunes, they never attempt them, and jingle ower them learnt at 
school unco wearisomely—for the spinnet, poorly played, is a meeserable in 
strument, like music dazed and daunderin’ in an asthmatie consumption. 

9 MRS GENTLE. 

Perhaps, Mr Hogg, you may allow that such accomplishments are chiefly 
graceful in youth, and that they may rust out of use, without much regret, 
when the wife and the mother-—— 

SHEPHERD. 
Just sae—just sae, Mem—only they sudna be gien up just athegither, and 
only by slow degrees. Though I confess 1 hae nae pleasure in seein’ mother 
dochter sittin’ playing a duet at the same spinnet. 
MISS GENTLE. 
Phrenology is quite epidemic, Mr Hogg, among our sex in Edinburgh 
14 
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SHEPHERD. 

Hae na ye observed that a’ leddies that are Phrenologists are very impi- 
dent, upsettin’, bauld amang men, loud talkers, and lang as weel’s loud—tak 
desperate strides when they walk—write a strang haun’ o’ write—grow red in 
the face gin you happen to contradick them—dinna behave ower reverently to 
their pawrents, nor yet to their husbands, gin they hae the good luck to hae 
gotten wed—hae nae slicht o’ haun’ in curlin’ their hair toshly, and are nae« 
wise kenspeckle for white teeth—to say naething about the girth o’ their 
ankles—nor—— 

MISS GENTLE. 
I know only one female Phrenologist, Mr Hogg—and I assure you she isa 
very sweet, simple, pretty girl. 
SHEPHERD. 
And does she let lecturers hawnle her head ? 
MISS GENTLE. 
Pardon me for again interrupting you ; but Lucy Callander—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Is nae Phrenologist. A sweet, simple, pretty girl, wi’ sic an agreeable name 
as Lucy Callander, canna be a Phrenologist. She'll hae a sweetheart that 
pretends to be ane, that he may tak impertinent opportunities to weave her 
fair tresses roun’ his fingers, and mak “‘ the Sceeance,” as the fules ca’t, subsers 
vient to a little innocent flirtation, Mem. ‘That’s no uncommon, Mem. 
There’s nae scarcity o’ siccan disciples. 

MRS GENTLE. 

Surely, sir, no gentleman would so far forget his natural respect for the de« 
licacy and dignity of the sex as under any circumstances to act so insultingly, 
so vulgarly, and so coarsely —— ; 

SHEPHERD. 

Ony member o’ the Phrenological Society, Mem, would do sae, without 
meaning ony insult, but just frae the obtuse insolence characteristic o’ the 
seck. In matters o’ sceeance, a’ the ordinary decencies, and delicacies, and 
proprieties o’ life maun be laid aside ; and sic an angelic head as the ane I see 
before me, glitterin’ wi’ sunbeams, and wi’ the breathin’ incense o’ morn, sub« 
mitted to be pawed upon, (the beasts ca’t manipulated, ) by fingers fetidly fami- 
liar wi’ plaster 0’ Paris casts o’ the skulls o’ murderous Jezebels, like Mrs 
Mackinnon, or aiblins wi’ the verra skull itsel, and a comparison instituted, 
possibly to the advantage o’ her that has been hanged and disseckit, and made 
an atomy o’, between the character o’ that dochter o’ sin and perdition, and 
this your ain child o’ innocence and bliss. 

MRS GENTLE. 
Arn’t you pressing the point against the Phrenologists too far, Mr Hogg? 
SHEPHERD. 

No half far eneuch. They said that she-devil wha had brought sae mony 
a puir young lassie to destruction, and broken so mony a parental heart, had 
a great organ o’ veneration ; and how think ye they proved the correspondence 
o’ her character wi’ what they ca’ her developement ? Why, that she ance drap- 
ped on her knees on the Calton-hill and imprecated furious curses on the ves 
sel that was carryin’ off an offisher, or some other profligate, with whom she 
had lived in sin and shame! I could show you the words. 

MRS GENTLE. 

Mr North, sir, I can assure you, regards Phrenology much more favourably 
than you seem——. 

SHEPHERD. 

What care I for Mr North, Mem, or indeed ony ither Man, in a maitter, 
no sae muckle o’ pure philosophy, as common sense? Besidesy Mr North 
only seems to humour sic folly, to see hoo far it ‘ll gang—and its gran’ sport 
to hear him acquiescin’ wi’ a phrenologist, the silly creatur considerin’ him a 
convert, till, in the pride o’ his heart, the ass brays sae loud and lang, that 
the hail company is startled, and Lang-Lugs himsell pereaves that he has been 
trottin’ for their amusement, and had his nose a’ the while tickled by Mr 
North, wi’ the nemo-me-impuneelacesset thistle that grows on the back. o 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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MISS GENTLE. 
. Have any of the gentlemen you allude to, sir, written any works of merit— 
in prose or verse ?—for I confess that, if they have, I should feel the more 
posed to believe that their philosophy was true. 
SHEPHERD. 

I never heard tell o’ ony. Let a phrenologist write ae beautifu’ sang o’ four 
stanzas—ae Prose Tale, however short, in which human nature is unfaulded 
and elucidated—ae Essay even in the common language o’ men—on Meta- 
pheesics theirsells—let him pruve himself to hae genius o’ ony kind, and in 
ony depairtment, and then a body micht think wi’ some temper on their blind 
and brutal abuse o’ their betters, and their general denunciation o’ a’ the rest o” 
mankind as dunces or bigots. But what hae they got to shaw? No ae single 
scrawl fit for onything better than singin’ poutry. 

MRS GENTLE. 
I understand, sir, there are some very clever men among the Phrenologists. 
SHEPHERD. 

There are some very clever men, Mem, in every craal o’ Hottentots, I’se 
warrant, in Caffrawria, as there are in every tent o’ tinklers frae Yetholm. 
Tawlents o’ a tolerable size you stumble on now-a-days at the corner o’ every 
street ; and it would be a singular phenomenon if you cou’d na put your haun 
on the shouther o’ a decent Phrenologist. But oh, a ! but the creturs mak’ 
the maist o’ ony moderate tawlents they may possess, or poor o’ writin’ doon 
statements o’ what they ca’ facks—and sure eneuch in conversation in com« 
pany after denner—maist unhappy haverers are they over tumbler or jug—sae 
serious whan every body else is jokin’—sae close in their reasonin’ whan ither 
folk’s minds are like bows unbent—sae argumentative on mere wunnle-straws 
flung up to see how the wund blaws—sae fairce gif you but gie a wee bit short 
good-natured grunt o’ a lauch—sae tenawcious like grim death o’ a syllogism o” 
ratiocination that you hae rugged out o’ their nieve—sae fond o’ damnable ite~ 
ration, as Shakspeare says, for I never swear nane—sae dreigh and sae dour in 
a’ they look, think, say, or do—sae bauld and bristly when they think they are 
beating you in logic, and sae crest-fallen and like cawves wi’ their heads hanging 
ower the sides o’ carts, when they find that ye are yerking it into them, and see 
that a’ the company is kecklin’,—in short, % dear me! Mem, Mrs Gentle ! and 
you, my dear Miss Mary! the Phrnologists are indeed a peculiar people, jealous 
0’ good works, and wi about as muckle sense amang them as micht furnish 
some half dozen commissioners 0’ police per annum, twa three droggists, an 
advocate callant no verra sair on the fees, and a couple o’ stickit ministers. 
You'll hear them takin’ a sweepin’ view o’ the History o’ Metapheesics frae 
Thawles tae Tam Broon, establishin’ for themselves nae fewer than twa-and- 
thretty faculties, mainteenin’ that the knowledge o’ human nature on the 
sceeance 0’ Mind is yet in its infancy—that a’ the millions on millions o’ men 
that thocht about their ain sowls since Noah, went blindfolded and ram-stam 
on the wrang road, with their backs towards the rising Sun o’ Truth—and to 
mak a lang story short, that Dr Gall, Dr Spurzheim, Mr George Combe, and 
Mr James Simpson, do now possess, within the circumference of their skulls, 
shallow and empty as they are deemed to be by a weak and wicked generation, 
mair sense, knowledge, sceeance, truth, than all the other skulls belonging to 
the eight hundred and fifty million o’ Christians, Pagans, Heathens, Jews, 
Turks, and the lave, on continent or isle, a’ ower the face, breast, and back o° 
the habitable yirth ! Whoo—I am out o’ breath—I wuss I had a drink. Did 
Tickler stir the noo? I houp he’s no waukenin’. 

MRS GENTLE. 

Well, Mr Hogg, this is the first time in my life I ever saw Mr Tickler 

asleep. I fear‘he has been overpowered by the sun. 
, SHEPHERD. 

No, Mem—by soomin’. He and I, and Bronte there, took a soom nearly 
out to Inchkeith—and no being accustomed to it for some years, he’s unco 
comatose. There's no ae single thing in a’ this warld that he’s sae severe on 
in other folk as fa’in’ asleep in company—let them even hae sat up the hail 
nicht afore, ower bowl or book,—but that trance is like a judgment on him, 
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and he'll be real wud at me for no waukenin’ him, when he opens his een as 
the wheels stop, and he fin’s that I’ve had baith the leddies a’ the way up to 
mysell. But you can see him at ony time—whereas a sicht o’ me in Awmrose’g 
is gude for sair een, on an average only but ance a season. Mrs Gentle, did 
you ever see ony person sleep mair like a gentleman? 

; MRS GENTLE. 

Everything Mr Tickler does, Mr Hogg, is like a gentleman. 

SHEPHERD. 

‘When he’s dead he’ll look like a gentleman. Even if ane could for a mo« 
ment: mak sic a supposition, he would look like a gentleman, if he were 
hanged. 

MRS GENTLE, 


O shocking !—My dear sir—— 
SHEPHERD. 

My admiration o’ Mr Tickler has nae bounds, Mem. He would look like 

a gentleman in the stocks—or the jougs—or the present Ministry —— 
MRS GENTLE. 

I certainly never saw any person enter a drawing-room with an air of more 
courteous dignity, more heartfelt politeness, more urbani/y, sir, a word, I bee 
lieve, derived —— 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s no ae man in fifty thousan’ that’s entitled to hae what’s ca’d a mainner. 
Maist men, on entering a room, do weel just to sit doon on the first chair they 
lay their haun on—or to gang intil the window—or lean against the wa’—or 
keep lookin’ at picturs on a table—till the denner-bell rings. But Mr Tick 
ler there—sax feet four—threescore and ten—we heigh feturs—white hair— 
ruddy cheeks—paircin een—naturally eloquent—fu’ o’ anecdote o’ the olden 
time—independent in sowl, body, and estate,—gayen proud—a wee mad— 
rather deafish on the side of his head that happens to be niest a ninny—He 
Mem, is entitled by nature and art to hae a mainner, and an extraordinar 
mainner sometimes it is,——— 

MRS. GENTLE. 
I think Mr Tickler is about to shake off his drowsiness. 
TICKLER. 

Has that lazy fellow of a coachman not got all his parcels and passengers 
collected yet? Is he never going to set off? Ay, there we go at last. This 
Portobello, Mrs Gentle, is really a wonderful place. That building reminds me. 
of the Edinburgh Post Office. . 

& SHEPHERD. 

‘We're in Embro’, sir, we’re in Embro’, and you’ ve been snorin’ like a bittern 
or a frog in Tarrass moss. 

TICKLER. 

Ladies—can I hope ever to be pardoned for having fallen asleep in such 
ce? Yet, could I think that the guilt of sleep had been aggravated by 
habit and repute a snorer,—suicide alone could—— 

MRS GENTLE. 
ant your slumber, sir, you drew your breath as softly as a sleeping 


TICKLER. 

My offence, then, is not inexpiable. 

SHEPHERD. 

I am muckle obliged to you, sir, for sleepin’—and I drew up the window 
on your side, that you micht na catch cauld; for, sir, though you draw your 
breath as saftly as a sleepin’ child, you hae nae notion how wide open you 
haud your mouth. You'll do the same for me another time. 

( The coach stops, and the Suernexn hands out Miss Gentie.—Mr 
Ticker gallantly performing the same office to the Lady Mother.) 
BRONTE. 
Bow— wow-—wow,—bow—wow—wow. (Scene closes.) 
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Scene III. 


Ma Ampnose’s Hotel, Picardy Place—~Pitt Parlour.—Mr Nontu lying on 
a sofa, and Mx Ambrose fanning him with a Peacock’s Tail 


NORTH. 

These window-ventilators, Mr Ambrose, are indeed admirable contrivances, 
and I must get them adopted at the Lodge. No wind that blows suits this 
room so well as the south-east. Do you think I might venture on another 
water-ice before ‘dinner? The pine-apple we shall reserve. Thank you, Am- 
brose—that fan almost makes me melancholy. Demetrius was truly a splendid 
—a gorgeous—a glorious bird—and methinks I see him now affrontin 
Phoebus with his thousand lidless eyes intensely bright within the emeral 
haze by which they were all encircled and overshadowed. Poor, dear, good 
old Lady Diana Le Fleming gave him to me, that parricide might not be per« 

trated in the Rydal woods. For the Prince had rebelled against the King 
fis father, and driven old Poliorcetes into the gloom of the forest. There, in 
some remote glade, accompanied in his dethroned exile but by one single Sul 
tana, would he dare, as the echo of his ungrateful heir-apparent’s triumphant 
ery was faint among the ancient oaks, to unfurl that Tail, Mr Ambrose, glo- 
rious even in the gloom, till sick of tenderness, his pensive paramour stooped her 
crested head, and pressed her bosom to the mossy greensward before her enae 
moured lord, who, had he been more ef a philosopher than I fearhe was, 
would have been happy in the thought of ‘* All for Love, or the World well 
Tost.” No spectator there of such caresses but the wild-bee, too busy amidst 
the sylvan blooms to behold even the birds of Juno—or the squirrel leaping 
ainong the mossy branches of that endless canopy—or the lovely adder trailing 
his burnished undulations along the forest flowers—or snow-white coney all 
intent on his own loves, the happy father he of monthly families all the year 
long, retiring at the far-off rustle of footstep into his old hereditary palace, be« 
neath the roots of elm or ash five centuries old! Solemn woods they were in« 
deed, my good Ambrose, in those days—but oh! that the axe should ever be 
laid to the root of the Bright, the Beautiful, the Bold, the Free, the Great, the 
Young or the Old! Let hurricanes level lanes through forests, as plagues do 
through the families of men, for Nature may work at will with her own ele- 
ments among her own creations, but why must nian for ever destroy? nor, child 
of a day, fear to murder the Tree that stands green yet gloomy in its strength, 
beside the mouldering mausoleum it has for ages overshadowed, and that is 
now but a heap of dust and ashes? Hark! the time-piece sweetly strikes, as 
with a silver bell, the hour of five!—Cease your fanning, mine host most worthy 
—and let the dinner appear—for ere a man, with moderate haste, might count 
a hundred, Tickler and the Shepherd will be in the age ry Ay, God bless 
his honest soul, there is my dear James's laugh in the lobby. 


Enter SurPuerD and Ticker and Bronte. 


; SHEPHERD. 

Here I am, sir, gloriously hungry. My stamach, Mr North, as weel’s my 
heart’s, in the richt place. I’m nae glutton—nae gormandeezer—but a man 
o’ a gude—a great appeteet—and for the next half hour I shall be as perfectly 
happy as ony man in a’ Scotland. 

TICKLER. 


Take a few biscuits, James, till—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Biskits! I could crunch the hail tot o’ them like sae mony wafers. Rax me 
ower ane o’ thae cabin-biskits o’ a man-o’-war—there—smash into flinders 
flees it at ae stroke o’ my elbow—but here comes the Roonp ! 

NORTH. 

Mr Ambrose, I ordered a cold dinner-——— 

Vor. XXH. Q 
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SHEPHERD. 

A cauld denner! Wha the deevil in -his seven senses wud condescend to sit 
doon till a cauld denner? Hail, Hotch-potch! What a Cut o’ Sawmon! Tha; 
maur'hae been a noble fish! Come forrit, my-wee chiel, wi’ the chickens, anj 

you bigger callant, wi’ the tongue and ham. Tak’ tent, ye auld dominee, and 
no scale the sass o’ the sweet-breads ! Curry’sagran’ thing, gayen late on ing 
denner, when the edge o’ the appeteet’s a wee turned, and you're rather be. 
innin’ to be stawed. Mr Awmrose, I'll thank ye to lend me a pock y-haund. 
Rershief, for: F’ve forgotten- mine in my wallise, and my mouth’s waterin, 
There, Mr North; there—set in his fit-stule aneath the table: I ca’ this, sir, 
~a tastefu’ and judicious denner for three. Whisht, sirs. ‘* God bless us ig 
these mercies, andmake us truly thankful. Amen!” ot 
TICKLER. 
Hodge-podge, Hogg? 
SHEPHERD: 
Only: three ladle-fu’s.—Mair peas. Dip deeper.—That’s is 
NORTH: 
Boiling broth, with the thermometer at eighty ! 
SHEPHERD. 

I carena if the fermometer war at aught hunder and aughty. I'lbeat 
-het hotch-potch against Mosshy Shaubert—only I'll no gae intil the oven— 
neither will I eat arsenick or phosphorus. 

NORTH. 
I should like, James; .to introduce my friend Dr Dodds to M. Chabert. 


SHEPHERD. 

Wha’s he ? 

NORTH. 

The ingenious gentleman who was packed in ice below an avalanche in Swits 
zerland for some century and a half, and who, on being dug out and restored 
to animation before a rousing wood-fire, merely complained of a slight numb» 
~ness in. his knees, and a tingling at the points of his fingers. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh; man! hoo he must hae enjoyed the first: het denner! I think I see 
him ower his first jug:o’ het toddy. They tell me he has gotten himsell mary 
ried—has he ony family? 


Mr Hogg, a glass of wine > 


TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD: 

No the noo. I am for some mair o’ the hotch-potch. Mr Awmrose, gie 
me a‘deeper ashet.—I wunner to’ see ye, Mr North, fiddle-faddlin’ awa’ at 
cauld lamb and mint sass.—I just perfectly abhor mint sass. 

NORTH. 
My dear James,-you must have had the shower-bath to-day. 
SHEPHERD. 

Confound your shower-baths, and your vapour-baths, and your slippere 
baths, and your marble-coffin-baths, and your Bath-baths—< give me,” as my: 
ingenious freen’, the author o’ the Cigar and Life after Dark, spiritedly says, 
** give me the broad bosom of the blue sea, with five fathom of water beneath 
me ;” the Frith o’ Forth to frisk in, sir—the lips o’ the wide mouth-o° the 
German oeean to play with—where, as: Tennant says,, 


Breaks the long wave that at the Pole began. 


Noo, Mr Tickler, my hotch-potch’s dune, and I'll drink a pint o’ porter wi’ 
you frae the tap. 
(Mr Ambrose places the pewter.) 
NORTH. 
The “ Cigar,” James, and ‘‘ Every Night Book, or Life after Dark,” are 
extremely clever and amusing. Who? ' 
SHEPHERD. 
The same. He’s a wutty fallow. I wush he was here. 
- NORBH. 
Is the “ Age Reviewed,” James, any shakes o’ a satire ? 
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SHEPHERD. 

Some o’ the belly, sir. I prefer the belly o’ a sawmon and the back o’ @ 
cod. What's your wull ? 

NORTH. 
I gave you the “‘ Age Reviewed” yestreen to peruse, James. Eh? 
SHEPHERD. ' 

He’s a sumph, the author. He leads a body in the preface to expeck tha 
he’s gaun te be personal, and malevolent, and rancorous, and a’ that ; and in« 
stead o’ that, he’s only stupit. . 

TICKLER. 

I gave the drivel a glance—wretched stuff.’ The dolt is not aware. that 
“The Age” goes farther back in time than about the year 1812, or extends in 
space beyond London and suburbs. 

SHEPHERD. 

He might as weel hae ca’d a drill o’ twa three tailors and weavers—makin’ 
into volunteers—a review o’ the British army. It’s curious how many sumphs 
become satirists. 

NORTH. 
, Wheat a rare faculty ‘tis, James, cutting-up. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ye may say that, wi’ a pig’s tail in your cheek, Mr North; for, savin’ and 
exceppin’ your ain single sell, there’s no a man noo, either in the Fiect or the 
Army, or the Church, or the Courts o’ Law, or the Parliament, that knows 
how to haunle a cat-o’-nine-tails. 

NORTH. 
My dear Shepherd, you forget-—my instrument is the xnouT. 
SHEPHERD. 

What maist surprises and pleases me, sir, is that your richt hand never fore 
gets its cunnin’. You'll maybe no tak your kNourT intil’t for a year at a time ; 
and the next culprit that has his head tied ower a post, houps your haun’ ’ll be 
weak or ackward ; but my faith he sune kens better ; for at every stripe o’ the 
inevitable and inexorable whang, the skin flipes aff frae nape to hurdies—and 
the Cockney confesses that Christopher North is still, septuagenarian though he 
be, the First Leevin’ Satirist o’ the age. I wud like to see you, sir, by way o” 
varecity, pented by John Watson Gordon, in the character o’ Apollo flayin’ 
Marsyas.—Noo for the Rcond- Thank ye, Mr Tickler—some udder.—Awme 
rose, Dickson’s mustard. 

TICKLER. 

“ May-Fair,” North, is clever. 

NORTH. 

Very much so. But I do not fancy light-hitting—and showy sparring of 
that sort. Give me a desperate lunge at the kidneys. 

TICKLER. 

The author is not a man of fashien—although he would fain be thought 
one. Dress—speak—laugh—bow—sit—walk,—blow your nose as fashions 
ably as you can—unless you are bona fide of the ton—it is.allin vain. You 
are soon seen to be a forgery. 

NORTH. 
Yet the author is a gentleman and a scholar. 
. TICKLER. 
I dislike altogether these ambling octo-syllabics. ’Tis a pitiful pace, 
NORTH. 

Rather so. But what chiefly annoyed me in May-Fair, was its author’s-ase 
sumed easiness of air,—his nonchalance in speaking of his titled friends,—his 
hand-in-glove familiarity with my Lord Holland,—and, above all, the uncon- 
scious pomposity with which he, a gay and airy trifler, treats of matters uttere 
ly uninteresting to all mankind, except, perhaps, about three people. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae mair about it. I read a skreed o’t in the Literary Gazette, but didna 
understand ae single word o’t, wi’ its blanks, and its allusions, and its allectera« 
tions. The author thinks himsell a great wut, nae doubt, but he’s only mid- 
dlin’,—and it’s no worth while “ takin’ the conceit outo’ him,” for he'll no 
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reach another edition. Thae Lunnun creturs imagine a’ the warld’s aye 
thinkin’ about them,—but naebody in Yarrow minds them. May-Fair ‘a, 
Selkrig ’s a different bizziness, and wad mak a gran’ poem, either serious or 
sateerical, or baith at ance, like the wabster’s widow. 
. TICKLER. 
Pray, North, did you see Tom Campbell when he was lately in Edinburgh? 
NORTH. 
‘I did not. He was to have dined with me, when a summons, from Colburn, 
I suppose, carried him off by steam to London. 
TICKLER. 
‘Our worthy friends, the people of the West Country, did themselves infinite 
credit by their cordial reception of their Bard and Rector. 


NORTH. 

. They did so indeed. Campbell’s speeches and addresses on his Installation 
on the First of May, and at the Public Dinner, contained many very happy 
touches—apt, ingenious, hearty, and graceful. 

TICKLER. 

You heard, I presume, that the Gander tried to disturb the genial feeling 
of sympathy and admiration by his Goose-dub gabble, but got hissed and 
hooted back to his green-mantled pool ? 

NORTH. 

‘ I noticed, with pleasure, an able castigation of the creature in the Scots 
Times ; and it is agreeable to know, that the illustrious Author of the Plea 
sures of Hope cut him dead. In England, such baseness would be held in. 
credible. Yet, plucked as he is of every feather, and bleeding all over, he 
struts about in the same mock majesty as ever, and construes pity and con- 
tempt into keudos and glorification. 

SHEPHERD. 

I dinva ken wha you're speakin’ about. But wha wull the College laddies 

imake Rector neist? I'll tell you wha they should eleck ? 


NORTH. 

Whom, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just yoursell. They’ve had a dynasty of Whigs—Jeffray, and Sir James 
Mackintosh, and Brougham, and Cammell—and noo they should hae a dynas- 
ty o’ Tories. Tue First GREAT Tory Rector sHouLD Be CuRisTOPHER 
Nortu. 

/ NORTH. 

No—no—no, James. Nolo Episcopari. 

. SHEPHERD. 

What for no? Haud your tongue. I'll mak an appeal to the laddies, and 
your election is sure. First, youre the auldest Tory in Scotland—secondly, 
you're the bauldest Tory in Scotland—thirdly, you’re the wuttiest Tory in 
Scotland—fourthly, you re the wisest Tory in Scotland. That Tammas Cam- 
mel] is a mair popular poet than you, sir, I grant; but that he has ae tenth 

irt o’ your poetical genius, I deny. As a miscellawneous writer on a’ subjects 
sce and divine, he is no to be named wi’ you, sir, in the same lifetime 
and as an Epitor, he is, compared wi’ CuzistorpHzer NontH—but as a 
spunk to the Sun! 

TICKLER. 
Rector! a glass of hock or sauterne ? 
NORTH. 
» Mr Ambrose, the Peacock’s Tail, if you please. The room is getting very 
‘hot. 
: SHEPHERD. 

O, sir, but you look bonny when you blush. I can concave a virgin 0’ sax- 
teen fa’in in love wi’ you—Rector, your good health. Mr Awmrose, fill the 
Rector’s glass. QO, sir, but you wud luk gran’ in your robs. Jeffray and 
Cammell’s but pechs to you—the verra stoop o’ your shouthers would be dig- 
nificd aneath a goon—the gait o’ the gout is unco philosophical—and wi 
‘your crutch in your nieve, you would seem the Champion o’ Truth, ready 
either to defend the passes against the wily assaults 0’ Falschood, er to follow 
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her into her ain camp, storm the entrenchments, and slaughter her whole ar- 
my 0’ sceptics —Mr Awmrose, gic me a clean plate—I’m for some.o’ the cur- 
ried kernels. 

NORTH. 

I have some thoughts, James, of relinquishing animal food, and confining 
myself, like Sir Richard Phillips, to vegetable matter. 

SHEPHERD. 

Matroth, sir, there are mony millions o’ Sir Richard Phillipses in the world, 
if a’ that’s. necessary to make ane be abstinence frae animal food. It’s my be- 
lief, that no aboon ane in ten o’ mankind at large, pree animal food frae 
week’s end to week’send. Sir Richard Phillips, on that question, is in a 
great majority. 

TICKLER. 
. North, accustomed, James, all his life, to three courses—fish, flesh, and 
fowl—would think himself an absolute phenomenon or miracle of man, were 
he to devote the remainder of his meals to potatoes and barley bannocks, pease- 
soup, macaroni, and the rest of the range of bloodless but sappy nature. How 
he would be laughed at for his heroic resolution, if overheard by three mil- 
nw strapping Irish beggars, wi’ their bowels yearnin’ for potatoes and po- 
theen ! 
WORTH. 
. No quizzing, boys, of the old gentleman. Talking of Sir Richard Phillips, 
I am sorry he is no longer—to my knowledge at least—the Editor of a Ma- 
gazine. In his hands the Monthly was a valuable periodical. One met with 
information there, that now-a-days I, at least, know not where to look for— 
and though the Knight’s own scientific speculations were sometimes sufficient- 
ly absurd, they, for the most part, exhibited the working of a powerful and 
even original mind. 
: SHEPHERD. 

I agree wi’ him in thinkin’ Sir Isaac Newton out o’ his reckonin’ entirely about 
gravitation. There’s nae sic thing asa law o’ gravitation ! What would be the 
use o’'t? “Wull onybody tell me, that an apple or a stane wudna fa’ to the 
grun’ without sic a law? Sumphs that say sae! They fa’ to the grun’ bes 
cause they’re heavy. , , 


NORTH. 
I also liked Sir Richard’s politics. 
SHEPHERD. 
Haw!!! 
NORTH. 


He was consistent, James—and my mind is so constituted as always to cone 
nect together the ideas of consistency and conscientiousness. In his criticisms 
on literature and the fine arts, he appeared to me generally to say what he 
thought the truth—and although sometimes manifestly swayed in his judg- 
ment on such matters, like almost all other men, by his political predilections, 
his pages were seldom if ever tainted with malignity, and on the whole, Dick 
was a fair foe. 

TICKLER. 

He was the only Editor, sir, that ever clearly saw the real faults and defects 

- Maga, and therefore although he sometimes blamed, he never abused 
er—— 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s a gude distinction, Mr Tickler, either about books or bodies. When 
ae man hates anither, and has a spite at him, he never fastens on his real 
fawtes, blackguardin’ him for acks he never thocht o’ a’ his days, and con 
foundin’ the verra natures o’ vice and virtue. The sight o',a weel-faur’d 
lauchin’ face—like mine for example—gies the puir distorted deevil the jaun- 
dice—and he gangs up and down the toon mainteenin’ that your cheeks is yel- 
low, when they’re cherries, till some freen’ or ither taks him aside in pity in« 
a corner, and advises him to tak a purge, for he’s unco sick o’ the okre dise 

per. 
bok, NORTH. 
Gentlemen, cheese ? “ 
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; SHEPHERD. 
- Na—na-—nae cheese. Cheese is capital in the forenoons, or the afternoons 
either, when you’ve had nae ither denner, especially wi’ fresh butter-anda 
bread ; but nane but gluttonous epicures wad hae recourse to it after they hae 
been stuffin’ themsells, as we hae noo been doin’ for the last hour, wi’ three 
coorses, forbye hotch-potch and puddens.—Draw the cloth, Mr Awmrose, and 
down wi the Deevil’s Punch-Bowl. 
NORTH. 

You will find, I trust, that it breathes the very Spirit of the West. St Mun« 
go’s cathedral, you know, is at the bottom—and near it the monument of John 
Knox—almost as great a reformer in his day as I in mine ; and had the West 
India trade then flourished, no doubt he had been as religiously devoted to 
cold Glasgow Punch. I’ll answer for him, that he was no milk-sop. 

(Mr Amenose and Assistants deposit the Devil's Punch-Bowl in the centre 
of the circular table.”} 
NORTH. 
Tue Kine. 
SHEPHERD. 

i took the hips frae you last time, Mr North,—tak you the hips frae me 
this time. , 
NORTH. 

We will, James. But see that this bowl does not take the legs from you 
likewise. 

OMNES. 

Hip—hip—hip— hurra—hurra—hurra —hip—hip—hip — hurra—hurra— 
hurra—hip—hip—hip—hurra—hurra—hurra ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Hoo the “ Universal British Nation” lately stood up, like ae man, to 
stamp the seal o’ its approbation.on the conduct o’ Eldon, Wellington, Mel« 
ville, Peel, and the lave o’ our patriotic statesmen ! 

NORTH. : 

“ England ! with all thy faults, I love thee still !” There is one toast, gene 
tlesnen, that we have often drank with pleasure—yea, with pride. Let us do 
so now—in silence. ‘“ THe Press.” 

TICKLER. 

Instead of pleasure and pride, I for one drink that toast with pain and 
shame. The persons of the press pretend indignation at the charge urged 
against them by the Marquis of Londonderry, of being bribed and corrupted 
by ministerial money. Some of them are Political Economists, and must 
know the meaning of the word money. But if not so bribed and corrupted, 
—— their tergiversation and apostacy? From the native baseness of their 
SHEPHERD. 

I think that’s the maist likely. 

. TICKLER. 

The Whig papers are not so double-damned as the Tory ones- The Times, 
and the Morning Chronicle, and the Globe, might be defended by a good 
Devil’s Advocate in a silk-gown, given him by a patent of precedency—but 
fer the Courier—(and—) but for the once gentlemanly, judicious, well-ine 
formed, clear-headed, and seemingly right-hearted Englishman the Courier, 
to fling from him, unbribed, and unbought, and uncorrupted, the honourable 
reputation he had gained by long years of earnest and zealous services in the 
cause of his country and her greatest men, is deplorable indeed ; and had his 
apostacy been less flagrant and barefaced, the renegade might, by force of 

aracter, have done much mischief to the State. 
; . NORTH. 

You speak well, sir—the infatuated craven was called on for his defence, 
“* but the trembling coward, who forsook his master,” was at first tongue-tied, 
then stuttered an unintelligible palinode, aud fivally strove in vain to inflict 
as sore a wound on the patience as on the principles of the public, by a:series 
of paragraphs ashamed of their own truckling imbecillity, and anxious to 
crawl away from contempt into oblivion. 
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TICKLER. 

For fifteen years was the Courier laid duly every morning on my breakfast 
table,and I asked no better Journal. It is gone—and the Standard has ‘tae 
ken its place. But not soon—if ever—will the Standard freshen for me even 
a arte, we egg, as the Courier did so long—nor at time of life, am I 
fond of changing an old friend for a new. But if an old ‘friend will desert 
me—and himself—and all that ever bound us in amity—* if he prove Hag- 
gard, then whistle him down the wind”—I forget the quotation—James— 

SHEPHERD. 

Why, sir, let him go to the devil and shake himself. 

NORTH. 

I still have a kindness for him—and I shall never again utter a syllable 
against him—may he repent for seven years in sackcloth and ashés—at the 
close of that term, I may again become a subscriber—till then— 

“ Therefore, eternal silence be his doom !” 
SHEPNERD. 

The press? What! is there nae ither Press than the periodical? Nae ither 
periodicals but newspapers? Thank God, sir, the laws and liberties o’ this 
great kintra depend not for existence or vitality on ony sic ingine—although 
I grant, that when, by the chances o’ time and tide, they collapse, that ingine 
blaws up and inflates their lungs, and sets them ance mair breathin’ or hoast- 
in’. Sic an ingine, I opine, is the St James’s Chronicle, whieh gangs through 
the Forest thrice a-week, like a fine bauld purifyin’ wund, and has, to my 
knowledge, changed the sour sallow cheek o’ mair than ae radical—for we hae 
the breed on the Braes o’ Yarrow—into the open rosy countenance o’ a kirk- 
and-constitution man, cheerfully payin’ his teinds to the minister’s steepin’, 
and hatin’ the Pope’s Ee, except when he sees’t glowerin’ at him frae a shank 
o’ mutton. 

NORTH. 

The well-being of a State is wholly dependent on the character of a people, 
James ; and I agree with you in thinking that the character of a people is not 
entirely formed by newspapers. 

TICKLER. 

Some sixty years since, few persons in Scotland, out of Edinburgh, ever 
saw a newspaper but the Caledonian Mercury, a good paper yet; but were not 
the Scottish people then, as now, a “ nation of gentlemen ?” 

SHEPHERD. 

A daft-lookin’ nation would that be, Mr Tickler,—but thank God, there 
never was ower mony gentlemen in Scotland, and them there was had nae 
connexion in ony way wi’ the newspaper-press. For my ain pairt, I never 
peruse what’s ca’d the leadin’ article in a newspaper—and to speak the truth, 
I’m gayen shy o° them in a magazine too—but I devoor the adverteesements, 
which beside lettin’ you ken everything that’s gaun on in a kintra respectin’ 
the sellin’ and nifferin’ o’ property, baith in hooses and lawns, are to my mind 
models o’ composition, without ae single unnecessary word, for every wor«’s 
pay’d for, and that gies the adverteeser a habit o’ conceese thocht and ex~ 
pression, better than a Logic class. 

TICKLER. 

Writing in Magazines, and speaking in Parliament, have quite an opposite 

effect—making the world wordy. 
SHEPHERD. 

An’ preachin’s warst of a’. .A popular preacher has a’ his ain way in the 
poopit, like a bill in a cheena-shop. He’s like a river in spate—drumly-drum- 
ly, and you can hear naethin’ else for his deafnin’ roar. Meet wi’ him, neist 
day, in a preevat pairty, and you wud na ken him to be the same man. He's 
like the river run out—dry and staney, and you wunner hoo you cou’d hae been 
sic frightened at him rampagin’—— 

NORTH. 
A sermon should never exceed twenty-five minutes—nor—— 
TICKLER. 

A horse-race two miles. Four-mile heats are tiresome—to horse, rider, and 

spectator. 
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SHEPHERD. 
- Great poopit orator sare aften gayen stupit in conversation. The plea. 
santest orators 0’ my aquaintance, the maist sensible and instructin’ in society, 
are them that just preaches weel eneuch to satisfy folk in the kirk, without 
occasionin’ ony great gossip about their discourse in the kirk-yard. There’sa 
harmony atween their doctrine and their daily life that tells in the long-run a’ 
ower the parish—but it’s nae easy maitter, indeed it’s a for your hee. 
fleers to ack in preevat as they ack in public—in the parlour as in the poopit, 
TICKLER. 

The bawling bashaw, James, may become an abject mute—a tyrant. on 
the Sabbath—through the week-days a slave. 


SHEPHERD. 

Scoldin’ a’ his heritors when preachin’—lickin’ the dust aff their shoes when 

dinin’ in their houses—— ; 
NORTH. 


Whisht—James—whisht—you know my respect for the Scottish clergy ; and 
among the high-flyers, as you call them, are some of our most splendid orae 
tors and useful ministers. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht yoursell, Mr North. ‘You've spocken’ twa words for my ane the 
day—But tell me, sir, did you gang to see Mr Pay Tay Cooke, in the Pilot? 
Did ye ever see the like o’ yon? 

NORTH. 
The best Sailor, out of all sight and hearing, that ever trod the stage. 
. SHEPHERD. 

Do ye ca’ yon treddin’ the stage? ‘Yon’s no treddin’. When he first 
loupit out o’ the boat on the dry lawn, tryin’ to steady himsell on his harpoon, 
he gar’d me fin’ the verra furm aneath me in the pit shooin’ up and down, as 
if the earth were lowsen’d frac her moorin’s. I grew amaist sea-sick. 

; NORTH. 

Nothing overdone—no bad bye-play, blabbing of the land-lubber—not toa 
much pulling up of the trowsers—no ostentatious display of pig-tail—one 
chuck of tobacco into his cheek, without any perceptible chaw, sufficient to 
show that next to grog the quid is dear—no puling, no whining, when on 
some strong occasion he pumps his eye, but merely a slight choking of that 
full, deep, rich mellow voice, symphonious, James, in all its keys with the 
ocean’s, whether piping in the shrouds, or blowing great guns, running up, 
James, by way of pastime, the whole gamut—and tlien, so much heart and 
soul, James, in minute particulars, justifying the most passionate exhibition 
when comes crisis or catastrophe 








SHEPHERD. 

What for do you no mention the hornpipe? I wad gie fifty pounds to be 
able to dance yon way. Faith, I wad astonish them at kirns. Haw! haw! 
haw! The way he twists the knees o’ him—and rins on his heels—and doon 
to the floor wi’ a wide spread-eagle amaist to his verra doup—up again like 
mad, and awa’ aff intil some ither nawtical muvement o’ the hornpipe, bafflin’ 
2’ comprehension as to its meanin’ ; and then a’ the while siccan a face! I 
wush I kent him—he maun be a fine fallow. 

NORTH. 

A gentleman, James. 

wee ; SHEPHERD. 

That’s aneuch—I never can help carryin’ ontil the stage my knowledge 0’ 
an actor’s preevat character—and I couldna thole to see a drunken, dishonest, 
ne’erdoweel actin’ sic a pairt as Lang Tam in the Pilot. 

NORTH. 

I believe such a thing would be impossible. Mr Cooke served in the nav 
in his boyhood, and fought in the glorious battle off Cape St Vincent. But all 
his experience of a sea life, and all his genius would have been vain, had he 
not possessed within his own heart the virtues of the British tar. That gives 
a truth, a glow of colouring to his picture of Long Tom—just, my dear James, 
as if you were to act the principal part in that little Piece of mine, the Ettrick 
Shepherd. : 

16 
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TICKLER. 
What impostor, dearest James, could personate a certain Pastor in the Noc- 
tes Ambrosiane—— ; 
SHEPHERD. 
Is Mr Gurney gotten intil the press again ? 
NORTH. 
James, I wish you would write the Monthly Dramatic Review for Maga? 
SHEPHERD. 
Hoo can I do that, leevin’ in the Forest? 
NORTH. 
Poo—I will send you out the Journal, and the Mercury, and the Observer, 
and the Chronicle, who have all “ a strong propensity for the drama,” and 
jou can give us the cream of Acris, and Vindex, and Fair Play, and a Friend of 
Rising Merit, and Philo, and Vox Populi, and a Pittite, and A. and Y., and 


P. 7 QQ 
SHEPHERD. 

I wad rather undertak to sen’ you in creeteeks on a’ the sermons preach’d 
every Sawbath in a’ the kirks in Embro’—provided you just send me out the 
texts, and twa-three o’ the-heads, wi’ the ministers’ names labell’d. 
: NORTH. 

Something of that sort, James, was attempted in London, in a periodical 
called the Pulpit. Yet, would you believe it, not one of the contributors ever 
went to church. They had, each his old woman in her pew, with whom they 
took a glass of gin and water for an hour of the Sunday evening, before going 
to the Pig and Whistle, and thus got the materials for a general weekly Review . 
of the Pulpit Eloquence of the Metropolis. 

SHEPHERD. 

Safe us—what a shame! There’s nae settin’ boun’s to the wickedness 0’ 
eg o’ the press. To creeticeese a minister in the poopit—and describe 

is face, and his vice, and the action o’ his hauns, and his way o’ manayin’ 
the whites o’ his een, without ever haein’ been in his kirk! It’s fearsome. 

NORTH. 

The wickedness of the whole world, James, is fearsome. Many a less 
night I pass thinking of it, and endeavouring to digest plans for the ameliora- 
tion of my species. 


SHEPHERD. 

A’ in vain, a’ in vain! The bit wean at its mother’s breast, lang afore it 
ean speak, girns like an impo’ sin ; and the auld man, sittin’ palsied and pil« 
low-prapped in his arm-chair at the neuk o’ the fire, grows black i’ the 
wi’ rage, gin his parritch is no richt biled, or the | me ower hard ; and 
prefaces his mummled prayer wi’ a mair mummled curse. 

TICKLER. 

Your language, James, has been particularly strong all this evening. ‘The 
sea is bracing. 
o£ ; SHEPHERD. 

Honour and honesty! Wha ever saw them staun a real trial? The Pla- 
tonic Philosopher seduces the sister o’ the brither o’ his soul—the * noblest 
work o’ God” receives a’ the poor people’s money ip the parish, and becomes 
a bankrupt. ) 

NORTH. 


It.is.only among women, my dear James, that anything is to be found de- 

serving the name of virtue or religion. 
SHEPHERD. 

The lassie o’ saxteen ‘Il rin awa’ wi’ a tinkler, and break her father’s heart. 
He dees, and his poor disconsolate widow, wha has worn a deep black veil for 
a towmont, that she mayna see or be seen by the sun, marries an EKerish sod- 
ger, and neist time you see her, she has naething on her head but a dirty 
mutch, and she’s gaun up and doon the street, half-fou, wi’ an open bosom, 


- sucklin’ twans! 


TICKLER. 


Ephesian matron ! 
oL. XXII. R 


- grawtis copy o’ the Word o’ God ! 


ec 





cle in the last admirable number of the Quarterly Review. 


Forest. 
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SHEPHERD. 
- Gie an advocate bizziness whan he’s starvin’, at the tap o’ a common stair, 
wull he help you to fit out your son for India, when he has become a Judge; 
inhabitin’ a palace in Moray Place ? Giea preacher a kirk, and in three months 
he insults his pawtron. Buy up a naitural son, stap by stap, in the airmy, 
till he’s a briggadeer, and he'll disoun his ain father, and pretend that he be- 
langs to a distant branch o’ the stem o’ some noble family—although, aiblins, 
he never had on stockins till he was ensign, and up to the date o’ his first com- 
mission herded the kye. Get a reprieve for a rubber the nicht afore execution, 
and he sall celebrate the anniversary o’ his Free Pardon in your pantry, carry« 
in’ aff wi’ him a silver trencher and the branching caunlesticks. Review a new 
Poet in Blackwood’s Magazine, roosin’ him to the skies, and he or his freens 
"Il accuse youo’ envy and jealousy, and libel you in the Scotsman. In short, 
do-a’ the gude you can to a’ mankind, and naebody ’Il thank you. But come © 
nearer to me, Mr North—lend me your ear, sir, it’s richt it sud be sae—for, 
let a man luk into his ain heart—the verra man—me—or you—or Mr Tickler 
there—that has been Iamentin’ ower the original sin o’ our fellow-creturs,— 
and oh ! what a sicht does he see there—just a mass 0’ corruption! We're waur 
than the -warst o’ them. we hae been consignin’ tae the pit, and grue to peep 
ower the edge o’t, lest Satan, wha.is stannin’ girnin’ ahint our back, gie us a 
dunge when we're no mindin’, and bury us in the brimstone. 

TICKLER. 

Oh, ho, gents—from libelling individuals, you two are now advancing to 
libel human nature at large. For my own part, I have a most particular 
esteem for human nature at large—and 

SHEPHERD. 

Your views is no scriptural, Mr Tickler. The Bible Society could tell 


you better-—— 





TICKLER. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society? Dr Andrew Thomson has givei 
the Directors a most complete squabash ; and I am glad to see the monstrous 
abuses of which they have been guilty reprobated in a calm and sensible arti« 


‘ NORTH. 

Into what sacred place will not Mammon find entrance? Well done, Dr 
Leander Van Ess, agent at Darmstadt! For fifteen years, James, has the 
Professor been in the annual receipt of three hundred and sixty pounds— 
which, in Germany, James, is equivalent to about a thousand a-year in the 


SHEPHERD. 
Safe us! what for doin’ ? 
NORTH. 


Distributing the Scriptures among the Roman Catholics of Germany, James. 
SHEPHERD. 


Greedy houn’! chargin’ siller for giein’ a puir benichted beggar body a 


NORTH. 
A gratis copy, my dear James! Stop a bit. The Doctor is himself the prin« 
cipal proprietor of the version which he has for so many years been circulating 
at the expense of the Society ; and during his connexion with it he has cir- 
culated six hundred thousand! Take his profit ten per cent, James, and the 
Doctor must be worth a plum. ; 


SHEPHERD. 
O the greedy houn’! 
NORTH. 
*¢ Leander Van Ess,” quoth the Seventeenth Report, “‘ secks no earth] 
emoluments ; nor is the applause of a vain world his aim ; he desires not the 


. treasures which rust and moth consume. No; the glory of God, and the sal- 


vation of souls, these are the pure and heavenly principles which influence his 
mind and stimulate his actions.” 
SHEPHERD. 
And hypocrites like thae will abuse us for dinin’ at Awmrose’s and discuss« 
in’ the interests o’ mankind, ower the Deevil’s Punch-Bow! ! 
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TICKLERe é 
» And were the Doctor, under the pretence of piety and erudition, td make 
‘one with us of a partie carrée, he would sham pauper, and—— t 
SHEPHERD» ‘ 
Look anither airt whan the bill cam in! 
: NORTH. 
. James, refresh and revive your soul by reference to the proceedings of the 
Assembly’s Scheme for Establishing Schools in our own Highlands. ‘There is 
pure enlightened Christian philanthropy, without fee or reward, 
SHEPHERD. : , 
A’ the Heelanders want is but better schulin’, and some mair kirks—~ 
¢ NORTH. 
- And they are getting both, James. Why this Society alone, with its very 
moderate funds, has already established between thirty and forty schools! 
SHEPHERD. ; 
Hae they indeed? They sall hae their reward—here and hereafter. I megs 
they dinna despise the applause o’ a vain warld like Dr Yes—nor yet yearthly 
emoliments—nor yet the treasures which rust and moth consume.’ The ap 
plause o’ a vain warld’s an unco pleesant and encouragin’ thing, as I experienced 
when I published the Queen’s Wake, and veese versa when I put out the Perils 
‘—and as for the Moths—they hae gotten intil every chest of drawers, and a’ 
the presses at Mount Benger, and riddled twa coats and three pair o’ breeks 
till they’re no weerable. Cou’d ye no gie me a recate for extirpatin’ the clan, 
sir ? ; 
TICKLER. 
’ Write for one, James, to the said German quack—Dr Leander Von Ess, 
SHEPHERD. , 
Howsomever, moths are naething tae bugs, and thank Heaven there’s nane 
o them in the Forest. But wha’s at the head o’ the Assembly’s Scheme for 
Educatin’ the Highlan’s, sir? ) 


NORTH. 
Principal Baird—James, 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s just like himsell—never happy but when he’s doin’ good. 
NORTH. 


You have drawn his character, James, in three words. And as he is ale 
ways doing good-—— 

SHEPHERD.- 

Why, then, he maun aye be happy. 

NORTH. ; 

Sound doctrine. Truly happy was I to see and hear him, during the 
time of the General Assembly, getting without seeking it, and enjoying with 
‘out overvaluing it, “ the applause of a vain world!” Edinburgh rung with 
his praises—from peers and judges to the caddy at the corner of the street. 

SHEPHERD. 

A’ the cauddies are Heelanders, and faith they'll ken, for they read the 
papers, that the Principal loes their land o’ mists and mountains, and is 
ag his love by giein’ the Gael edication, the only thing wantin’ to equa= 
eeze them wi’ the Sassenach. 

NORTH. 

A scheme, James, in which all good men must rejoice to unite. No waste 
ing of funds here,—but one Secretary, and he the best one,—all subscriptions 
applied directly to the noble work in hand. Patriotism strengthens what re 
ligion and humanity inspire, and the blessings conferred on the poor High- 
landers will gladden the eyes of the mere prospect-hunter in search of the 
‘beautiful and picturesque, who will see with deeper emotions the smoke- 
wreathes winding up to heaven from cottages, whose humble inmates have 
learned the way thither from lessons that might never have been taught them 

‘but for the labours of this excellent man, and the other enlightened and zeae 
‘lous Divines leagued with him in the same sacred work. 
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f SHEPHERD. 
-E word you say, sir, is the truth. Pity—-nay, shame—to think that 
there d be ae single man, woman, or child in a’ Scotland, te whom the 
Bible is a sealed book. : 


NORTH. 

Charity should begin at home, James—although it should not end there— 
and I confess it would grieve me to think that the Mohawks should all be read- 
ing away at Teyoninhokarawen’s translation of the Bible, while thousands on 
thousands of the natives of Lochaber and Badenoch were unable to read that 
of Dr Stewart of Luss. 

TICKLER. 
Yet I cannot, I confess, go entirely along with the Quarterly Reviewer, 
when he objects to all Translations of the Scriptures not executed by accom- 
lished Greek and Hebrew scholars. That a man should be at once a pros 
ound Hebraist and a first-rate Mohawk, is not only against the doctrine of 
chances, but the laws of nature. Better the Bible with many errors, than no 
Bible at all. 
NORTH. 
Perhaps, Tickler, we are getting out of our depths. 
SHEPHERD. 
. Gettin’{out o’ your deepth ! Ma faith, Mr North, when ye get out o” your 
deepth, ither folk’ll be droonin’-—when the water’s up to your chin, there'll 
be a sair jinglin’ in maist throats ; and when it’s risen out-ower your nose, sir, 
there'll be naething less than a uniyersal deluge. 
TICKLER. 

The newspapers have been lately filled with contemptible libel-actions, I 

observe, North. How does Maga escape ? 

NORTH. 
a A dog of any sense, finding a kettle tied to his tail, sneaks into a close in town, 
or Jane in the country, and sitting down on his encumbered and jingling rump, 
whines on some benevolent Howard to untie the tin. It is done, and the cur 
repairs to his kennel, without farther yelp to the public. A dog of no sense 
scampers along the street, himself a whole band of instrumental music, knock 
ing the kettle against every shin that kicks him, till his master, a greater fool 
than himself, insists on reparation, and summons the impugner of the cynic 
system to a Court of Justice, savage for damages. It has so happened, that the 
curs I have occasionally so treated have been of the former class, and have 
found their advantage in such conduct, for I thenceforth spared them ; and they 
all know me when they meet me on the street, some of them even wagging 
their tails in approbation of my past severity, and gratitude for my present for- 
dearance. 





TICKLER. 

Soane was silly in bringing an action against an article in Knight’s Quar- 
terly Magazine. . 
NORTH. 


Truly so. He is a good architect, Soane, and may therefore laugh at being 
«called a bad one. Nota bad idea—the Boeotian order of architecture. Is 
-Knight’s Quarterly Magazine dead, think ye, Tickler? 

TICKLER. i 

I fear so. But some of the contributors, I believe, are yet alive—so is 
‘Knight himself, I am glad to see—and I wish him all prosperity, for he is a 

very gentlemanly person—a man of honour and abilities. 
NORTH. 
Poor Parry, too! Fifty pounds won’t pay his attorney. I remember being 
so far taken in with that book of his about Byron, as to think it authentic. 
- And I am not sure now, that most of the matter is not true. It would appear 
‘from the tria), that a Mr Thomas Hodgkin had a hand in the composition of it 
imand if he kept to Parry’s oral or written statements, which I think there is 
“reason tosuppose he did, where’s the harm? Mr Hodgkin, I believe, was once 
in the navy—and his lectures on Political Economy before the Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, though full of untenable positions, show him to be a man of talent. 
From his having been appointed Secretary to the Mechanical Institution it 18, 
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but fair to suppose that he is a person of character—and if he did put to« 
gether Parry’s book, why that is a reason with me for crediting its state- 
ments. As for malignity towards Byron and Bentham, that is all stuff. Of 
the first, Parry speaks like a Caulker—and of Jeremy and his trotting, the de- 
scription is extremely humorous and picturesque. The Examiner used too 
strong language by far in calling him a sot, a bully, and a coward—although 
his defence was manly and tolerably effective. “Ss 
TICKLER. 

Stanhope spoke out. 

; NORTH. 

He was a good witness, and rebuffed Serjeant Taddy like a gentleman. Th 
Colonel, two-three years ago, being displeased with an article in Maga, spoke 
in the Oriental Herald of “‘ Blackwood’s friend the Caulker.” Now, to this 
liour, Mr Blackwood has never seen Parry, whereas it appears from the Colonel’s 
own testimony t’other day in Court, that the said Caulker dined daily, for 
months, at his table ; and on being asked, ‘* was he a sober man or a sot ?” he 
answered, “ a sot.” Poor Stanhope! What a fine thing to be a Greek Patriot ! 

TICKLER 
Do you never feel any sort of irritation on being attacked yourself, North ? 
NORTH. 

Very seldom, for I am seldom or never in the wrong. There are eight ways 
of dealing with an assailant.—First, Notice not the insect’s existence, and at 
night in the course of nature he dies.—Secondly, Catch and crush him in yeur 
hand.—Thirdly, Let him buzz about, till the smell of honey tempts him down 
the neck of a bottle—cork him up, he fizzes; and is mute——Fourthly, To 
leave that metaphor, put the point of your pen through the eye of the scribe 
bler into the rotten matter, ignorantly a brain, and he falls like a stot 
struck in the spine.—Fifthly, Simply ask him, should you meet him in the 
lowest society you happen to keep, what he means by being such a lying idiot 
—he leaves. the room, and you never see or hear him more.—Sixthly, Kick 
him.—Seventhly, Into the Magazine with him.—Eighthly, Should he by any 
possibility be a gentleman, the Duello. 


SHEPHERD. 
Dear me! 
NORTH. 
Have you seen Croly’s Book on the Apocalypse, Mr Tickler ? 
TICKLER. 
No. 
NORTH. , 


It is a splendid iy Hag ought to read it, I assure you, not merely as 
a Treatise on a very deep subject of divinity, but as a political and historical 
sketch, directly applicable and intentionally applied to the present and coming 
time. It is a long time since I have read anything finer than his ages— 
On the Fall of the Roman Empire—The Constitution of the Pagan Hierarchy— 
—the Nature of Romish Modern Idolatry—The French Revolution—The 
Sceptical Writers who preceded it—The Present State of Europe—and, The 
character of the Chief Instruments of English success during the War. These 
are all grand topics, and magnificently treated. 


TICKLER. 
_He is a powerful prose-writer, Mr Croly——— 
SHEPHERD. 
And a poorfu’ poet too—— 
TICKLER. . 
And on the right side, and thetefore abused by Whigs and Radicals—— 
NORTH. 2 , 
And praised by Tories, and all good men and true. 
SHEPHERD. 


Abused by Whigs and Radicals! Wha’s safe frae that? “The Duke of 
Wellington entered his carriage amidst groans and hisses ! ! !”—Morning Pae 


per. 
NORTH. 
Who groaned and hissed the conqueror of Napoleon? Hackney coachmen 
dismissed for enhenmenene ban become pick-pockets—prostitutes 
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—burglars returned: from Botany-Bay—cashiered clerks with coin chinking in 
their fobs, furnished by De Courcy Ireland—felons acquitted at the Old Bailey 
on alibi—shopmen out of employment, because they constantly robbed the 
till—waiters Licked from bar to bar for secreting silver-spoons—emeriti besom- 
brandishers of the crossings of streets—sweeps—petitioning beggars, whose 
wives are all dying of cancers—mud-larks—chalkers to Dr Eady—a reporter to 
a “ Morning Paper,” and the hangman. 
SHEPHERD. 
Hae dune—hae dune! You'll gar me split. 
TICKLER. 
North, why do you never review Bowring in that Magazine of yours ? 
NORTH. 
Because I cannot lay my hands on all his various volumes—some having been 
lost, and some stolen—and I should wish to give a general estimate of his li- 


terary character. 

; SHEPHERD. 

: I suspec’ he’s a real clever fallow, that Jock Bowrin’. 
NORTH. 


© He hasa wonderful gift of tongues—great powers, indeed, of acquisition, and 
great acquirements. He has also poetical taste, feeling, and even genius ; and 
seems to be, on the whole, a good translator. 
SHEPHERD. 
I like to hear you speak sae, sir—for, O man! thae waefu’ politics——~ 
NORTH. 

Shall never sway, have never swayed, my judgment, James, of the literary 
talents of any man of real merit, like Mr Bowring. His political principles 
and mine are wide as the Poles asunder ; nor, should he ever come under my 
hands in that character, will I show him any mercy—although all justice. 
Let him do the same by me, in that able periodical the Westminster—to 
which I hear he contributes—or in any other place under the cope of heaven. 
But when I see him gathering the flowers of poetry, with equal skill and en- 
thusiasm, from the sunny gardens of the south and the icy deserts of the 
north, then, James, I fling all other thoughts to the winds, and love to hail 
him a true son of Apollo. 

TICKLERe 

Bravo—bravo—bravissimo ! 

NORTH. 

May I believe, sir, what I hear from so many quarters, that you are about 
editing the Sournsipe Parenrs? 
' - TICKLER. 

You may. The Preface is at press. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s gran’ news !—But, pity me, there’s John Knox’s moniment and the 
Glasgow Cathedral reappearin’ ps dome the subsidin’ waves! Anither bowl, sir ? 
NORTH, 

Notadrop. We have timed it to a minute—nine o'clock. You know we 
are all engaged—and we are not men to neglect an engagement. 

SHEPHERD. 

Especially to sooper wi’ leddies—let’s aff. Oh ! man, Bronte, but you have 
behaved weel—never opened your mouth the hail nicht—but sat listenin’ there 
to our conversation. Mony a Christian puppy micht take a lesson frae thee. 

BRONTE. : 

Bow—wow—wow. 

hot | SHEPHERD. - 


What spangs ! 


( Exeunt omnes.) 
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